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-Morris. 


CHAPTER    I. 


Colonel  liiglit — Tlie  Dutch — Captain  Flinders — Captain  Hindmarsh — 
The  First  (ioveinor — The   Explorers. 

Tee  authentic  picture  iu  the  fron- 
tispiece, of  Colonel  Light,  the 
founder  of  the  fair  City  of  Ade- 
laide, the  survey  of  which  was 
completed  by  him  on  March  23, 
1837 — the  foundation  of  the  State 
having  been  proclaimed  on  De- 
cember 28,  1836 — and  a  few 
facts  concerning  that  noble  and 
gallan:  officer  are,  I  think,  a 
fitting  start  to  this  work,  de- 
scribing not  only  the  beauti- 
ful garden  City  of  Adelaide, 
but  the  very  interesting  coun- 
try towns  and  districts,  the 
lovely  hills,  the  prolific  land, 
and  maziy  natural  advantages 
of  the  great  central  State  of  Australia  :  and  a  few 
lines  about  the  earliest  known  discovery  of  our  wonderful 
continent,    our    first    brave    ex2:)lorers,    and    the    first    Governor 
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here — who  was  a  celebrated  soldier — will,  I  hope,  be  of  interest 
to  my  readers. 

Colonel  Light,  the  first  Surveyor-General  of  South  Aus- 
tralia, was  born  in  Malacca,  1785,  his  father,  Captain  Francis 
Light,  being  then  Governor  there.  His  mother  was  the  Prin- 
cess Martina  Rezelles,  daughter  of  King  Queddah,  of  the 
Malacca  Territory,  Malay  Peninsula.  The  Princess  was  given 
as  a  dowry  the  Island  of  Penang,  or  Prince  of  Wales  Island ; 
and  her  son  William  subsequently  derived  a  considerable  income 
from  its  revenues.  He  was  sent  to  England  in  his  early  youth, 
received  a  high-class  education,  and  was  often  a  guest  at  Carlton 
House.       In   1808  William  Light  joined  the  "Light  Dragoons," 

with  which  regiment  he  served 
throughout  tlie  Peninsular  War  un- 
der tlie  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  at 
cne  time  held  the  post  of  aide-de- 
nini'p  to  the  great  Iron  Duke. 
Young  Light,  then  only  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  participated  in  no  less 
tlian  forty-three  engagements,  and 
was  renowned  for  his  fearlessness, 
diplomacy,  and  valour.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  rode  forward  to  ascertain 
the  strength  of  the  French  army. 
He  approached  within  100  yards  of 
the  enemy's  front,  was  fired  at,  but 
fortunately  missed.  Being  well  moun- 
ted, he  pretended  to  be  shot.  With 
body  swaying  about  as  if  mortally  wounded,  he  cantered  wildly 
along  the  line,  from  flank  to  flank,  counting  the  regiments  as 
he  passed.  His  strategy  saved  him  from  further  attack,  and 
he  gradually  increased  the  distance  between  him  and  the  French. 
Then,  setting  spurs  to  his  horse,  galloped  back  to  the  British 
lines.  He  also  saved  a  British  division  from  capture,  and  per- 
formed many  other  heroic  deeds.  He  was  made  Colonel,  and 
retired  from  the  army  in  1821.  He  then  visited  France  and 
Italy,  and  found  much  delight  in  mixing  with  people  of  cul- 
ture,  being   himself   a   man   of  extraordinary   accomplishments, 
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a  good  musician,  and  an  artist,  as  well  as  a  seaman  and  a 
soldier.  In  1824  he  married  the  Lady  Mary,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  :  but  Dame  Rumour  hath  it  that  the  mar- 
riage was  not  a  happy  one.  In  1830  he  went  to  Egypt  and 
entered  the  service  of  the  Pasha  Mehemet  Ali.  While  there 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Captain  John  Hindmarsh,  R.N., 
who  afterwards  became  first  Governor  here. 

Through  the  influence  of  Colonel  Najoier  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Colonel  Light  was  appointed  Surveyor-General  for 
the  State  of  South  Australia,  and  with  the  Deputy-Surveyor, 
Mr.  (subsequently  Sir  George)  Kingston,  sailed  in  the  "Rapid" 
for  Australia  May  1,  1836.  After  inspecting  various  sites  in 
which  to  found  the  capital  city  of  South  Australia  he  finally 
selected  the  one  on  which  the  garden  city  of  Australia  stands — 
a  lasting  monument  to  his  choice — and,  writing  to  England 
about  it,  he  said  :  — "Adelaide  is  on  the  banks  of  a  beautiful 
stream,  with  thousands  of  acres  of  the  richest  land  I  ever  saw 
around  it.  Altogether  a  more  beautiful  spot  can  hardly  be 
imagined,  resembling  some  of  the  lovely  park  scenery  of  Eng- 
land." The  city  was  called  "Adelaide"  out  of  compliment  to 
the  Consort  of  William  the  Fourth,  then  King  of  England,  the 
Queen  being  generally  known  in  England  as  good  Queen  Ade- 
laide. 

Colonel  Light  received  much  opposition  in  the  site  of  the 
city,  but  "stuck  to  his  guns,"  and  would  not  change  it.  In 
reply  to  one  of  numerous  sarcastic  questions,  "Will  it,  being 
the  seat  of  Government,  save  it  1"  replied,  "Most  certainly,  with 
the  advantages  it  possesses  and  provided  the  Government  is 
good";  and,  as  our  Premier  says:  "If  Colonel  Light  were  here 
he  could  see  that  his  aspirations  had  been  verified,  even  that 
referring  to  the  Government."  Colonel  Light,  unfortunately, 
did  not  long  survive  the  founding  of  the  beautiful  city.  The 
privations  of  his  early  life  and  his  strenuous  military  train- 
ing had  impaired  his  health,  and  the  opposition  to  his  designs 
and  wishes  so  preyed  upon  his  supersensitive  mind  that  he  died 
on  October  5,   1839. 

His  clying  wish  was  that  "he  should  be  known  to  posterity 
as  the  founder  of  Adelaide."     He  was  buried  in  Light  Square. 
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An  obelisk  was  erected  to  his  nientory.  This  has  recently  been 
replaced  by  a  new  one,  unveiled  1905,  and  a  splendid  bronze 
statue  in  Victoria  Square  was  unveiled  November  27,  1906, 
whicli  shows  that,  though  lost  to  fi\s;]\t.  the  founder  of  Adelaide, 
the  gallant  and  brave  officer  and  first  Surveyor-General,  Colonel 
William  Light,  ''is  still  to  memory  dear";  and  the  good  he  did 

truly  lives  after  lura. 

Ths  first  disco- 
very of  our  great 
continent  is  an 
interesting  study. 
The  Dutch  usual- 
ly get  the  credit 
for  it ;  but  the 
British  Museum, 
London,  is  the 
place  for  most  au- 
thentic records. 
From  the  evi- 
dence of  ancient 
maps  I  have 
seen  there,  dated 
many  years  be- 
fore any  Dutch 
expedition  was 
formed  for  the 
South  Seas,  the 
Portuguese  had 
made  the  dis- 
covery of  Aus- 
tralia, and  the 
reason  for  the 
concealment  of  this  fact  was  that,  by  the  previous  arbitration  of 
the  Pope,  they  could  not  claim  the  fruits  of  such  work,  inasmuch 
as  the  territory  fell  within  the  lines  of  Spanish  influence,  as  laid 
down  by  the  Pontiff  in  settling  the  claims  of  the  two  rival  exjilor- 
ing  nations.  The  Portuguese  at  that  time  (1511)  were  masters  of 
the  Malacca  islands.      It   was  in   1520   that  the   famous   Portu- 
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guese,  Cajitaiu  Fernando  Magathaeus,  circumnavigated  the 
globe  in  a  ship  called  the  ■Victorian"  and  discovered  what  is 
now   ''Australia." 

The  Dutch  in  1605  laid  claim  to  the  first  discovery  ;  but 
in  looking  up  Portuguese  history,  this  is  disproved  by  Portu- 
guese writings — "Corn peiu/io  (iedf/rd pli ino  esfudifico  de  Portu- 
gal y  siis  poss/iiions  iiltr(i/n(irii/ns,"  meaning,  "Study  Portuguese 
and  Spanish  history  re  their  possessions."  Spanish  and  French 
navigators  also  lay  claim  to  the  first  discovery,  as  many  of  their 
vessels  were  in  those  days  sailing  the  unknown  seas  in  search 
of  new  lands.  The  Dutch  followed  suit,  and  in  1605  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  Dutch  yacht  "Duyfen,"  having  previously  explored 
the  islands  of  New  Guinea,  sailed  down  the  south-west  coast  of 
the  great  continent.  In  1618  Commodore  Peslart's  ship,  the 
"Batavia,"  was  wrecked  off  the  coast  on  the  Abrolhos  Islands, 
Western  Australia,  25  miles  from  the  mainland  ;  and  the  sub- 
sequent massacre  of  120  of  the  shipwrecked  people — by  the 
crew — on  the  island  where  they  had  taken  refvige,  so  disheart- 
ened the  Dutch  that  New  Holland,  as  they  called  it,  was  for- 
saken as  a  most  inhospitable  and  dangerous  country.  The  first 
Englishman  known  to  those  who  set  foot  on  the  continent  was 
William  Dampier,  in  1683.  This  bold  mariner,  who  was  known 
then  as  'the  Prince  of  Voyagers"  and  "the  Buccaneer,"  had 
previously,  with  some  bold  comrades,  seized  a  Danish  vessel, 
which  they  humorously  named  "The  Bachelors'  Delight,"  and 
set  off  for  a  voyage  round  the  world.  After  some  wild  and 
reckless  exploits,  Dampier  gained  command  of  another  vessel, 
called  the  "Cygnet,"  in  which  he  sailed  to  the  Philippines,  thence 
to  the  Isle  of  Timor,  and  afterwards  approached  New  Holland. 
On  landing  on  the  western  shores  he  was  most  unfavourably 
impressed  with  it.  He  is  the  first  to  mention  the  kangaroo  (not 
then  named)  ;  but  described  by  him  as  "a  sort  of  raccoon,  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  West  Indies,  chiefly  as  to  the  legs,  for 
they  have  very  short  forelegs,  and  jumj)  upon  llieir  hind  ones; 
they  are  very  good  meat."  He  sailed  away  with  no  reluctance, 
not  liking  the  country  or  the  savages,  as  he  terms  the  aborigines. 

Coming  to  later  years,  more  interesting  perhaps  to  the  ris- 
ing generation,  we  find  that  the  French  frequently  sent  vessels 
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to  explore  the  great  south  land,  but  did  not  take  possession  of 
it.  That  work  was  left  for  our  great  Captain  Cook,  who  landed 
in  1770  at  wliat  is  now  called  Botany  Bay,  New  South  Wales, 
and  took  possession  of  the  continent  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  England.  The  coast  of  South  Australia  was  first 
discovered  December  3,  1800,  by  Lieutenant  Grant,  R.N., 
H.M.S.  "Lady  Nelson."  The  Lieutenant  was  sailing  along  the 
coast  towards  Bass  Strait,  on  the  voyage  from  England  to  Syd- 
ney, and  particularly  noted  the  hill,  which  he  named  Mount 
Gambier,  marking  it  specially  in  his  chart.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, examine  the  shore,  but  through  his  glowing  reports  of  the 
coast,  as  seen  from  the  ship,  Governor  King  notified  the  Home 
Government  that  he  thought  that  i^art  of  the  continent  should 
be  explored  to  see  if  an  entrance  to  an  inland  sea  could  be 
found. 

Captain  Matthew  Flinders,  a  young  naval  officer,  full  of 
energy  and  courage,  took  up  the  work.  He  loved  adventure, 
and  was  never  so  happy  as  when  exploring  unknown  seas  and 
shores.  In  1801  the  British  Government  equipped  a  vessel  called 
the  "Investigator,"  and  commissioned  Captain  Flinders  to 
thoroughly  explore  the  east  coast  of  the  continent,  in  that  appro- 
priately-named vessel.  The  work  this  great  man  achieved  can 
be  imagined  by  looking  at  the  map  of  South  Australia,  and 
noting  the  coves,  ports,  bays,  capes,  etc.,  which  he  named.  Cap- 
tain Flinders's  companions  in  this  memorable  voyage  were  John 
(afterwards  Sir  John)  Franklin,  the  renowned  Arctic  explorer  : 
W.  Westall,  the  great  landscape  painter :  and  R.  Brown,  the 
celebrated  botanist  :  also  John  Thistle,  master  :  Lieutenant  Fow- 
ler ;  Midshipman  Taylor:  and  the  crew,  six  of  whom,  with  the 
masfcer,  were  unfortunately  drowned.  They  had  gone  in  a  cut- 
ter to  the  shore  to  take  observations,  and  on  returning  were 
upset  during  a  sudden  squall,  the  unknown  tides  being  so  strong 
that  Lieutenant  Fowler,  with  a  boat's  crew,  going  in  search  of 
them — as  they  were  so  long  in  returning — was  almost  wreck- 
ed. After  remaining  in  the  vicinity  for  some  days,  and  vainly 
searching  the  coast,  hoping  to  find  some  of  the  lost  crew,  the 
Captain  sorrowfully  sailed  away,  naming  the  melancholy  place 
"Memory  Cove,"  and  the  adjacent  headland  "Cape  Catastrophe." 


Cai'tain   Matthew    Fmndkks, 
the  gkeat  navigator  and  discoverer,   hut  i'ou  avhose  historic  voyage 

IN    THE     "investigator"     SOUTH    AUSTHAl.IA    WOILD    HAVE 
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In  1829  Western  Australia  was  founded,  and  we  now 
return  to  1836,  when  the  first  Governor  of  South  Australia. 
Captain  John  Ilindmarsh,  arrived,  who,  as  a  lad.  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  greatly  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  under 
Lord  Nelson.  He  first  went  into  action  when  only  twelve  years 
old,  in  what  is  known  in  English  history  as  T^ord  Howe's  glori- 
ous June  the  First.  1794  :  and  his  earliest  distinction  was  won 
at  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  in  1799,  when  seventeen  years  old.  His 
vessel,  the  ■"Bellcrophon,"  was  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and 

young  midshipman  Hind- 
marsh,  who  for  some  time 
was  the  only  officer  alive  on 
deck,  received  a  wound  in 
the  eye,  which  finally  depriv- 
ed him  of  his  sight.  The 
opposing  vessel,  the  "L'Ori- 
ent,"  caught  fire,  and  to  save 
the  "Bellerophon''  Midship- 
man Hindmarsh  ordered 
the  cable  to  be  cut,  and  her 
sprit-sail  to  be  set.  The  "Bel- 
lcrophon" moved  away,  and 
the  enemy  blew  up  and 
sank.  The  middy  had  sav- 
ed the  ship,  and  on  the  same 
dav  r.,ord  Nelson  publicly 
thanked  the  young  hero. 
He  was  knighted  in  1851, 
and  obtained  the  rank  of  Rear-Admiral   in   1856. 

So  the  first  Governor  and  the  first  Surveyor  of 
South  Australia  had  the  honour  of  distinguishing  themselves 
under  two  of  the  greatest  warriois  old  England  ever  had — Com- 
mander-in-Chief His  Grace  the  Diike  of  Wellington,  and  Ad- 
miral Lord   Horatio  Nelson. 

The  historic  gxim-tree,  under  whose  boughs  on  December 
28,  1836,  Governor  Hindmarsh  proclaimed  the  Province  of  South 
Australia,  still  stands.     It  is  now  bent  in  the  shape  of  a  cres- 
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cent,  and  shows  signs  of  decay.  It  is  minus  the  sheltering 
bougli,  but  is  a  landmark  to  all  South  Australians.  The  dear 
old  eucalyptus  remains — a  triumphal  arch  to  mark  the  jorogress 
of  the   State. 

Many  old  pioneers  rally  round  it  on  Commemcration  Day 
at  Glenelg,  that  day  being  kept  up  as  a  national  festival  ;  and 
the  Glenelg  folks  seem  to  be  very  proud  to  think  they  live  in 
the  town  that  is  really  the  birthplace  of  the  State. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Morris,  of  Kapunda,  is,  I  tliink,  the  most  in- 
teresting pioneer  now  living.  He  arrived  on  December  28, 
1836,  with  his  uncle,  Captain  Hindmarsh,  in  the  "Buffalo," 
and  thus  mentions  his  first  impressions  of  Australia :  — "I  re- 
member mv  uncle  saying  to  me  :  'Harrv.  run  up  the  main-rig- 
ring  and  tell  me  what  ycu  think  of  the  country.'  I  went  up 
obediently,  and  had  a  good  look.  When  I  came  down  I  told 
him  ashore  it  looked  quite  like  tlie  Old  Country.  It  looked  as 
if  it  were  covered  with  wheat-fields,  whose  fences  were  the  dark 
shadows  made  by  gullies  in  the  hills.  There  was  beautiful  kan- 
garoo-grass, which  we  found  to  be  nearly  hip-high  when  we 
walked  through  it  :  and  the  shadows  thrown  by  the  hills  lent 
an  air  of  enchantment  to  tlie  scene.  There  was,  of  course,  no 
jetty  at  which  to  land,  and  the  men  had  to  wade  ashore  from 
the  boats,  while  the  women  folk  were  carried,  as  also  were  the 
children  in  arms,  of  whom  there  were  several.  It  was  inter- 
esting to  watch  the  cargo  as  well  as  the  passengers  being  car- 
ried ashore  from  the  'Buffalo.'  tlie  Cygnet,'  and  other  ships  by 
the  sailors.  All  goods  had  to  be  taken  by  a  hand-truck,  or 
else  carried,  for  there  were  no  horses.  We  landed  the  first 
quadrupeds  from  the  Buffalo,'  as  well  as  the  first  hand-truck  in 
South  Australia.  The  animals  were  two  mules,  one  cow,  eight 
or  ten  pigs,  a  few  sheep,  and  some  geese  and  ducks.  Taking 
care  of  the  animals  was  my  first  job  in  the  new  country.  I 
looked  after  them  for  some  time,  and  also  had  charge  of  some 
more  sheep  that  came  from  Tasmania.  Tliese  were  sent  as  a 
present  to  Sir  John  Hindmarsh  by  Mr.  Kcrmode,  of  Tasmania. 
When  we  first  landed  the  n;en  set  to  work  and  built  sheds  of 
reeds  and  bushes,  in  which  they  were  helped  by  the  women. 
The  furniture,  etc.,  was  temporarily  stored  in  these  places  prior 
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to  removal  to  Adelaide,  or,  rather,  where  Adelaide  now  is;  and 
in  them  we  lived  for  some  time.  A  few  days  after  our  arrival 
Sir  James  Hurtle  Fisher  and  Sir  George  Kingston  walked  up 
to  Adelaide,  and  I  went  with  them.  They  called  on  Colonel 
Light,  who  was  then  living  in  a  reed-and-bough  hut  on  the 
banks  of  the  Torrens.  The  scene  was  strikingly  beautiful,  as 
we  first  saw  it,  with  the  river  and  tlie  liills  and  the  fresh  country 
all   about." 

An  important  document,  relating  to  the  first  days  of  South 
Australia,  has  recently  been  presented  to  the  Government  by 
Miss  Hindmarsh.  grand-daughter  of  the  first  Governor,  on  be- 
half of  her  bro- 
ther, Mr.  John 
Hindmarsh.  It 
is  a  document 
cf  the  Gover- 
nor's commis- 
sion and  the 
charter  autho- 
rizing the  es- 
tablishment of 
t  he  province. 
The  parchment 
is  bordered  by 
svmbolic  fig- 
ures and  scroll 
designs,  with 
pictures  of 

William  the  Fourth  and  Queen  Adelaide.  On  the  top  in  bold 
writing — the  letters  are  inches  long  and  wide  —  are  the  words  :  ^ — 
"William  the  Fourth,  liy  the  grace  of  God,"  and  the  docu- 
ment sets  out  that  it  is  an  Act  to  empower  His  Majesty  to 
erect  South  Australia  into  a  British  province  or  provinces,  and 
to  provide  for  the  colonization  and  government  thereof.  ''The 
ordinary  seal  is  fixed  on  the  top  left-hand  corner,  and  there 
is  also  a  seal  of  beeswax,  showing  on  one  side  the  representation 
of  the  King  on  his  throne  ;  and  on  the  otlier  a  horseman,  in  the 
typical  dress  of  the  time,  jorobably  the  figure  of  William  the 
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Fourth  himself.  The  beeswax  seal,  with  its  strings  of  red  tape, 
is  a  particularly  interesting  souvenir — a  huge  brown  penny  it 
looks,  measuring  six  inches  across  and  nearly  an  inch  deep." 

"What  constitiite.s  a  State  [or  Province]? 
Men,  high-minded  men,  with  powers  excelling; 

Men,  who  their  duties  know  ; 
But  know  their  rights,  and  knowing,  dare  maintain; 

Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow. 
And  crush  the  tyrant,  Avhile  they  rend  the  chain  : 
These  constitute  a  State." 

— (S'(/'  IT'.  Jonrs. 

When  the  noble  band  of  jjioneers  landed.  Colonel  Light 
was  delighted  to  see  five  English  vessels  in  or  near  Holdfast 
Bay.  They  were  the  "Rapid,"  "Cygnet,"  "Africaine,"  "Tam  o' 
Shanter,"  and  the  "Buffalo."  But  now  (1907)  1,000  ships  pass 
into  the  harbour  every  year,  and  of  these  there  are  400  ocean 
steamers. 

A  white  marble  statue  near  that  of  Colonel  Light's  in 
Victoria  Square  is  John  McDouall  Stuart's,  and  very  soon  we 
will  see,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Square,  a  statue  to  that  in- 
trepid man.  Captain  Sturt,  who,  besides  many  exploring  trips 
on  the  continent,  was  the  first  white  man  to  navigate  the  River 
Murray.  After  Captain  Sturt's  arduous  work,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  Sydney,  Captain  Collet  Barker  was  sent  by  the  Govern- 
ment, with  a  ship  and  crew,  to  further  explore  the  Murray 
mouth  and  adjacent  land.  The  Captain  was  murdered  by  the 
hostile  natives,  who  wished  very  much  to  kill  Captain  Sturt ; 
but  he  fortunately  escaped  that  fate.  Mr.  Eyre,  the  noted  explorer 
of  later  days,  also  had  many  narrow  escapes  of  his  life  while 
exploring  this  great  continent  ;  and  the  statuary  in  Victoria 
Square  will  not  be  complete  without  statues  of  Captain  Matthew 
Flinders,  Edward  John  Eyre,  and  Captain  Collet  Barker  added 
to   the   list. 

John  McDouall  Stuart  started  three  times  to  cross  the 
continent  from  south  to  north.  The  first  and  second  attempts 
had  to  be  abandoned  on  account  of  water,  scarcity  of  food,  and 
the  savage  attacks  of  the  natives.  The  Government  had  offered 
£2,000  to  those  who  succeeded  in  this  great  undertaking  ;  and 
excitement   was   very    high   in    Adelaide    at   McDouall    Stuart's 
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third  start,  and  he  was  the  hero  of  the  hour  when  he  and  his 
lucky  band  of  co-explorers  left  on  what  proved  to  be  a  lucky 
trip,  and  successfully  achieved  their  herculean  task.  Forty-six 
years  have  now  passed  since  the  safe  return  of  the  gallant  band. 
Popular  enthusiasm  on  meeting  them  was  unbounded.  Fetes 
and  banquets  were  given  in  their  honour.  By  the  discoveries 
of   Stuart   the   overland  telegraph   was   made  possible,   and  the 

question  of  the  settlement 
of  the  Northern  Territory 
raised ;  for  when  the  party 
had  nearly  reached  the 
north  coast,  it  was  suggested 
to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment in  England,  by  Sir 
Richard  MacDonnell,  then 
Governor  here,  that  the 
Northern  Territory  should 
l)e  joined  to  South  Austra- 
lia. The  Duke  of  Newcastle 
replied  that,  as  an  over- 
land route  had  not  actually 
been  opened,  the  question 
was  premature.  Sir  Charles 
.Vicholson,  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  Legislative 
( 'ouncil  of  Queensland,  who 
was  then  in  England,  re- 
commended the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies 
either  to  establish  a  new 
colony  or  to  attach  the  Ter- 
ritory to  Queensland.  The 
Territory  was  offered  to  the 
latter  colony,  but  South 
Australia  protested ;,  and  in 
September,  1863,  Governor 
Daly  received  a  despatch 
Messrs.  Thring  and  King.  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
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placing-    the    Xi>itlu'i-ii    Territory    under    the    control    of    South 
Australia. 

Each  year,  on  the  anniversary  of  their  return,  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  McDouall  Stuart  expedition  are  entertained  at  a 
social  and  suppei-.  At  the  supper,  instead  of  ordinary  bread, 
damper  is  served  to  the  guests.  At  the  last  meeting  Mr.  W. 
P.  Auld.  who  is  one  of  the  survivors,  had,  amongst  other  in- 
teresting exhibits,  a  morsel  of  dried  horse  flesh,  a  remnant  of 
what  had  been  used  in  the  expedition  as  food.  ]Mr.  Auld  says 
that  wiioii  the  party  start- 
ed away  McDouall  Stuart 
said  tliat  he  would  plant 
tlie  British  tlag  on  tlie 
north  coast  in  nine  months" 
time;  and  he  did  so.  on  the 
shores  of  the  Aiafura  Sea. 
They  stai'ted  away  from 
Adelaide  on  a  Friday,  and 
it  was  a  stiange  fact  that 
most  of  their  camps  Averc 
pitched  on  a  Fiiday  ;  airj 
as  the  whole  party  returned 
to  Adelaide  on  a  Friday, 
the  old  superstition  that 
Friday  is  an  unluckv  dav 
was  certainly  not  verified. 
The  present  survivors  of 
the  e.xpedition  are  ]\lessrs. 
Thring.  King,  Auld,  Billi- 
att,  Nash,  and  ^FcGorrery. 

J.  McDouall  Stuart  died  in  England  in  June,  1869,  on 
the  same  day  as  Captain  Sturt,  and  it  seems  very  fitting  that 
the  statues  of  both  these  great  men  should  face  each  other  in 
Victoria  Square. 

One  great  thing  the  explorers  were  very  fortunate  in,  and 
that  was  their  gcneial  good  health:  they  seemed  to  be  almost 
immune  from  sickness.  ^Ir.  Auld  fells  me  that  they  very  seldom 
had    to   open    the    medicine-chest    for   any    of   the   party.      They 
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suffered  many  liardships,  but  retained  what  I  think  is  the  very 
greatest  of  earthly  blessings — good  liealth.  No  doubt  the  dry- 
ness of  the  air  in  the  daytime  and  the  cool  nights,  which  enabled 
them  to  have  good  refreshing  sleep — which  is  like  fresh  dew 
to  a  thirsty  plant  and  gives  new  life  and  vigour  to  man  and 
beast — had  most  to  do  with  it.  The  Northern  Territory  is. 
despite  the  great  heat  there  in  summer,  noted  for  its  healthful- 
ness.  A  recent  article  in  the  Xortliern  Territory  T'ninx  points 
to  the  fact  that  the  death-rate  is  much  lower  there,  in  propor- 
tion to  that  of  South  Australia  proper,  and  that  the  majoritv 
of  diseases  known  in  the  south  are  practically  unknown  in  the 
North.  The  local  Bolus  describes  the  Territory  as  the  Sana- 
torium, and  states  that  the  malaria,  of  which  we  linear  so  much. 
is  exceedingly  mild. 


'Be  just,  and  fear  not." 

— Shakespeare 


CHAPTER    ir. 

Ed.  J.  Eyro— Early  Days— South  Australia's  First  Herd  of  Cattle — 
The  First  Wheat  and  Plough— Port  :\lisery— The  New  City— The 
Horse-tram. 


Edward  John  Eyre,  the 
explorer,  was  one  of 
the  most  famous  and  expert 
bushmen  that  ever  trod  the 
Continent.  He  crossed  the 
sterile  expanses  at  the  head 
of  the  Great  Australian 
Bight,  and  was  the  first 
white  man  to  find  a 
way  overland  to  Western 
Australia,  his  only  white 
companion  being  his  faith- 
ful servant  Baxter,  the 
other  members  of  the  party 
being  three  natives.  Long 
stretches  had  to  be  tra- 
versed without  water,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  pen  could 
describe,  but  imagination 
can  to  some  extent  depict, 
the  terrible  hardships  of  this  brave  man.  Poor  Bax- 
ter was  shot  by  one  of  the  natives,  who  turned  traitor, 
and  who,  with  another  of  the  three,  decamped  with  most  of  the 
provisions  and  all  the  serviceable  firearms.  "With  unsurpassed 
hardihood  and  resolution.  Eyre  and  the  one  faithful  native  con- 
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tinued  their  journey  through  unheard-of  privations,  and  at  last 
reached  Thistle  Cove,  on  the  Western  Australian  coast,  where 
to  their  joy  they  sighted  a  whaling  vessel  at  anchor.  They  pro- 
cured provisions,  and  after  a  few  days'  rest  started  again,  even- 
tually reaching   Albany.   Western   Australia,  in   safety." 

To  read  this  brave  and  tender-hearted  man's  diary  would 
bring  tears  to  any  eyes.  His  reference  to  the  poor  horses  which 
died  one  by  one  of  fatigue,  exposure,  and  starvation — which 
terrors  the  noble  explorer  also  had  to  face,  but  through  which 
he  survived  to  live  to  a  good  old  age — is  almost  pathetic.  The 
aborigine  who  remained  with  Mr.  Eyre  was  evidently,  though 
faithful,  a  somewhat  greedy  and  selfish  native,  and  yet  to  the 
last  is  spoken  of  in  kind  and  affectionate  terms  by  Captain  Eyre. 

After  his  ardent  explorations  he  was  appointed  Supervisor 
of  the  Aborigines  on  the  Murray.  He  subsequently  went  to 
Jamaica,  and  was  made  Governor  of  that  place,  and 
any  severity  he  may  have  had  to  exercise  there  in 
dealing  with  the  native  jDopulation  must  have  been  positively 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  white  population.  It  seems 
strange  and  ungrateful  that  after  all  the  work  this  great  man 
did  for  Australia  that  he  was  not  better  rewarded,  but  his 
name  lives  on  the  great  peninsula,  the  lake,  and  jDlains  named 
after  him  in  South  and  W^estern  Australia,  showing  the  vast 
distances  he  traversed,  and  imagination  can  but  feebly  grasp 
the  trials  he  endured  in  reaching  them. 

Some  interesting  tales  are  told  by  old  pioneers  about  the 
aborigines  in  olden  times,  their  artful  ways,  lawlessness,  and 
thieving.  But  no  doubt  the  settlers  had  not  carried  out  orders 
given  regarding  blackfellows'  rights,  such  as  related  to  native 
animals,  birds,  etc.,  and  the  native  retaliated  by  taking  the 
"whitefellow's"  sheep,  as  they  had  taken  their  kangaroo  and 
wallaby. 

W^hen  Colonel  Gawler,  the  second  Governor,  arrived  in 
October,  1838.  he  delivered  a  suitable  address  at  the  humble 
building  then  known  as  Government  House,  to  a  concourse  of 
settlers  and  aborigines,  who  welcomed  him  warmly.  In  speci- 
ally addressing  the  natives,  with  the  assistance  of  an  interpreter, 
he  tcld   them   that   he   came   from   the   great   white   Queen,   who 
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loved  her  black  people,  and  tliat  they  must  also  love  her  white 
people.  When  he  waved  liis  cocked  hat  with  its  white  feather, 
and  ordered  a  supply  of  food  to  be  given  them,  one  blackfellow, 
who  was  perched  upon  the  bough  of  a  tree,  cried,  "Plenty  tucker 
berry  good  cockatoo  Gubenor" — they  had  soon  mastered  a  bib 
of  the  English  language,  as  they  generally  do  wlien  the  con\er- 
sation  relates  to  the  inner  man.  When  the  first  settlers  came 
the  aborigines  could  not  seem  to  understand  their  white  faces, 
but  when  they  overcame  their  fear  of  them  tliey  approached 
closely,  and  placed  their  fingers  on  their  faces  to  see  if  any  pig- 
ment came  off,  examined  their  hats  and  garments,  and  opened 
their  waistcoats  and  shirt-fronts  to  see  if  they  were  white  all 
over. 

In  one  instance  a  party  of  white  men  who  had  been  out 
in  the  bush  were  followed  into  Adelaide  by  a  number  of  naked 
blacks.  The  Governor  was  greatly  shocked  at  this,  and  ordered 
the  Government  Storekeeper  to  supply  them  with  clothing, 
which,  when  brought  out.  was  put  on  them  by  the  marines,  not 
without  some  struggles,  no  doubt.  The  blackfellows  disliked 
such  apparel,  however,  and  took  it  off  as  fast  as  it  was  put  on, 
so  the  clothes  were  then  exchanged  for  blankets. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  with 
reference  to  the  native  tea-tree 
that  "ti-tree"  is  often  printed  in- 
stead of  "teai-tree."  This  mis- 
take occurs  owing  to  many  per- 
sons thinking  that  the  vernacular 
name  is  one  applied  by  the  abor- . 
igines.  Dr.  Anderson,  when  visit- 
ing New  Zealand  as  surgeon  to 
one  of  Captain  Cook's  vessels,  ga- 
thered the  leaves  of  the  Lcptoaper- 
nu/Di  scojnor'mm ,  a  common  tree 
of  Australasia,  and  made  tea  from 
them,  which  he  pronounced  to 
have  an  agreeable  flavour,  hence 
this  and  other  myrtaceous  plants 
Captain  Sturt.  received  the  name  of  'tea-tree." 
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Captain  Sturt  and  party  started  on  his  first  expedition  in 
1844,  and  underwent  great  hardships,  riding  at  one  part  of  the 
time  843  miles  in  nine  weeks,  through  stony  deserts,  but  finally 
found  a  beautiful  creek,  which  he  named  Cooper,  after  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  day.  It  was  at  Cooper's  Creek  that  in  later  days 
the  explorers  Burke  and  Wills  yielded  up  their  lives. 

The  Sovith  Australian  Company  'in  early  days  lent  invalu- 
able aid  to  the  strviggling  settlers,  and  were  to  a  great  extent 
instrumental  in  bringing  the  young  colony  into  a  prosperous 
state.  They  brought  out  from  England  pure  breeds  of  stock, 
cuttings  of  vines,  olives,  and  various  other  fruits,  seeds,  and 
plants ;  established  practical  men  to  advise,  and  a  bank  for 
lending  money  :  altogether  helping  the  settlers  to  prosperous 
days.  At  that  time  there  were  no  real  houses  where  the  beauti- 
ful citv  is  to-day  :  even  the  vice-regal  house  of  three  rooms  was 
built  of  mud,  with  a  thatched  roof.  The  rest  of  the  dwellings 
were  tents  and  reed  huts,  and,  apropos  of  this,  no  wonder  that 
Adelaide  is  such  a  musical  city,  when  many  of  the  children  of 
its  pioneers  were  nurtured  under  the  reeds  of  tiie  river  which 
had  built  their  first  homes. 

Did  not  the  great  god  Pan  'tear  out  a  reed  from  the  deep, 
cool  bed  of  the  river"  and  fashion  with  it  that  sweetest  of  instru- 
ments, the  flute  ? 

A  most  interesting  event  to  the  settlers  was  the  arrival,  in 
1838,  of  Mr.  Hawdon  with  the  first  herd  of  cattle  and  mob  of 
horses,  with  which  he  had  travelled  overland  from  Sydney  in 
ten  weeks  ;  and  with  such  success  that  out  of  335  head  only  four 
bullocks  were  lost.  It  was  such  an  event  of  importance  that  a 
public  dinner  was  given  to  Mr.  Hawdon  by  the  owner  of  the 
herd,  one  of  which,  a  fine  ox,  was  chosen  as  an  offering  for  the 
occasion,  and  roasted  whole.  A  snuff-box  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Hawdon  by  the  settlers  in  recognition  of  his  daring  and  enter- 
prise in  making  the  overland  journey  over  the  trackless  moun- 
tains, unknown  forests,  and  rivers  between  New  South  Wales 
and  South  Australia.  This  was  the  start  of  the  cattle-industry 
here.  Mr.  Eyre,  the  great  explorer,  and  Captain  Sturt  were 
the  second  and  third  intrepid  spirits  to  bring  cattle  overland 
from  New  South  Wales. 
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SUNNY     SOUTH     AUSTRALIA. 


The  Original    Hidlov  Keaper  (Stiippt'i). 


An    Up-to-date    Stripper. 

lu  those  early  days  an  Act  was  passed  to  prevent  tiie  clan- 
destine exportation  of  cereals,  which  were  then  a  very  scarce 
commodity.  Farmers  had  to  give  four  days'  notice  if  they 
wished  to  ship  any  away,  or  they  were  liable  to  forfeit  the  goods, 
and  pay  treble  the  value  of  the  article.     Pavment  to  farmers  was 
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then  £1  an  acre  for  harvesting  with  a  sickle,  and  a  shilling  a 
bushel  for  threshing  with  a  flail. 

What  a  difference  nowadays,  with  all  the  splendid  ploughs, 
harvesters,  and  reapers  for  making  cultivation  easy.  In  1838 
only  twenty  acres  were  cultivated  for  wheat  :  the  next  year  one 
hundred  acres,  which  yielded  at  the  rate  of  25  bushels  per  acre: 
and  now  how  vast  the  acreage  of  wheat  grown  in  South  Aus- 
tralia I 

Tlie  first  wheat  was  jilanted  in  1839  at  the  Reedbeds,  but 
it  was  not  a  success.  Then  another  settler  tried  about  three 
acres  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  which  throve  well.  The  really 
best  start  was,  however,  made  by  the  South  Australian  Company 
in  1841,  at  the  south  end  of  what  are  now  the  city  lands. 

Port  Adelaide  at  this  time  was  a  mere  swamp,  and  known 
by  the  not-alluring  name  of  Port  Misery,  for  at  high  tide  the 
water,  it  is  said,  covered  the  face  of  the  country  nearly  as  far 
as  what  we  now  know  as  Alberton. 

The  sole  habitable  buildings  in  those  times  were  near  the 
banks  of  the  beautiful  stream  spoken  of  by  Colonel  Light,  and 
now  known  as  the  Torrens.  There  were  no  bridges,  and  people 
had  to  ford  over  it.  An  old-fashioned  lamp  on  an  old-fashioned 
post  lit  the  travellers  on  their  way  through  'Trish  Town,"  as 
that  now  very  aristocratic  suburb  of  North  Adelaide  was  then 
called. 

The  lamp-post  consisted  of  a  tree  sawn  off  square,  and  an 
iron  plate  fastened  on  top  to  support  an  oil-lamp.  That  post 
was  removed  only  last  year,  after  having  stood  for  about  sixty 
years,  and  long  outlived  its  purpose.  It  was  unfortunate  that 
the  ravages  of  white  ants  should  have  prevented  this  grand  old 
relic  of  the  early  days  from  securing  the  place  it  deserved  in 
the  museum.  A  little  farther  west  are  thirty  wide-spreading 
poplars,  which  are  often  pointed  out  as  the  finest  trees  of  their 
kind  in  the  city.  Mature  and  sturdy,  none  of  them  has  seen 
less  than  half  a  century,  and  they  are  a  magnificent  sight  in 
full   leaf. 

The  banks  of  the  beautiful  stream  have  now  been  further 
beautified  by  the  planting  and  growth  of  many  lovely  trees  and 
shrubs:  charming  grass  lawns  slope  to  the  banks,  an  ornamental 
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lake  has  been  formed,  and  many  pleasure-boats  are  to  be  seen 
on  its  placid  bosom,  also  on  the  rippling  waters  of  the  river; 
while  the  walk  by  its  side  to  the  Botanic  Park  or  the  Zoo  is 
delightful ;  what  a  change  has  now  come  over  the  scene !  The 
fair  Garden  City  of  the  South  can  now  hold  its  own  with  any 
city   in   Australia. 

Its  fine  buildings,  brilliantly-lit  streets,  and  lovely  park- 
lands  are  all  kept  in  most  exquisite  order.  Everything  is  up- 
to-date,  except — alas  !  it  must  be  told — its  tram.s.  I  can  indeed 
sympathize  with  the  Adelaide,  globe-trotting  citizen  who  was 
being  shown  the  sights  of  New  York,  in  America,  and  on  seeing 
a  desolate-looking  object  in  the  distance,  during  a  suburban 
excursion,  was  told  it  was  a  curio,  being  the  very  last  horse- 
tram  in  the  world.  The  Adelaide  citizen  did  not  like  to  give 
away  his  otherwise  attractive  and  up-to-date  native  city  by 
entering  into  explanations,  so  passed  on  in  silence.  But  every- 
thing conies  to  those  who  wait,  and  soon  the  horse-tram  will 
really  be  a  thing  of  the  past  in  Adelaide. 

The  first  horse-tram  was  started  here  29  years  ago,  and  has 
had  a  very  good  time,  for  the  Companies  made  fortunes  from 
them  ;  now  the  Government  has  bought  them  out  for 
£280,000.  Work  is  started,  and  Adelaide  will  soon  possess  elec- 
tric-trams, with  as  fine  a  system  as  any  in  the  world.  The 
latest  improvements  will  be  the  order  of  the  day.  South  Aus- 
tralia's indefatigable  Premier,  who  has  made  the  scheme  a 
great  study,  is  determined  to  secure  for  Adelaide  the  best  tram- 
service  in  the  world,  if  possible.  The  Engineer-in-Chief,  Mr. 
Moncrieff,  and  all  others  connected  with  the  scheme,  are  hard  at 
work  on  the  great  question,  and  the  sum  of  money  to  be  ex- 
pended will  exceed  £800,000. 

The  origin  of  the  tramway  is  thus  recorded  in  England  :  — 
'In  1794  Mr.  Homfray  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  'for  the 
construction  of  an  iron  tramroad,  or  railway,  between  Cardiff 
and  Merthyr  Tydvill.'  In  the  life  of  George  Stephenson  it  is 
stated  that  iron  ways  were  first  known  as  'Outram  roads,'  so 
called  after  Mr.  Benjamin  Outram,  of  Little  Eaton,  Derby- 
shire,  who,   in   connection   with   his   ironworks,   substituted   iron 
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for   wuodeii    rails.      Subsequcully,   for   brevity's   sake,   they   were 
called  tramroads." 

Mr.  Price's  Ministry  has  done  great  work  in  many  ways 
since  it  came  into  power,  and  unue  greater  than  the  new 
tramway  scheme,  wiiich  lias  been  taken  through  so  quickly  in 
such  a  thorough  manner,  and  which  will  be  an  electric  monument 
to  Premier  Price  and  his  colleasues. 


HIS    EXCELLENCY    THE    GOVKKNOH,    SIK    GKORGK    R.    LEHUNTE,    K.C.M.G. 


Victoria    Square,    Adelaide. 
''Advance    Australia." 


CHAPTER   III. 

Adelaide — Colonization — Prosperity — Surplus  Cash — North  Adelaide 
Suburbs — Glenelg — Old  Identities— The  Terrace — Children's  Hos- 
pital— Cathedral—  Convents. 

Adelaide  is  indeed  a  charming  city.  The  handsome  public 
buildings  with  their  fine  towers,  and  the  churches  with  their 
fine  spires,  loom  grandly  against  the  sunny  sky  Bounded  by 
its  range  of  lovely  hills,  surrounded  by  its  park  lands,  planta- 
tions, and  Arcadian-like  terraces,  the  glory  of  the  city,  it  is  iu 
itself  more  like  a  huge  ornamental  garden  than  anything  else. 
At  the  top  of  King  William  Street  is  the  well-kept  Victoria 
Square,  with  its  four  pretty  green  gardens,  the  imposing-looking 
courthouse,  large  public  offices,  and  splendid  post-office.  A 
bronze  statue  of  our  late  revered  Queen  Victoria,  from  whom  the 
square  takes  its  name,  stands  in  the  centre.  Light  Square,  Hind- 
marsh  Square,  Hurtle  and  Whitmore  Squares,  in  all  their  fresh, 
green  beauty,  are  within  half-mile  distance  of  each  other,  the 
whole,  again,  forming  a  gigantic  square  bounded  by  East,  South, 
North,  and  West  Terraces,  each  overlooking  a  beautiful  park,  and 
then  you  have  a  faint  idea  of  our  garden  city,  the  beauty  of  whose 
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broad  streets  is  noted  by  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  A 
very  indefatigable  Committee  of  the  Corporation  supervises 
the  work  of  cleaning  the  city,  park-lands,  suburbs,  and  planting 
public  gardens. 

The  Botanic  Park,  the  avenues  of  trees,  the  lawns,  shrub- 
beries, and  green  slopes  on  the  banks  of  the  Torrens,  where,  on 
summer  evenings,  great  numbers  of  the  citizens  meet  and  enjoy 
listening  to  the  excellent  music  of  the  Locomotive  Band,  which 
sweetly  discourses  while  they  enjoy  the  varied  scene  around,  bask 
in  the  evening  twilight,  and  inhale  the  health-giving  breezes  from 
the  range  of  charming  hills  beyond,  are  all  delightful.  The 
charms  of  the  river  cannot  be  overestimated,  for,  when  tired  of 
basking  in  the  twilight,  and  the  Queen  Moon,  which  makes  still 
more  beautiful  all  on  which  she  smiles,  rises,  rowing  on  the 
beautiful  two-mile  stretch  of  water  called  the  Torrens  Lake,  or  in 
the  warm  summer  days  a  trip  in  the  pretty  motor-launch  up  the 
shady  river,  with  the  beautiful  lawn,  green  banks,  and  drooping 
weeping-willows,  is  a  joy  not  to  be  equalled.  It  seem-S  almost 
incredible  that  this  beautiful  city,  only  fifty  years  ago,  was  a  vil- 
lage of  tents,  reed  huts,  and  dug-out  habitations,  and  that  the 
footpaths  were  so  bad  that  people  preferred  to  walk  on  the  roads. 

Now  there  are  90  miles  of  fine  streets,  13  miles  of  good  roads 
through  the  park-lands,  130  miles  of  footpaths  in  the  city,  27 
miles  of  promenade  in  the  parks,  which  comprise  2,300  acres. 
The  belt  of  park-lands  running  right  around  the  city  further- 
more finds  accommodation  for  212  athletic  clubs:  cricket,  122; 
football,  42;  tennis,  21;  hockey,  17;  lacrosse,  7;  golf,  2;  and 
polo.  This  does  not  include  the  Oval,  itself  a  part  of  the  park- 
lands. 

The  South  Australian  climate  is  really  one  of  the  healthiest 
in  the  world.  In  the  summer-time  it  is,  I  admit,  hot;  in  fact, 
some  days  very  hot,  and  more  days  hotter  than  hot,  but  one  must 
have  a  leaven  in  his  joy,  and  were  it  not  for  the  scorchers  we 
have  sometimes  to  endure  in  the  height  of  summer  Adelaide  City 
and  surroundings  would  be  almost  Paradise,  and  that  would  be 
too  much  joy  on  earth  for  mortal  man  or  womankind;  besides, 
when  the  heat  becomes  too  great  for  the  folk  in  the  city,  there 
are  the  lovely  sea  breezes  and  beaches  at  Glenelg,  the  Semaphore, 
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or  Largs  Bay,  not  forgetting  charming  Henley  Beach,  for  those 
who  love  the  sea,  and  the  cool  breezes  of  the  shady  hills  for  those 
Avho  prefer  the  country  for  a  change.  But  we  are  never  satisfied, 
and,  as  a  spring  poet  has  versified, 

"As  a  rule,  man's  a  fool; 
When  it's  hot,  he  wants  it  cool ; 
"When  it's  cool,  he  wants  it  hot; 
Always  wanting  what  it  is  not." 

There  is  one  thing  very  certain :  that,  whether  it's  cold  or 
whether  it's  hot,  he's  bound  to  weather  it  whether  or  not ;  but 
other  months,  particularly  May  and  June,  my  favourite  daugh- 
ters of  the  year,  the  weather  is  simply  delightful,  while  the  win- 
ters are  all  that  can  be  desired,  being  very  mild  compared  to  the 
blustering  winters  in  some  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  and  when 
we  get  a  rare  fall  of  beautiful  snov.'  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  time  of 
enjoyment  for  all  concerned.  Now,  as  regards  the  aforesaid  heat, 
although  the  temperature  is  high,  it  is  a  bearable  heat,  and  not 
so  oppressive  and  enervating  as  it  is  in  some  of  the  States.  Since 
writing  the  above  I  must  mention  the  lovely  cool  summer  we  are 
having  in  1907,  and  the  ideas  of  a  Queensland  gentleman,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Science  Congress  recently  here,  may  almost  be  taken  as 
my  own.  Having  been  told  he  was  going  to  the  hottest  place  in 
Australia,  he  was  pleasantly  surprised  at  the  lovely  Adelaide 
climate,  where  the  sum^mer  resembled  the  Queensland  spring. 
Mr.  A.  Gibb  Maitland,  of  Perth,  Western  Australia,  said  he 
had  never  spent  a  more  delightful  summer  week  any- 
where; while  the  President  of  the  Congress  (Dr.  Howitt),  who  is 
the  renowned  son  of  those  great  writers,  William  and  Mary 
Howitt,  remarked  that,  from  an  experience  of  nearly  fifty  years 
of  the  weather  in  different  portions  of  Australia,  he  did  not  re- 
member a  cooler  summer  week  than  he  had  passed  in  Adelaide. 
The  cool  temperature,  in  his  opinion,  was  caused  by  monsoonal 
influence  in  the  north. 

The  sweet  cleanliness  and  excellent  drainage  system  of  Ade- 
laide combine  to  make  it  singularly  healthy,  j^roof  of  which  is 
in  the  fact  that  the  death-rate  is  lower  than  in  any  other  city  of 
Australia.  Adelaide  is  frequently  described  as  the  "Holy 
City,"  and,  looking  up  early  liistory,   T  find  the  following  prin- 
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ciples  in  the  prospectus  of  the  South  Australian  Company,  which 
was  chiefly  formed  by  that  great  man,  tlie  late  Geoige  Fife  Angas, 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  in  England 
at  the  time  that  the  formation  of  South  Australia  was  first 
mooted,  and  who  is  justly  termed  "The  father  of  the  State." 

It  was  through  his  exertions  that  the  scheme  of  colonization 
to  the  southern  part  of  Australia  was  successfully  carried  out. 
Some  of  the  aforesaid  principles  were:  — 

1.  The  exclusion  of  convicts. 

2.  The  taking  out  of  persons  of  capital  and  int-elligence, 
especially  men  and  women  of  piety. 

3.  The  emigration  of  young  couples  of  good  character. 

4.  Free  trade,  free  government,  and  freedom  in  matters  of 
religion. 

These  are  the  stock  from  which  have  sprung  the  chief  in- 
habitants of  the  "Holy  City."  South  Australia  was  born  free, 
with  no  convict  birth-stain,  and,  as  a  State,  has  remained  free 
ever  since. 

A  free  country,  of  liberty-loving  and  independent  people, 
whose  prosperity  is  now  assured  in  the  highest  degree;  and  al- 
though its  population  is  not  the  largest  of  the  States,  South  Aus- 
tralia has  been  first  in  the  field  in  many  exploits,  among  which 
are  crossing  the  continent  by  John  McDouall  Stuart,  the  over- 
land telegraph  line,  the  opening  up  of  the  great  copper  mines 
without  foreign  capital,  the  development  of  the  great  silver 
mines  at  Broken  Hill,  and  the  Kalgoorlie  goldfield,  Western 
Australia. 

As  soon  as  the  State  had  a  Parliament  it  absolutely  separated 
Church  from  State,  devised  the  secret  ballot,  and  used  it  years 
before  the  other  States,  devised  the  real  property  law,  the  Tor- 
rens  Act,  and  put  the  first  tax  on  unimproved  land  values;  was 
the  first  State  to  place  poor  little  children  in  family  homes  in 
place  of  institutions  when  desirable ;  devised  the  law  of  treating 
and  punishing  child  criminals  in  juvenile  courts;  last,  but  not 
least,  it  was  in  South  Australia  that  women  had  the  municipal 
vote  first,  and  adult  suffrage  was  first  carried  in  the  Common- 
wealth. Now,  I  think  that  is  a  very  good  record  for  South 
Australia. 
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During  1907  the  value  of  the  exports  sent  away  from  South 
Australia  was  £1,850,495  in  advance  of  bhose  dispatched 
during  the  same  number  of  months  in  1906.  South  Australia 
is  no  doubt  going  ahead  with  leaps  and  bounds,  the 
value  per  head  of  goods  imported  into  and  exported  from  the 
State  amounting  to  very  large  figures.  In  1907  the  total  value 
of  South  Australia's  trade  was  £26,000,000  sterling.  To  fur- 
ther show  the  progress  that  South  Australia  has  made  during 
seventy-one  years,  since  the  proclamation  of  the  colony,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  remember  that,  whereas  then  the  soil  had  been 
broken  in  a  few  garden  plots,  there  is  now  under  cultivation  over 
3,400,000  acres.  In  1906  the  area  under  wheat  alone  was 
1,757,000  acres,  producing  22,000,000  bushels.  When  Governor 
Hindniarsh  landed  there  were  only  a  few  rods  of  earth  dug  with  a 
spade;  now  the  State  has  43,000  acres  under  orchards  and  vine- 
yards. In  addition  to  that,  in  country  which  at  first  was  of  no 
use  for  corn  or  wine  there  ha-s  been  raised  40  to  50  million 
pounds'  weight  of  wool,  and,  according  to  the  latest  statistics, 
South  Australia  has  over  6,000,000  sheep  and  50,000  horses  and 
cattle.  The  public  works  are  a  good  criterion  of  the  State's 
progress.  South  Australia  has  1,891  miles  of  railway,  on  which 
has  been  spent  over  £13,737,000,  returning  over  4^  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  cost. 

On  waterworks  there  has  been  an  expenditure  of  £3,923,300, 
and,  in  addition,  the  State  has  spent  £750,000  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  interior  by  artesian  wells  and  other  waterworks,  and 
intends  to  spend  more.  For  the  protection  of  the  seafaring 
people  and  the  assistance  of  navigation  there  has  been  expended 
£1,476,000  in  the  erection  of  jetties,  harbours,  and  lighthouses, 
whilst  £660,000  was  spent  in  drainage  works  for  Adelaide  and 
it«  suburbs.  Besides  this,  we  have  the  best  roads  in  Australia, 
and  have  spent  on  roads,  buildings,  telegraphs,  and  other  public 
works  £5,500,000,  making  a  grand  total  cost  in  public  works  of 
£26,000,000. 

The  programme  for  public  works  improvements  for  1907  is 
very  large;  £100,000  has  been  placed  on  the  Estimates  for  them, 
and,  if  required,  a  still  larger  sum  will  be  spent.  People  abroad 
have  no  idea  of  the  great  magnitude  of  this  State  of  Australia. 
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They  can  hardly  credit  it  when  told  that  it  contains  903,690 
square  miles,  or  578,361,600  acres;  more  than  fifteen  times  the 
size  of  England  and  Wales.  What  we  want  is  population,  for 
in  this  vast  State  the  number  of  people  is  one  person  to  every 
1,530  acres.  The  population  of  the  City  of  Adelaide  is  175,000, 
and  of  the  whole  State  380,245,  exclusive  of  aborigines. 

If  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world  only  knew  what  a 
glorious  country  our  Sunny  South  is,  we  would  have  them  flock- 
ing here  instead  of  to  Canada  and  other  places.  What  other 
place  in  the  world  has  the  great  facilities  of  Australia  1  Where 
can  be  found  such  easy  and  liberal  land  laws,  while  our  wonder- 
ful mineral  resources  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  are  a  world's 
record.  Our  climate  is  the  finest  in  the  world,  our  free  and 
cheerful  social  life  the  brightest.  All  needs  only  to  be  better 
known  to  bring  people  of  capital  who  wish  to  settle  in  a  new  land 
to  our  shores  in  thousands.  We  will  indeed  welcome  such  to 
this  great  State  of  Australia  with  open  hands,  ready  advice,  and 
help  to  all  who  set  foot  on  our  happy  shores. 

An  American  once  remarked  to  an  Irishman  that  his  was 
the  richest  country  in  the  world.  "Not  so,"  said  Pat;  "mine  is 
that  same,  because  its  capital  is  always  Dublin."  Now,  we  want 
our  population,  capital,  and  riches  to  go  one  better  and  be 
trebling.  When  that  time  comes  we  will  indeed  hold  our  own 
as  the  greatest,  richest  country  in  the  world,  whose  well-being  is 
now  quite  assured  by  the  buoyancy  of  its  trade  and  the  prosperity 
of  its  citizens.  In  fact,  as  Mr.  J.  M.  Reid,  late  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Manufactures,  said  at  one  of  the  meetings,  "Australia 
is  now  basking  in  the  sun  of  a  well-deserved  prosperity." 

Our  surplus  cash  is  being  invested  in  the  securities  of  our 
own  country,  thus  affording  the  world  at  large  the  finest  guar- 
antee of  Australian  financial  stability.  Great  business  is  done 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  in  the  different  cities  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  at  the  Adelaide  Exchange  large  sums  of  money  and 
numerous  shares  in  copper,  silver,  and  coal  are  constantly  chang- 
ing hands.  An  Englishman  tells  a  story  with  a  slight  Austra- 
lian flavour  in  it  that  is  worth  repeating.  He  was  standing 
outside  the  London  Stock  Exchange  one  day  when  a  miserable- 
looking  man  came  up  to  him  and  said,  "Sir,  you  were  once  my 
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friend.  Do  you  remember,  one  bitter  night,  giving  me  5s.  on 
this  very  spot?"  The  stockbroker  replied,  "Yes,  I  do." 
"Well,"  replied  the  man,  "that  money  was  the  turning-point  in 
my  career.  With  it  I  got  a  shave,  a  meal,  and  work.  I  saved 
my  money,  went  to  Australia,  made  a  fortune,  and,  last  week, 
I  came  back  to  London  to  share  my  wealth  with  you.  But,  un- 
fortunately, I  struck  the  Stock  Exchange  before  I  struck  you — 
and  have  you  another  5s.  you  can  conveniently  spare." 

North  Adelaide,  across  the  River  Torrens,  is  the  fashionable 
suburb,  w^here  the  elite  of  the  city  mostly  live  during  the  winter 
months,  and  where  they  have  built  many  splendid  mansions. 
There  is  a  beautiful  view  from  the  top  of  Pennington  Terrace, 
where  the  home  of  the  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Samuel  Way,  is 
situated.  It  is  called  "Montefiore,"  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
lovely  garden  and  pretty  greenhouses,  in  which  are  the  choicest 
plants  and  flowers  available.  In  the  aviaries  there  are  many 
specimens  of  the  rarest  birds  in  the  world,  the  whole  ensemble  of 
whicli  charming  Lady  Way  is  queen.  The  grounds  are  frequently 
the  scene  of  agreeable  garden  parties,  and  the  panorama  of  Ade- 
laide and  the  hills  beyond  delights  the  eyes  of  all  beholders. 
Visitors  often  remark  that  if  the  beautiful  scenery  around  Ade- 
laide were  only  around  Melbourne,  all  the  world  would  know 
of  it,  but  that  Adelaide  people  seem  to  hide  their  jewel  under 
a  bushel  by  not  letting  people  outside  of  the  State  know  what 
they  possess;  so  1  hope,  in  my  little  way,  to  help  things  along  a 
bit.  Amongst  other  pretty  suburbs  are  Maylands,  Magill, 
Kensington,  Rose  Park,  and  Unley  (lately  proclaimed  a  city). 
Victoria  Avenue  is  a  very  choice  beauty  spot,  where  many  of  the 
men  in  the  city  and  on  'Change  have  artistic  homes.  The 
Avenue  was,  between  fifteen  and  twenty  years  ago,  a  dairy  farm. 
The  great  paddock,  studded  with  gigantic  gumtrees,  was  entered 
by  slip-panels  at  Northgate  Street  and  Wood  Street.  The 
eucalypti  were  the  home  of  the  opossum  and  the  laughing-jack, 
magpie,  and  other  native  birds,  and  the  aborigines  from  the 
lakes  regularly  made  their  wurleys  and  camps  beneath  the  giant 
trees.  Mr.  Simon  Harvey  and  the  late  Hon.  W.  Haslam  were 
the  cause  of  the  estate  being  cut  up  for  beautiful  homes,  which 
are    surrounded    by    gardens    of     sweet-scented     flowers,     lovely 
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orangeries,  and  groves  of  lemon-trees.  Some  of  the  residents 
go  in  for  the  cultivation  of  the  queen  of  flowers,  and  one  minia- 
ture rosery  is  very  suggestive  of  that  exquisite  part  of  the 
Botanic  Gardens  called  "The  Rosery." 

Another  pretty  suburb  is  Hawthorn,  and,  farther  on,  nest- 
ling at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  Mitcham,  where  there  are  lovely 
flower-gardens  in  front  of  the  villas  and  orchards  and  fruit- 
gardens  adjacent.  The  wheat  crops  in  some  of  the  fields  are 
quite  remarkable.  I  saw  a  particularly  fine  one  near  Mr. 
Wilcox's  residence,  and,  on  enquiry,  seeing  the  corn  waving  very 
high,  found  it  measured  over  G  feet.  An  English  friend  asked 
me  where  the  poor  people  lived  in  Adelaide,  as  all  the  houses 
seemed  so  large  and  well-cared  for.  I  drove  her  round  the  west- 
end  suburbs,  where  the  working-class,  but  not  necessarily  the  poor 
people,  mostly  live.  She  was  surprised  at  the  trim  aspect  of  all 
the  places  we  passed.  I  told  her  that  as  regards  poor  people, 
as  they  are  known  in  Great  Britain^  we  really  have  none  in  Aus- 
tralia. Mile  End,  Thebarton,  and  Hindmarsh  are  very  im- 
portant manufacturing  suburbs,  with  the  usual  smoky  aspect. 

The  City  of  Adelaide  seems  to  be  simply  'pranked  with 
boughs  of  embowering  blossom,"  there  are  so  many  beautiful 
trees  around  it;  but  why  the  dearth  of  our  own  eucalypti,  which 
is  certainly  conspicuous  by  its  absence?  Now,  as  well  as  their 
beauty,  they  have  such  a  health-giving  charm,  and,  being  our 
national  tree,  should  be  better  represented.  It  is  said  that  they 
are  somewhat  conservative,  and  resent  the  planting  of  foreign 
trees  by  killing  them.  That  is  to  say,  that  they  extract  nearly 
all  the  nourishment  from  the  ground  and  leave  little  for  their 
rivals,  and  probably  that  is  the  reason  for  their  banishment. 

Government  House,  embowered  in  its  shady  garden,  is 
opposite  to  Parliament  House,  and  in  certainh^  a  vtrv  central 
if  somewhat  public  position  for  a  vice-regal  residence,  but  the 
Governor's  summer  home  at  Marble  Hill  is  amongst  the  charm- 
ing hills  near  Norton's  Summit,  and  is  everything  that  can  be 
desired. 

Happy  times  are  spent  in  summer-time  at  Gleuelg  and  Hen- 
ley Beach,  especially  by  the  children,  who  play  about  in  the 
sand,  digging    and    making    castles,  or    paddling    in    the    water. 
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What  care  they  for  seats  to'  sib  on,  or  pavilions  for  tea  ?  Mother 
usually  has  her  basket  well  provided  with  goodies  for  them,  and 
as  long  as  they  can  paddle  in  the  water,  pick  up  shells  and  sea- 
weed, dig  out  funny  little  sea  urchins,  catch  little  wagtail  fishes, 
to  fill  their  little  buckets,  and  indulge  in  other  seaside  joys  dear 
to  the  juvenile  heart,  they  are  content  to  stay  until  they  ar©  quite 
tired  out,  and  want  to  go  home  to  "bye-bye." 

Glenelg  is  certainly  South  Australia's  chief  watering-place, 
interesting  not  only  for  its  historic  recollections,  but  for  its 
progression,  beauty,  salubrity,  and  peacefulness.  What  mattera 
to  the  present  generation  if  at  one  time  the  shore  I'e-echoed  with 
the  wild  shouts  of  the  natives  engaged  in  tribal  warfare,  or  their 
weird  songs  and  strange  corrobborees  to  celebrate  death  and  vic- 
tory, in  the  wild  bush  near  to  the  shelly  beach.  Now  splendid 
residences  grace  the  seaside,  and  imposing  public  halls  the  streets, 
while  trains  run  frequently.  In  1856  the  first  means  of  public 
locomotion  to  the  Bay,  as  it  is  now  usually  called,  came  into 
use  to  take  people  for  pleasure  and  balmy  breezes  to  the  seaside. 
Ic  was  a  colonial-built  omnibus,  called  "The  Red  Rover,"  and  it 
left  the  Royal  Admiral  yards  every  Sunday.  The  fare  was  3s. 
return,  and  it  was  such  a  treat  for  the  people  that  the  rush  for 
"The  Red  Rover"  became  so  great  that  a  "Blue  Rover"  was  soon 
in  the  running  as  well,  and  later  "The  Wave"  started  daily 
journeys.  In  those  days  coach  proprietors  were  warm  rivals. 
One,  being  of  a  pious  turn  of  mind,  advertised  thus  :  "This  coach 
will  start  daily  (D.V.)  at  10  a.m.,  returning  at  4  p.m."  The  other 
proprietor,  being  somewhat  illiterate  and  non  -  religious,  was 
puzzled  over  the  D.V.,  and  imagined  it  had  something  to  do  with 
the  weather.  He  accordingly  put  up  a  notice,  which  ran  :  — ■ 
"This  coach  will  run  daily  to  Glenelg  and  back,  D.V.  or  not  D.V." 

Now,  on  holidays  and  Sundays  the  beach  is  crowded  with 
picnic  parties,  and  very  picturesque  effects  are  seen  with  the 
numbers  of  pretty  tents  dotted  about  the  shore,  for,  as  the  Lon- 
doner carries  his  campstool  when  going  pleasuring,  so  does  the 
South  Australian  often  take  his  little  tent  when  going  picnicking. 
All  kinds  of  games  are  engaged  in  at  the  picnics,  not  forgetting 
the  old-fashioned  "kiss-in-the-ring."  One  young  lady,  on  asking 
her  swain  if  kissing  was  proper,  was  told,    'Let's  put  our  heads 
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together  and  consider  the  question,"  while  a  learned  lady  re- 
marked that  kissing  put  her  in  mind  of  the  Three  Graces.  To 
the  married  woman  it  meant  Faith,  the  single  woman  Hope,  and 
the  old  maid  Charity. 

The  longevity  of  South  Australians  is  becoming  really  re- 
markable. Out  of  32  deaths  recently  recorded,  25  were  of  per- 
sons whose  united  ages  were  1,G65  years,  an  average  of  72  years 
each ;  7  were  between  70  and  80 ;  7  over  80  years  of  age,  and  we 
still  have  in  our  midst  a  cheerful  old  lady  of  99,  Mrs. 
Stockham,  of  Fulha^,  and  that  wonderful  old  gentleman  of 
101,  Mr.  W.  Vincent,  of  Norwood,  who  chops  wood  for  the 
stove,  and  carries  to  his  dear  old  wife,  who  is  bedridden,  all  her 
meals.  ''His  chief  care  is  to  do  all  he  can  for  her,  and  strikingly 
pathetic  is  the  tenderness  with  which  he  studies  her  wishes,  re- 
placing her  pillows  Avhen  necessary,  and  fastening  her  shawl 
around  her  with  trembling  fingers  when  she  sits  up.  His  reward 
is  her  loving  smile  of  gratitude.  Every  day  he  takes  his  walk — 
which  lasts  about  half  an  hour — and  he  insists  on  going  alone. 
He  walks  as  briskly  as  many  young  men."  We  are  told 
that  marriage  is  ,a  failure;  certainl}'-  it  is  not  in  this  case.  Still 
more  amazing  was  the  dear  old  lady  centenarian,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Stead,  of  Medindie,  who,  in  her  one-hundred-and-third  year, 
retained  her  faculties  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  conversed  on 
many  subjects  connected  with  her  early  life.  With  all  these  old 
folks  so  hale  and  hearty  it  does  not  look  as  if  South  Australians 
will  have  to  start  the  new  cures  which  it  is  whispered  will  shortly 
come  into  vogue,  some  of  which  are  mentioned  as  follows  :  — 

Fashion  pills,  to  cure  the  dress  habit. 

Anti-club  capsule,  after  each  clubman's  meal. 

Spooning-tablets,  to  bring  the  young  men  to  the  point. 

Non-destructive  drops  for  babies. 

Staying  solution  for  servants. 

Anti-impulse  pills  for  bill-collectors. 

New-life  drops  for  the  aged. 

Opposite  Government  House,  North  Terrace,  the  striking- 
bronze  statue  of  a  South  Australian  soldier  on  his  war  horse 
commemorates  the  help  given  to  old  England  by  her  South  Aus- 
tralian sons  during  the  late  Boer  War,  and  is  also  a  tribute  to 
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those  who  gave  up  their  lives  for  Queen  and  country.  Farther 
along  the  Terrace  is  the  statue  of  the  Scottish  poet,  Burns,  but 
as  yet  the  Arcadian  city  does  not  boast  a  statue  of  England's 
greatest  bard  and  dramatist,  Sliakespeare,  although  a  movement 
was  started  some  time  ago,  and  funds  at  different  times  have 
been  raised  by  the  performances  of  members  of  the  University 
Shakspearian  Society  and  other  lovers  of  the  works  of  the  im- 
mortal bard,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  statue  of  Shakspeare  will 
ere  long  be  unveiled  in  this  artistic  city. 

llearins:  music  one  Saturdav  afternoon  I  went  out  on  the 
balcony  to  see  what  band  it  was.  It  was  the  khaki-clad  Volun- 
teer Band,  and  the  corps  was  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  Public 
Library  in  true  military  style.  I  was  just  in  time  to  hear  the 
concluding  words  of  a  speech  the  captain  was  giving  the  men 
Ijrevious  to  dismissal.  "And  now  I  call  upon  you  to  give  three 
cheers  for  Her  Gracious  Majesty,  Queen  Alexandra,  whose  birth- 
day it  is  to-day."  The  corps  responded  in  the  heartiest  manner 
possible.  We  are  very  loyal  to  our  King  and  Queen  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  proud  of  any  opportunity  to  show  our  patriotic 
feelings. 

The  Police  Band,  which,  with  its  fine  body  of  men,  passes 
along  North  Terrace  every  montli,  in  marching  order,  return- 
ing from  the  Treasury,  where  the  men  have  been  for  tlieir  pay, 
always  finish  up  with  "God  Save  the  King."  A  splendid  olive- 
tree,  over  seventy  years  old,  was  cut  down  this  week  on  North 
Terrace.  It  seemed  a  pity,  but  the  workman  who  felled  it,  and  to 
whom  I  said,  "Woodman,  spare  that  tree,"  looked  at  me  wonder- 
ingly  and  said,  "It's  got  to  come  down,  ma'am,  for  a  new  build- 
ing's going  up  soon."  Thus  goes  the  world  along,  and  the  old  must 
make  way  for  the  new.  Many  of  tlie  citizens  of  the  city  have 
asked  Mr.  Moore,  Secretary  of  the  Company  which  owned  the  tree, 
for  pieces  as  a  momento,  and  the  roots,  trunk,  and  branches  have 
been  sawn  up,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  made  into  garden-seats  and 
tables  or  smaller  articles  of  interest,  so  that  one  of  the  old  marks 
of  early  days  will  not  yet  quite  pass  away. 

The  south  side  of  this  terrace  could  almost  be  called  Doctors 
and  Dentists'  Terrace,  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  bank  at  the 
corner,  tlie  South  Australian  Club,  G.  &  R.  Wills  &  Co.,  Mrs. 
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Powis  Stuart's  Elocution  and  Shakcsperian  Studio,  and  a  few 
private  houses,  most  of  the  eastern  end  is  devoted  to  the  above 
necessary  fraternities.  Looking  througli  the  pretty  trees  that 
shade  the  terrace  on  to  the  opposite  side,  one  seees  the  massive 
public  buildings  which  ornament  the  thoroughfare.  Crossing 
Frome  Road,  with  its  avenue  of  plane-trees  leading  to  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens,  one  sees  the  entrance-gates  of  that  great  insti- 
tution, the  Adelaide  Hospital,  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
hospitals  in  the  Commonwealth,  where  good  doctors  aija  iriost 
skilful  nursing  are  available  for  the  sick  poor,  or  those  who  meet 
with  accidents  which  require  immediate  attention.  The  nurses 
are  manned — or,  I  should  say,  womaned — by  Miss  Graham,  a 
practical  Scotch  lady.  Matron  was  the  term  used  to  indicate 
the  head  of  affairs  at  one  time,  but  now  it  is  Sister  Graham. 
Why,  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  it  is  because  it  sounds  more 
sympathetic,  although  it  is  said  that  to  be  a  real  good  nurse  one 
must  not  be  sympathetic.  But  I  don't  believe  in  the  theory, 
for  a  nurse  with  a  warm  heart  will  do  her  duty  kindly,  if  not 
quite  so  conscientiously  as  her  cold-hearted  sister.  Give  me 
the  nurse  who,  in  the  small  hours  of  the  moi-ning,  will  come  to 
the  sick  one's  bedside  with  a  drink  of  warm  milk,  perhaps  not 
ordered  by  the  doctor,  and  with  a  soothing  word  of  gentle 
sympathy — that  also  not  ordered,  but  still  doses  of  which  are  all 
gratefully  accepted  by  the  sick  one — rather  than  the  determined 
nurse  who  does  her  duty  well,  and  says,  "Now  then,  So-and-so, 
time  for  your  medicine,"  or  treatment,  whatever  it  may  be;  or, 
"Don't  scald  yourself  with  that  hot- water  tube ;  be  careful,  can't 
you  1"  O  nurses,  be  thou  ministering  angels  always,  as  well  as 
practical  women. 

One  fine-looking  nurse  in  the  Adelaide  Hospital  always  re- 
minded me  of  Glory  Quayle,  and  one  of  the  young  doctors  John 
Storm.  He  was  a  good-looking  fellow  rather,  and  I  thought 
had  more  than  a  passing  doctorly  admiration  for  the  well-set-up 
ni:rse. 

Tho  Hospital  -Committee  is  very  good  to  its  nurses,  The 
hours  are  long,  and  nurses  sometimes  get  ill,  and  no  wonder, 
with  sucli  arduous  work  and  seeing  such  painful  sights.  When 
they  are  ill  they  are  immediately  sent  to  bed  in  their  own  private 
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quarters,  wlierc  there  is  a  nurses"  sick-room,  and  made  into 
patients  themselves.  Every  care  and  attention  is  given  to  them, 
and  their  pay  goes  on  all  the  same,  so  when  tiiey  get  up  they  can 
go  away  for  a  little  holiday  on  their  own  account  to  recuperate, 
or  be  sent  to  the  St.  Margaret's  Convalescent  Home  at  the 
Semaphore  to  inhale  the  invigorating  sea  breeze  and  otherwise 
enjoy  a  complete  rest,  to  fit  themselves  to  once  more  take  up  their 
work.  The  Hospital  has  a  splendid  staflF  of  nurses,  and  each 
ward  has  its  charge-nurse,  who  is  under  the  Sister  Superinten- 
dent. The  doctors  are  skilful,  and  most  of  them  well  liked.  As 
in  other  hospitals,  there  are  maiiy  students  training  for  the 
medical  profession.  The  ophthalmic  ward  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  two  of  Adelaide's  most  eminent  eye  specialists.  Dr. 
Symons  and  Dr.  Hill,  who  also  attend  out-patient«  at  an  outdoor 
ward  near  the  entrance  gates.  The  two  doctors  are  especially 
skilful,  and  from  practical  experience  I  must  mention  Dr.  Hill 
— who  also  has  a  private  hospital  at  Parkside,  where  his  care  of 
the  eyes  of  many  sufferers,  as  well  as  of  those  in  the  public 
hospital,  is  well  known — and  I  have  much  gratification  in  stating 
tliat  Dr.  Hill  cured  my  eyes  when  I  had  once  given  myself  up 
as  nearly  blind. 

The  lady  night  superintendent  of  the  Hospital  is  Sister 
Williams,  who  has  for  fifteen  years  occupied  the  onerous  position. 
Night  in,  night  out,  for  all  those  years,  with  but  a  short  annual 
holiday,  this  dear  woman  has  gone  her  nightly  rounds,  through 
heat  and  cold,  fine  and  wet  weather.  Often  during  the  winter, 
with  a  rug  over  her  shoulders,  an  umbrella  over  her  stately 
head,  and  a  dark  lantern  in  her  hands,  has  she  gone  backwards 
and  forwards  to  the  different  w^ards — for  the  Adelaide  Hospital 
is  a  somewhat  disconnected  place,  with  manv  different  buildings. 
All  of  those  have  to  be  visited  every  night,  the  nurses  spoken  to 
and  cheered,  and  any  dangerously  sick  person  often  personally 
attended  to  with  her  own  deft  and  gentle  hands.  Many  poor 
souls  near  the  passing  of  their  spirits  have  looked  with  thankful 
eyes  at  'Sister,"  who  has  cheered  tliem  with  a  helpful  and  kindly 
word. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  large  staff  of  male  and  female  servants, 
wardmaids,   and  wardsmen  necessary   for  the  upkeep  of  such  a 
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large  establishnient.  Some  of  these  liave  tfieir  little  weaknesses 
as  well  as  other  people,  and  one  evinced  a  great  liking  for  fre- 
quently having  her  fortune  told.  One  evening  .she  was  noticed 
to  be  weeping  copiously,  and  on  a  nurse  asking  what  was  the 
niatttr,  she  replied,  "Sure,  Nurse,  it's  terrible  news  for  mc  this 
evening.  The  fortune-teller  told  me  that  my  father  was  working 
hard  for  a  living,  shovelling  coal  and  attending  fires."  "AVcll, 
that's  no  great  trouble,  Nora,  is  it?"  said  the  Nurse.  'Oh,  but 
Nurse,  dear,"  replied  Norah,  "sure  my  poor  father  has  been  dead 
these  nine  years." 

The  Children's  Hospital  in  North  Adelaide  is  a  memento  of 
the  munificence  of  the  late  J.  H.  Angas.  who  very  liberally 
endowed  it.  It  is  well-conducted,  and  quite  a  pleasure  to 
visit  it  and  see  the  dear  little  children  nestling  in  white  cots 
and  being  nursed  back  to  health,  after  perhaps  nearly  losing 
their  lives  in  their  own  homes,  which,  of  course,  have  not  the 
ventilation  and  appointments  of  the  beautiful  hospital.  A 
little  boy  I  knew,  when  it  came  time  for  him  to  go  home  cured, 
did  not  want  to  leave,  and  a  little  girl  who  went  home  quite 
well  cried  all  night  to  go  back  to  her  pretty  white  cot  and  nice 
nursey.  Some  of  the  mothers  who  go  to  visit  their  children 
do  very  foolish  things.  No  presents  ar?  allowed  to  be  given  to 
the  little  ones  but  what  is  quite  approved  of  by  the  nurses,  and 
yet  some  of  the  inothers  watch  their  opportunity  and  smuggle 
sweets  into  the  cots,  to  be  found  by  the  nurse,  who  always  makes 
an  investigation  after  the  visitors  have  gone.  But  in  one  case 
the  things  had  been  so  cleverly  hidden,  and  the  child  had  eaten 
the  forbidden  fruit,  that,  like  Johnnie  Jones'  sister  Sue,  who 
■"ate  the  unripe  peach  that  in  the  orchard  grew,"  she  lost  her  life. 
This  through  the  mistaken  kindness  of  a  foolish  mother.  When 
the  fortunate  little  ones  recover,  and  are  able  to  go  out  for 
an  airing,  it  is  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  uniformed  nurses  taking 
their  little  charges  on  the  river  or  the  Torrens  Lake  in  a  motor- 
launch. 

As  Acting-Governor,  Sir  Samuel  Way  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  this  Hospital  in  1878,  and  has  been  its  President  ever 
since.  In  recognition  of  his  long  services  the  original  building 
is  called  the  "Way  Building." 
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The  back  of  the  Hospital  opens  out  on  to  charming  lawns 
and  gardens.  Passing  in  the  Walkerville  tram  on  my  way  to 
Medindie,  a  fashionable  suburb,  and  seeing  the  building  and  its 
lovely  grounds,  it  reminded  me  of  one  of  the  lovely  homes  of 
England,  but  when  out  on  the  balcony  stepped  a  nurse  carrying 
a  little  convalescent  child  I  then  knew  that  it  was  the  Children  s 
Hospital,   and  what  a  charming  place  it  is. 

The  Parkside  Lunatic  Asylum,  the  Queen's  Maternity  Home, 
the  Walkerville  House  of  Mercy,  and  that  saddest  of  all  places, 
the  Home  for  Incurables,  are  also  well  looked  after  by  the 
generosity  of  the  Adelaide  people  and  the  Government.  I 
believe  that,  for  the  size  of  the  city  and  its  population,  more 
money  is  collected  for  the  various  institutions,  and  they  are 
better  endowed  by  the  Government,  than  in  any  other  State  in 
the  Commonwealth.  Kalyra  Sanatorium,  for  the  treatment  of 
the  wealthier  classes  of  the  community  who  suffer  from  that 
dreaded  disease,  consumption,  is  situated  in  the  charming  hills 
near  Belair ;  while  Nunyara  Sanatorium,  for  the  open-air  treat- 
ment of  those  poorer  people  who  are  not  immune  from  the  dread 
scourge,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  Mount  Lofty  Range,  also 
near  Belair.  The  sufferers  live  in  pretty,  open  cottages,  the 
old-fashioned  style  of  hospital  ward  being  now  quite  done  away 
with  in  connection  with  the  new  and  successful  treatment. 

St.  Peter's  Cathedral,  which  is  not  far  from  that  beautiful 
stream  called  the  Torrens,  has  some  very  nice  memorial  windows. 
I  admired  the  one  very  much  in  the  memory  of  Lady  Edith  Fer- 
gusson,  wife  of  our  former  Governor,  Sir  James  Fergusson,  who 
recently  lost  his  life  in  the  sad  calamity  at  Jamaica.  Lady  Edith 
was  very  much  esteemed  here.  The  Barr  Smith  window  is  very 
beautiful  also.  Many  costly  gifts  have  enriched  the  handsome 
Cathedral  Church,  including  the  brass  tablets  under  the  gallery 
recording  the  names  of  the  South  Australian  soldiers  who  fell 
during  the  Boer  War,  and  a  beautiful  crucifix  which  was  the 
gift  of  the  Earl  of  Kintore. 

The  new  Bishop,  Nutter  Thomas,  is  taking  a  very  great  inter- 
est in  his  new  diocese,  and,  travelling  over  all  parts  of  the  State, 
he  has  already  endeared  himself  to  the  people,  while  his  eloquent 
sermons  and  the  music  rendered  at  the  Catiedral  by  the  choir 
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prove  very  soothing  and  restful  to  joeople  with  tired  nerves  who, 
like  myself,  sometimes  seek  peace  and  rest. 

I  went  out  one  afternoon  to  the  pretty  suburb  of  Glen 
Osmond,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  to  call  on  Archbishop  O'Reily. 
He  is  in  rather  poor  health,  but  very  rich  in  sjiirit  and  kindness. 
I  found  him  in  his  garden  with  his  favourite  dogs,  one  a  very 
ugly  but  extra  faithful  Irish  setter  leaping  around  him,  which, 
seeing  a  stranger  entering  the  grounds,  made  an  effusive  rush 
towards  me,  thereby  nearly  putting  my  heart  in  my  mouth,  for 
next  to  my  pet  horror  of  cows  strange  dogs  come  a  good  second, 
no  matter  how  affectionately  they  greet  me.  The  good  Bishop 
quickly  called  the  Irish  Setter  and  severely  reprimanded  him  for 
his  effusive  conduct,  and  we  then  entered  the  Presbytery  and  sat 
down  for  a  chat.  The  Archbishop  was  mvich  delighted  to  tell  me 
of  the  progress  of  tlie  different  convent  schools  and  homes  in 
Adelaide  connected  with  their  Catholic  Churches.  He  is  a  great 
lover  of  his  adopted  home,  and  said  he  was  very  pleased  to  come 
back,  after  his  late  tour  in  Ireland,  to  the  sunny  clime  of  South 
Australia,  where  the  skies  are  so  blue,  the  sun  so  bi'ight,  the  soil 
so  rich  in  fruit,  the  harvest  so  prolific,  and  the  flowers  so  sweet, 
that  it  is  a  land  to  love  and  a  land  to  joyfully  return  to,  despite 
the  charms  of  the  old  land. 

The  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  High  School  for 
Girls  is  in  Angas  Street,  and  the  dear  Rev.  Mother,  as  the  Irish 
bard  says,  is  a  "sweet  smiling  creature,"  so  that  it  must  be  a 
pleasure  for  the  scholars  and  a  boon  to  the  Sisters  to  have  her  for 
their  Superior.  At  the  recent  annual  concert  and  prize-giving 
many  young  ladies  evinced  great  talent  and  proficiency  in  music, 
while  the  exhibits  of  their  work  in  painting,  brush  and  fancy 
work,  showed  a  very  high  standard  of  excellence,  for  which  many 
prizes  were  taken  by  the  pupils.  The  Convent  of  St.  Mary's 
Dominican,  West  Terrace,  and  the  Prior}^  at  North  Adelaide  are 
all  that  can  be  desired,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  unable,  through 
pressure  of  space,  to  give  a  full  description  of  these  beautiful 
convent  schools.  The  boys'  college  of  the  Christian  Brothers  in 
Wakefield  Street  should  be  seen  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  Catholic  community. 


'Let    Jorc    thiouiili     (jikkJ    (IcpiU    slioir." 

— Arnold. 

CHAPTER    IV. 


Cottage  Homes — Bojs'  and    Girls"   Clubs — Observatory — The    ^Nlayor 
and  Town  Council. 

The  late  George  11.  Scarfe  was  a  real  benefactor  to  old  folks 
when  he  left  by  will  a  large  sum  of  money  to  build  cottage  homes 
at  Norwood  for  indigent  octogenarians  who  had  through  life  been 
engaged  in  literary,  commercial,  or  other  business  pursuits. 
There  are  ten  comfortable  cottages  of  new  design,  fitted  with 
every  convenience ;  nice  gardens  in  front  improve  their  appear- 
ance. They  are  not  pauper  homes,  and  any  old  jaensioners  could 
end  their  days  quite  happily  there.  On  the  same  lines  at  North 
Adelaide  there  are  some  cottage  homes  built  by  the  Adelaide 
Benevolent  and  Strangers'  Friend  Society  at  a  cost  of  £2,568. 
A  very  nominal  rent  is  charged,  thereby  making  the  tenants 
feel  quite  independent,  and  the  Secretary  invites  living  philan- 
thropists to  support  such  a  good  movement,  instead  of  waiting  to 
express  their  charity  in  their  wills.  I  think  Adelaide  is  without 
a  doubt  the  best  place  in  the  world  for  the  poor.  Rations  are 
given  out  to  a  very  large  extent  to  people  who  have  not  much 
means  and  who  require  them.  No  one  need  ever  go  hungry  or 
homeless  in  Adelaide,  not  onlv  a  beautiful  city  by  Nature,  but  by 
the  good  works  of  its  citizens,  for  here  if  any  ons  requires  help 
hs  instantly  gets  it.  Tlie  Samaritan  Fund,  the  Rescue  Society, 
ITome  of  Mercy,  and  Destitute  Asylum,  all  do  good  work. 
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■'Tlie  Elberfeld  scheme,"  now  greatly  in  vogue  in  Germany, 
has  lately  been  introduced  here  by  that  good  man  W.  Herbert 
PluUipps.  Its  m.otto  is:  'ITel}:)  the  poor  to  help  themselves."  The 
system  is  to  divide  helpers  into  small  sections,  who  go  about  the 
poorer  parts  of  the  city  encjuii-ing  into  everything  and  helping 
according  to  requirements.  "No  person  shall  be  left  in  want"  is 
the  guiding  principle,  and  enquiring  often  makes  it  impossible  for 
unworthy  people  to  depend  upon  the  charity  of  the  benevolent. 
There  is  also  the  Strangers'  Friend  and  Benevolent  Society, 
whose  aim  and  work  are  most  commendable.  Strangers  arriving 
here  need  noc  go  without  food  or  shelter,  for  by  applying  to  the 
Secretary  their  immediate  wants  are  relieved  and  future  help  and 
advice  given.  The  text  "I  was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  me  in" 
certainly  applies  to  the  good  folks  of  Adelaide,  which  for  all- 
round  good  charity  stands  second  to  none  to  any  city  in  Aus- 
tralia. Then  that  great  organization  th©  Salvation  Army  has  no 
less  than  seven  homes  and  shelters  for  the  poor,  the  criminal, 
the  sick,  and  the  orphan.  Their  work  is  too  well  known  to  need 
further  comment. 

When  in  London  I  went  to  see  th3  thousand  little  slum  child- 
ren at  North  Hampton  Institute,  Clerkenwell,  sit  down  to  the 
Christmas  treat  and  dinner  provided  by  the  kind  children  of  the 
Sunbeam  Society  in  Adelaide,  who  annually  send  to  London 
£100  for  that  purpose.  The  dinner  takes  place  on  the  28th 
December  (Commemoration  Day),  and  it  was  a  happy  sight  to  see 
those  poor  little  ones,  their  faces  shining  with  soap  and  happiness, 
sitting  at  the  long  tables  down  the  great  hall,  their  beaming 
smiles  and  sparkling  eyes  dancing  with  joy  at  the  thoughts,  and 
smell,  of  the  treats  in  store  for  them  after  grace.  To  see  them 
enjoy  the  novelty  of  roast  beef,  plum  pudding,  and  fruit,  wath 
deep  draughts  of  nectar  in  the  guise  of  lemonade,  oh  !  the  joy  of 
it  to  all  of  them  from  the  slums  and  alley-ways  of  Clerkenwell ! 

I  don't  think  I  ever  felt  so  proud  of  being  an  Australian  as 
on  that  dav  when  those  poor  ragged  children  after  dinner  gave 
three  ringing  cheers  for  the  Sunbeams  of  South  Australia.  Such 
a  novel  and  pretty  idea  was  carried  out  at  the  treat.  This  was 
a  little  booklet,  'The  Empire,"  linked  by  love-knots,  on  which 
were  printed  two  hemispheres,  with  the  British  possessions  clearly 
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marked,  portraits  of  l^ord  Shaftesbury,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Northampton  (the  latter  being  the  President, 
and  the  two  former  past  Presidents  of  the  Ragged  School  Union 
and  the  Shaftesbury  Society),  and  the  likeness  of  Charles  Dickens, 
whose  'Christmas  Carol"'  and  "The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth"  have 
done  so  much  to  spread  the  Christmas  feeling  of  goodwill.  The 
little  publication,  speaking  of  help  from  colonials  for  the  poor 
children  of  the  empire  city,  did  not  omit  to  mention  that  South 
Australia  led  the  way  in  the  good  work,  when,  ten  years  ago,  the 
first  treat  given  by  the  Children's  Sunbeam  Society  was  held,  and 
that  "Uncle  Harry"  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Finlayson  have  fostered  this 
interest  through  The  Adelaide  Register^  The  Observer,  and  The 
Evenirjy  Journal. 

The  Sunbeam  Society  is  a  household  word  in  South  Aus- 
tralia, and  circles  of  the  parent  round  arc  in  all  the  country 
towns,  doing  much  good  by  teaching  the  young  people 
to  be  helpful  to  others,  and  encouraging  their  literary  and 
artistic  tastes  in  every  possible  way.  INIany  of  the  members  show 
literary  talent  cf  no  mean  order,  as  seen  by  some  of  the  letters 
and  essays  published.  The  Society  has  endowed  a  cot  at  the 
Children's  Hospital  of  which  it  is  very  proud,  and  its  flower  mis- 
sion is  quite  a  boon  to-  the  hospitals  in  the  citv  and  country.  Its 
motto  is  most  approjoriate  :  — 

"Flowers   to    these   spirits    in    prison    aic    all    tht'v   can   know   of   tlie 
spring. 
Thoy   freshen  and   sweeten   tlie   wards    like   the   watt   of   an   angel's 
wing." 

A  large  amount  has  been  distributed  by  the  Sunbeam  Child- 
ren's Society  to  the  various  children's  institutions,  and  over 
£1,000  has  been  sent  to  England  for  the  annual  Christmas  dinner 
for  the  waifs  before  mentioned.  The  Soldiers  of  the  Pen  is 
another  praiseworthy  Society,  where  a  General  commands  a  num- 
ber of  youthful  Soldiers  who  try  to  add  their  little  points  of  liglit 
to  the  sky  to  the  very  best  of  their  ability. 

A  very  fine  institution  in  Wakefield  Street  is  that  known  as 
the  O.B.I. ,  which  means  Our  Boys'  Institute,  or  Club,  and  it  is 
an  ideal  place  for  boys,  for  they  can  become  educated  mentally 
and  physically  with  great  pleasure  and  interest  to  themselves,  and 
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that  is  half  the  battle  with  the  genus  boy.  Interest  him  and  he 
will  do  anything;  and  what  boy  would  not  be  interested  when 
there  is  a  fine  gymnasium,  the  best-equipped  in  the  State,  with  a 
gallery  running-track  all  round  the  spacious  hall,  sliding-poles 
from  floor  to  floor,  and  ingenious  ladder  and  platform  devices, 
which  give  to  the  boys  endless  amusement  and  healthy  exercise. 
There  is  also  a  swimming-bath,  the  same  size  as  the  City  Baths, 
with  provision  for  aquatic  sports,  such  as  diving-  and  sliding- 
board,  swinging-rings,  trapezes,  liorizontal  bars,  and  other  things 
over  the  water.  Then  there  are  rooms  for  evening-school  classes, 
reading-  and  play-rooms,  a  dark-room  for  photography,  shower- 
baths,  carpenter's  shop,  and  many  other  things  which  combine  to 
make  the  O.B.I,  a  most  desirable  place.  Over  8,000  boys  have 
passed  through  this  most  valuable  institution,  and  they  have 
always  been  sorry  to  leave  it,  but  at  a  certain  age  it  is  compul- 
sory, so  as  to  make  way  for  smaller  boys ;  the  big  boys  can  then 
join  the  Y.M.C.A. 

At  a  recent  Convention  a  gentleman  thus  diagnosed  a  boy  :  — 
"He  is  a  two-legged  animal,  with  the  propelling  power  of  a  steam- 
engine  and  the  resistance  of  a  mule.  He  has  ears  that  hear  the 
true  and  the  false,  the  manly  and  the  unmanly.  Pie  craves  sym- 
pathy and  companionship,  but  he  hates  appearing  effeminate  or 
unmanly.  He  is  perpetual  motion  personified.  He  works  hard 
at  play,  and  inlays  hard  at  work.  He  takes  to  football  and  cricket 
because  they  fit  him — his  hands,  his  arms,  his  legs,  his  eyes,  his 
head,  his  heart — they  fit  his  inspirations  and  his  aspirations.  He 
is  trustful,  self-reliant,  willing  to  help,  and  absolutely  loyal  to 
his  chums.  His  tastes  may  be  analyzed  thusly  :  — 50  per  cent,  fun, 
20  per  cent,  fight,  20  per  cent,  investigation,  5  per  cent,  work, 
5  per  cent,  religion.  Spiritually  he  has  a  tender  conscience  and 
a  leaning  to  faith.  Socially  he  is  indifferent  to  the  other  sex,  but 
fond  of  the  society  of  men."  The  O.B.I,  was  started  in  1883  by 
Mr.  Kirkham  Evans,  the  popular  manager,  who  devotes  all  his 
time  to  looking  after  the  boys  and  this  valuable  institution. 

A  Girls'  Club  has  not  been  forgotten,  as  one  was  founded  by 
Lady  Victoria  Buxton   over  nine  years  ago,   and  is  one  of  the 
nicest  and  most  cheerful  working  girls'  clubs  I  have  ever  seen 
It  is  in  Whitmore  Square,  and  the  rule  is  that  all  members  shall 
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work  somewhere  during  the  day.  To  these  busy  young  people 
the  cheerful  evenings  at  the  club  are  most  welcome,  and  provide 
instruction  as  well  as  amusement,  as  there  are  dressmaking,  cook- 
ery, and  other  classes.  There  is  a  useful  lending-library.  The 
girls  becorrie  quite  attached  to  the  club,  for  not  only  do  the  various 
helpers,  and  there  are  many,  do  all  they  can  to  make  the  evening 
bright,  but  the  matron  is  an  ever-present  and  tactful  friend 
whom  the  girls  much  appreciate.  In  Hindmarsh  Square,  in  the 
Lady  Colton  Hall,  the  Y.W.C.A.  has  its  headquarters,  and  does 
much  good  in  a  quiet  but  practical  way.  In  addition  to  those  w'ell- 
known  societies  there  is  the  Girls'  Home,  the  Children's  Home, 
and  that  very  interesting  Boys'  Brigade,  which  has  been  estab- 
lished some  years,  its  chief  object  being  to  improve  and  educate 
as  far  as  possible  the  boys  who  sell  new^spapers,  and  it  is  remark- 
able how  the  characters  of  the  majority  of  these  erstwhile  waifs 
have  lately  improved  and  what  a  great  deal  of  good  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Boys'  Brigade  seems  to  do  them.  Many  have  risen 
from  the  ranks,  and  now  occupy  positions  of  trust  in  the  city. 

One  afternoon,  feeling  astronomically  inclined,  I  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Observatory.  Sir  Charles  Todd  being  absent  I  interviewed 
Mr.  Griffiths,  the  Under-Astronomer,  who  took  me  to  the  tower, 
where  I  had  a  look  through  the  splendid  telescope  at  the  wonder- 
ful sunspots,  which  it  is  said  have  been  accountable  for  the  great 
climatic  disturbances  during  last  year.  It  was  a  great  sight  to  see 
the  enormous,  cavern-like  spaces  on  the  sun's  surface.  I  would 
love  to  study  astronomy,  which  to  my  mind  is  the  very  greatest 
of  all  the  wonderful  sciences.  Sir  Charles  Todd,  who  has  been 
called  South  Australia's  Grand  Old  Man,  was  Government 
Astronomer  for  over  fifty  years.  He  has  now  resigned  that 
office,  as  well  as  that  of  Postmaster-General,  and  has  retired  into 
private  life  to  end  his  honourable  days  in  happy  contentment. 
Sir  Charles's  scientific  attainments  are  considerable.  He  was 
appointed  Astronomer  for  South  Australia  in  1855,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Telegraphs.  His 
greatest  achievement  was  the  completion  of  the  overland  tele- 
graph line  through  the  centre  of  Australia  to  Port  Darwin,  in 
1872.  This  stupendous  task  was  to  construct  2,000  miles  of  tele- 
graph through  a  practically  unexplored  country,  where  every- 
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thing,  including  provisions,  and  sometimes  water,  35,000  tele- 
graph poles,  thousands  of  tons  of  wires,  and  oilier  material  had 
to  be  carted  tlirough  the  bush,  over  country  where  for  hundreds 
of  miles  the  foot  of  white  man  had  never  stopped.  The  expedi- 
tion of  John  McDouall  Stuart  had  partly  paved  the  way,  and 
the  recommendations  of  Sir  Charles  Todd  were  agreed  to,  and  the 
South  Australian  Government  took  the  work  in  hand  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  its  originator,  the  other  colonies  having 
declined  to  join  in  the  enterprise. 

Sir  Charles  had  to 
visit  the  Northern  Ter- 
ritory in  1872  to  super- 
vise the  work,  and  in 
spite  of  every  obstacle 
managed  to  inaugu- 
rate a  through  ser- 
vice in  August  of  that 
year.  The  Imperial 
Government,  in  re- 
cognition of  his  ser- 
vices, invested  Sir 
Charles  with  the  Com- 
panionship of  St. 
Michael  and  St. 
George,  and  in  1903 
he  was  elevated  to  be 
Knight  Commander 
of  the  Order. 

There  is  such  a 
pretty  quadrangle  gar- 
den in  th©  centre  of 
the  public  offices,  and 
it  must  be  very  pleasant  for  the  Government  officials  to  have  the 
sweet  perfume  of  the  flowers  coming  in  at  their  windows,  and 
to  look  at  the  pretty  scene  in  place  of  the  usual  brick  walls 
and  street  scenes  of  business  places. 

In   the  public   offices   are  some  of  the  greatest  men   of   the 
State.       Mr.  Lionel  H.   Sholl,   I.S.O.,  the  Under-Secretary  and 
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Government  Statist,  has  been  conuected  with  the  South  Austra- 
lian public  service  since  1858,  and  for  the  last  seventeen  years 
has  been  the  confidential  adviser  of  many  Premiers  and  Chief 
Secretaries,  who  come  and  go ;  but  Mr.  Sholl — well,  I  won't  say 
that  like  the  brook  he  will  go  on  for  ever — but  I  sincerely  hope 
that  his  years  may  be  long  in  the  land  as  well  as  in  the  public 
service  of  which  he  is  so  great  an  officer.  On  the  ground  floor, 
below  the  Hon.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick's  (the  Chief  Secretary)  and  Mr. 
SholFs  offices,  are  those  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Peake  (the  Treasurer), 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Gill,  I.S.O.  (the  Under-Treasurer).  Like  Mr. 
Sholl  the  latter  gentleman  has  been  in  the  public  service  for 
many  years.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  genial  of  Na- 
ture's gentlemen,  and 
everyone  sjjeaks  of  him  as 
such.  Mr.  Gill  is  an  ardent 
book-lover,  and  has  a 
splendid  library  of  Austra- 
lian and  other  books.  He 
is  the  author  of  several 
bibliographies  relating  to 
his  native  State,  South 
Australia. 

Walking       through       tlu' 
pretty    quadrangle    and    in 
haling    the    pleasant    aroma 
of      the     blossoms     growing 
there,     1     passed     throi'gh 

a  door  which  led  into  the  oflices  of  Mr.  Strawbiidge,  I.S.O.,  the 
Surveyor-General,  who  is  now  enjoying  a  holiday  trip  in  Eng- 
land, and  no  doubt  enquiring  into  all  the  latest  inventions  and 
methods  that  may  be  of  use  lo  this  State  on  his  return.  The 
handsome  personality  of  Mr.  Strawbridge  and  his  courteous  man- 
ner have  made  him  a  great  favourite  with  all  people  who  meet 
liim.  Mr.      Strawbridge      became      Acting-Deputy-Surveyor- 

General  in  1886,  and  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Goyder.  C.M.G., 
in  1889,  he  became  Surveyor-General,  and  his  good  judgment 
and  justice  have  given  the  Governm.ent  such  extreme  confidence- 
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in  him  that  a  special  Act  was  passed  empowering  him  to  deal 
with  Crown  leases  of  land  and  fix  rentals  and  other  leases  accord- 
ing to  his  own  special  ideas  and  judgment. 

In  the  corner  block  on  the  first  floor  are  the  offices  of  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Police,  Colonel  Madley,  who  from  the 
corner  window  can  throw,  so  to  say,  his  official  eye  on  the  law 
courts,  police  court.,  and  \]\e  squad  of  policemen  who  daily 
march  down  Victoria  Square.  Mr.  G.  S.  Reed  ably  seconds  the 
Colonel  in  keeping  his  eye  on  the  force,  and  generally  supervises 
all  that  a2Dpertains  to  the  welfare  of  the  public.  The  next  offices 
are  those  of  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  and  Mines,  the 
Hon.  L.  O'Loughlin.  This  most  im^jortant  position  has  been 
held  by  Mr.  O'Loughlin  since  1896.  The  honourable  gentleman 
is  a  most  progressive  man,  and  does  all  in  his  power  to  promote 
the  interests  of  those  who  ''go  on  the  land,"  while  the  mining 
community  receives  all  the  encouragement  that  it  is  possible  to 
give  it.  Mr.  Duffield  facilitates  in  every  way  the  wishes  of  his 
chief,  and  is  a  most  important  personage  in  that  part  of  the 
public  offices. 

Right  away  up  many  stairs,  and  seemingly  near  heaven's 
gate — to  which 
place  it  is 
hard  to  climb, 
the  office,  I 
mean — is  that 
of  South  Aus- 
tralia's valued 
Go  ver  n  me  n  t 
Geologist,  Mr. 
H.  Y.  Lyell 
Brown,  who 
has  held  that 
important 
position  since 
1882  and 

whose  work  has  been  of  immense  value  to  the  State.  IMr. 
Brown's  scientific  investigations  are  of  large  extent,  and  recently 
the  Governor-General,  Lord  Northcote,  sent  to  the  South  Aus- 
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tralian  Government  his  thanks  for  the  valuable  maps  and  reports 
jDre23ared  by  Mr.  Brown,  and  his  compliments  on  that  gentleman's 

valued  work  in  the  Northern 
Territory,  the  Government 
Geologist  having  made  exten- 
sive travels  through  the  Terri- 
tory ;  and  the  splendid  map  of 
that  vast  land,  showing  the 
railways  in  relation  to  it,  and 
giving  a  classification  of  the 
enormous  areas  of  the  great 
Territory,  which  comprises  in 
all  531,400  square  miles  of 
land,  is  of  great  interest  to 
others  as  well  as  the  Governor- 
General.  The  rich  pastoral 
country,  with  its  different  characteristics,  the  spinifex,  sand- 
hills, tropical  vegetation,  tropical  rain  areas,  existing  workings 
for  gold,  copper, 
wolfram,  tin,  lead, 
zinc,  and  coal,  and 
cattle-  and  horse - 
stations,  forty  -  six 
in  number,  are  all 
plainly  indicated  in 
various  colours  on 
this  map.  Mr.  Brown 
has  lately  gone  on 
his  third  trip  to  the 
Northern  Territory 
to  continue  investi- 
gations geological, 
which  can  only  be 
carried  out  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  when 
the   climate   is    fav- 
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ourable.  The  picture  of  the  Government  Geologist  ready  for  :i 
journey  should  be  of  interest  to  those  who  are  contemplating 
desert  travelling. 
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The  delightfully  cool  Town  Hall  next  door  is  in  summer  an 
ideal  place  to  go  into,  even  for  a  few  minutes,  to  escape  the  heat 
of  the  day.  The  officials  there  have  their  summer  lines,  at  any 
rate,  cast  in  pleasant  places.  From  the  banqueting-room  one 
can  S3e  the  very  first  municipal  building  in  Adelaide. 

The  Mayor,  the  City  Fathers,  and  very  up-to-date  Town 
Clerk  (Mr.  Ellery),  who  is  described  by  the  Mayor  "as  a  gentle- 
man of  high  mental  attainments  and  far  and  above  the  average 
Town  Clerk,"  are  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  improve  what 
is  an  almost  model  city.  The  first  Town  Clerk  of  Adelaide  was 
Mr.  David  Spence,  the  father  of  Miss  Spence,  so  well  known  as 
a  lady  who  for  many  years  has  worked  in  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity and  given  an  immense  amount  of  time  for  the  benefit 
and  uplifting  of  the  poorer  section  of  the  community.  The  first 
Mayor  was  Sir  James  Hurtle  Fisher,  elected  October  31,  1840. 
Adelaide  being  the  first  city  in  Australia  to  have  a  Corporation, 
Sir  James  was  also  the  first  South  Australian  politician  to  receive 
a  knighthood,  the  second  being  Sir  George  Kingston.  The  first 
City  Treasurer  (Sir  J.  Morphett)  was  an  Englishman,  the  first 
Surveyor  (after  Colonel  Light)  Sir  George  Kingston,  an  Irish- 
man, Mr.  Spence,  the  Town  Clerk,  being  a  Scotchman,  the  rose, 
thistle,  and  shamrock  were  well  repressnted  in  the  new  State. 

The  records  of  that  great  institution,  the  people's  Savings 
Bank,  speak  well  for  the  prosperity  of  the  State.  The  amount 
on  deposit  by  the  thrifty  community  on  June  30,  1907,  being 
£5,300,000,  an  average  amount  of  £38  being  at  the  credit  of 
each   depositor. 

That  splendid  and  most  important  place  the  Fire  Brigade 
should  never  be  forgotten  while  viewing  the  sights  of  the  city. 
Genial  Superintendent  Rickwood  is  always  pleased  to  let  visitors 
see  the  wonderful  appliances  for  extinguishing  fire,  which  are  the 
most  up-to-date  in  the  world;  the  splendid  fire-engines,  the 
horses,  and  everything  appertaining  to  the  place  are  in  such 
spick-and-span  order  that  Al  at  Lloyd's  should  be  their  motto. 
As  well  as  land  fires,  sea  fires  have  sometimes  to  be  coped  with, 
and  the  float  fire-engine,  "The  Fire  Queen,"  was  recently  taken 
down  the  Port  River,  and  its  usefulness  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated.   With  this  splendid  piece  of  machinery  water  can  be  forced 
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inland,  so  that  there  should  not  be  any  scarcity  of  water  at  Port 
Adelaide  if,  unhappily,  a  fire  breaks  out  at  or  near  the  wharves. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Board  is  the  first  in  Australia 
to  possess  a  floating  steam  fire-engine.  The  capacity  of  the  fire- 
pump  is  750  gallons  per  minute. 

The  fine  markets,  of  which  there  are  three  in  Adelaide,  must 
not  be  forgotten,  and  anyone  interested  in  the  sam^e  would  do 
well  to  go  to  the  East-End  Market,  opposite  the  park-lands  and 
near  the  lovely  Botanic  Gardens,  some  very  early  morning  in 
spring,  and  see  the  huge  vans  come  in  from  the  hills  with  the- 
products  of  the  lovely  gardens  and  orchards.  Many  come  in 
ovemight,  to  be  ready  for  the  early  morning  market,  and  what 
a  sight  can  be  seen  of  the  interior  of  the  same  from  an  upstairs- 
window  !  It  almost  locks  as  if  a  garden  had  sprung  up  in  the 
immense  building  in  a  single  night.  The  Central  Markets  are 
furnished  with  the  latest  improvements,  and  an  idea  how  busi- 
ness is  expanding  can  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  the  market 
rents  have  increased  these  last  few  years  from  £15,000  to  £25,000' 
a  year,  and  several  leaseholders  have  improved  their  buildings  to^ 
the  extent  of  £7,000. 

Adelaide  possesses  one  of  the  finest,  and  until  lately  the 
finest,  railway-station  in  Australia,  spacious,  clean,  and  with  all 
up-to-date  requirements  for  the  comfort  of  travellers.  The 
Islington  railway  workshops,  which  are  three  and  a  half  miles- 
from  the  city,  ai'e  well  worth  insj^ection,  also  the  Glanville  Ways- 
and  Works  Yard,  which  is  one  of  the  busiest  places  in  the  State. 
The  staff  numbers  400  men,  and  a  great  deal  of  wonderful  work 
is  always  going  on  there.  The  area  of  ground  covered  by  the 
works  is  over  six  acres,  and  the  machinery  for  every  branch  of 
railway  business  is  very  extensive.  The  railway  revenue  of  South 
Australia  has  been  rapidly  improving  lately  every  week,  arrd  up- 
to  January,  1907,  reached  a  total  of  £834,912,  against  £748,751 
in  the  previous  year,  the  cash  revenue  for  February,  1907,  paid 
into  the  Treasur)^  by  the  Railway  Department  being  £146,745,. 
the  highest  on  record. 
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LADY    LEHTJNTE. 


"The  pou-ers  that  be." 

—St.  Paul. 


CHAPTER   V. 

The  Governor  and  Lady — Political  Cabinet  Ministers — The  Speaker — 
The  Chief  Justice — Sir  J.  Symon — Paris  Nesbit — The  Institute — 
Public  Library. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  his  charming  lady  are 
very  fond  of  South  Australia.  Lady  LeHunte,  writing  from 
England,  where  she  had  gone  for  a  visit  with  her  daughter  Miss 
Editha,  wrote  to  her  husband,  "I  never  thought  that  I 
could  love  a  place  so  much  as  I  have  loved  Adelaide.'  Sir 

George  LeHunte  is  very  popular,  and  interests  himself  greatly 
in  all  that  appertains  to  the  welfare  of  the  State  and  people  of 
whom  he  is  representative  of  the  King.  He  is  no  lay  Governor 
to  merely  look  on  and  sign  documents,  but  travels  about  and 
finds  genuine  pleasure  in  paying  visits  to  manufactories  and 
workshojjs,  giving  practical  hints  in  some  cases,  for  he  is  a  clever 
engineer,  and  were  he  not  the  King's  representative  would  pro- 
bably have  made  a  name  for  himself  in  the  engineering  world. 
As  it  is.  Sir  George  is  the  wise  and  trusted  counsellor  of  His 
Gracious  Majesty  King  Edward.  The  Governor,  when  presiding 
at  the  commemoration  festivities  at  Glenelg  on  December  28 
last,  had  the  honour  of  presenting  to  the  peojDle  of  this  State  the 
King's  message  of  congratulation,  which  had  the  great  distinction 
of  being  the  first  direct  message  to  any  people  in  Australia  from 
His  Majesty,  the  reply  to  which  was  sent  by  His  Excellency  as 
follows :  — ''The  old  pioneers  of  South  Australia  request  me  to 
convey  to  the  King  their  deep  gratitude  for  His  Majesty's  most 
kind  and  gracious  message  to  them,  which  I  delivered  at  the 
Mayor  of  Glenelg's  banquet  to  them  on  the  seventieth  anniver- 
sary of  their  first  landing,  and  to  assure  His  Majesty  of  their 
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lifelong  devotion  and  loyalty  to  the  throne  and  their  mother 
country,  and  their  prayer  that  he  may  be  long  spared  to  rule  over 
the  Empire." 

It  is  rather  a  hard  task,  I  think,  for  a  woman  to  write  on 
political  matters,  and  I  am  one  of  those  who  imagine  that  poli- 
tical matters  should  be  left  in  the  hands  and  to  the  brains  of 
men.  I  have  not  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with  women  suffra- 
gists, who  make  scenes  in  the  House  of  Parliament  by  blowing 
police  whistles  and  exercising  other  stratagems  to  obtain  entrance 
where  they  are  not  wanted,  rushing  the  lobbies  and  halls,  and 
then  being  ignominiously  expelled.  It  does  not  hold  up  the  dig- 
nity of  woman,  who,  in  her  little  woman's  way,  if  she  will  only 
have  patience  and  go  the  right  way  to  work,  will  no 
doubt  obtain  the  suffrage  in  England  and  help  her 
fellow- women  better  than  b}'  these  extreme  and  foolish 
acts.  How  often  does  one  hear  someone  remark,  "Oh ! 
she's  only  a  woman!"  Only  a  woman!  The  embodi- 
ment and  type  of  all  the  best  of  life's  blessings :  beauty, 
love,  self-sacrifice,  home.  Can  you  ever  think  of  any  of  these 
without  the  image  of  a  woman  instantly  presenting  itself  to  your 
inward  vision  ?  Even  angels  are  pictured  to  look  like  women. 
So,  let  them  keep  their  proper  sphere,  but  at  the  same  time  cul- 
ture their  brains  so  that,  when  competent  by  advice  and  teaching, 
they  can  advise  those  who  by  their  muscle  earn  their  bread  and 
have  not  the  time  to  spend  in  brain  work  that  their  more  fortu- 
nate sisters  have.  Why  should  not  women  take  the  lead  in 
literature,  science,  art,  and  economics,  if  capable  of  doing  so; 
but  let  them  leave  Mayorships  and  Parliamentary  honours  to 
their  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers.  A  young  lady  was  asked  by 
a  politician  which  party  she  was  in  favour  of.  She  replied  that 
she  preferred  the  wedding  party.  The  same  young  lady  on  being 
asked  what  was  the  best  to  do  for  a  broken  heart  rej^lied,  "Bind 
up  the  broken  portion  with  a  gold  band,  bathe  in  orange  blossom 
water,  apply  plenty  of  rice,  and  the  cure  will  be  complete  in  a 
month."  Most  women  can  throw  a  hint  straighter  than  many 
men  can  throw  a  stone,  and  I  hope  this  one  was  taken  by  th.e 
enquirer. 

One  afternoon  I  strolled  into  our  Parliament  House,  built 
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of  the  beautiful  marble  of  the  State.  I  listened  with  great 
interest  to  our  able  colonial  Treasurer  (the  Hon.  A.  H.  Peake), 
who  unfolded  his  budget  of  doings  for  the  past  year.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  most  creditable  one.  The  Hon.  Chief  Secretary  (Mr. 
Kirkpatrick)  beamed  most  benevolently  on  the  doings  and  say- 
ings of  the  House.  The  Hon.  Larry  O'Loughlin  (Minister  of 
Lands)  sat  in  a  complacent  attitude,  thinking,  no  doubt,  over  his 
projected  land  schemes  for  the  following  year;  last,  but  cer- 
tainly not  least,  the  Premier  (the  Hon.  Thomas  Price),  who  is 
much  talked  at  by  the  Press  and  community  at  times,  looked  as 
if  he  really  required  a  rest  and  holiday.  Affairs  of  State  weigh 
heavily  upon  him,  I  imagine,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Price  certainly  has  the  interest  of  South  Australia  at  heart, 
and,  knowing  the  exalted  and  responsible  position  he  occu- 
pies, spends  all  his  time,  working  not  now  with  his  hands  in 
manual  labour,  bub  with  his  brains  in  constant  sifting  out  the 
problems  and  mapping  out  the  future  possibilities  of  what  is 
best  for  the  State  of  which  he  is  at  present  in  honourable  and 
supreme  command. 

He  has  worked  his  way  up  the  ladder  of  life  from  a  hard- 
working boy  to  become  Premier  of  this  great  State,  and  deserves 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  right-thinking  persons  in  Aus- 
tralia. 

The  most  exalted  personage  in  Australia,  Lady  Northcote, 
the  wife  of  our  Governor-General,  has  set  an  example  to  all 
Australian  women,  by  having  her  walking-dresses  made  of  Aus- 
tralian tweed.  The  same  rule  applies  to  far-off  Scotland,  as  at 
Oban,  where  I  stayed  for  some  weeks,  the  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land and  other  great  ladies  order  their  golf  and  other  outdoor 
dresses  to  be  made  from  none  other  than  '"Harris  tweeds,"  made 
by  the  peasant  labour  of  Bonnie  Scotland.  And,  as  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain said  at  the  meeting  of  the  Tariff  Commission  in  London 
in  1904,  "the  gi^eat  objects  of  tariff  reformers  were  to  stimu- 
late the  iiidustries  of  their  country,  by  giving  it  security  to 
place  the  Government  in  a  position  to  deal  on  more  equal  terms 
with  foreign  nations  and  to  strengthen  the  Empire  by  promoting 
trade  with  our  own  kinsfolk,  I  want  that  Englishmen,  that  Britons 
all   over  the   world,    should    learn   the    lesson   that  they    should 
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treat  each  other  better  than  they  treat  anyone  else.  I  believe 
that  this  can  be  accomplished.  I  know  that  success  will  come. 
It  may  not  come  at  once;  but  slowly  and  surely,  and  whether  I 
be  here  to  see  it  or  not  I  am  certain  that  before  long  the  flag 
that  we  have  raised  will  carry  us  to  victory." 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  Adelaide  House  of  Assembly 
have  made  great  records  for  themselves.  Sir  Jenkin  Coles  has 
just  completed  seventeen  years  as  Speaker,  and  he  has  been  in 
the  chair  on  every  day  the  House  has  sat  during  that  long  period. 
Mr.  Archibald  has  represented  Port  Adelaide  for  fourteen 
years,  and  has  had  his  attendance  marked  on  every  possible  occa- 
sion. We  have  some  very  able  men  in  the  South  Australian 
Parliament,  and  I  am  sure  they  all  try  to  do  their  best  for  their 
individual  constituencies,  working  heart  and  soul  to  benefit  the 
districts  they  represent.  South  Australia  has  been  largely 
represented  in  the  Federal  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth.  For 
its  first  President,  Sir  Richard  Baker,  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, Sir  Josiah  Symon  ;  the  Leader  of  the  Labour  Party,  Hon. 
Gregor  McGregor;  Minister  of  Defence  (until  recently),  Hon.  T 
Playford ;  and  the  Clerk  of  Parliaments  are  all  from  this  State. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (Sir  Frederick 
Holder)  and  the  Chief  of  the  "Hansard"  Staff  also  hail  from 
the  Sunny  South. 

The  Chief  Secretary  (the  Hon.  A.  A.  Kirkpatrick)  recently 
took  a  trip  to  New  Zealand,  and  was  most  hospitably  entertained 
there.  The  Maories  vied  with  each  other  to  do  honour  to  their 
white  brother  from  "Crowland."  For  the  South  Australians 
have  long  been  known  as  "Croweaters"  ;  Western  Australians, 
"Sandgropers"  ;  Victorians,  "Gumsuckers"  ;  New  South  Wales 
men,  "Cornstalks"  ;  and  Queenslanders,  "Bananalanders."  At 
one  of  the  Maori  festivities  held,  some  amusement  was  created 
by  part  of  the  speech  presented  to  the  Hon.  Minister,  which  trans- 
lated reads  as  follows: — T  greet  a  great  chief,  Kirkpatrick,  who 
comes  from  a  great  peojDle  in  another  land,  a  land  which  is 
situated  nearer  to  our  King  Edward.  Our  hearts  are  glad  that 
he  has  come  to  visit  us.  In  the  old  days,  when  our  ancestors 
went  whaling,  the  only  name  of  your  country  that  they  brought 
back  was  Poihakene  (Port  Jackson).     This  name  is  remembered 
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in  tlieir  stories  and  songs.  Prosjjerity  to  you,  the  man  who 
comes  from  what  we  shall  call  Poihakenc,  which  is  to  the 
south.  In  those  old  times  one  of  the  princi])al  foods  of  the 
Maori  race  was  the  flesh  of  kids.  We  heard  from  our  fathers 
that  your  country  abounds  in  kids,  but  that  the  most  plentiful 
bird  is  the  kokako,'  or  what  you  call  the  crow.  Now,  in  these 
days  the  news  reaches  us  that  your  people  live  almost  entirely 
apoii  these  birds.  We  therefore  wish  prosperity  to  the  race  of 
'crowcaters.'  " 

His  Honor  the  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Samuel  Way,  who  is  well- 
known  as  a  learned,  wise,  and  excellent  Judge,  describes  him- 
self as  "a  bit  of  a  farmer."  He  is  most  enthusiastic  on  pastoral 
and  agricultural  industries ;  is  also  a  keen  art  critic ;  in  fact,  is 
foremost  in  all  matters  concerning  the  State  which  are  useful, 
intellectual,  aesthetic,  beautiful,  and  worthy.  Sir  Samuel  was 
appointed  a  baronet  in  1899,  it  being  the  first  baronetcy  con- 
ferred on  a  South  Australian.  He  is  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Adelaide,  and  numerous  honours  have  been  bestowed  on  him 
by  the  great  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Canada,  in 
recognition  of  his  services,  both  judicial  and  academical.  This 
learned  Judge,  until  a  few  years  ago,  to  the  despair  of 
many  a  fair  Adelaide  maiden,  remained  a  bachelor,  true  to  his 
early  love,  "the  law,"  which  he  deemed  would  accept  no  rivalry 
in  his  heart;  but  in  1898  the  citadel  was  taken,  the  law  flag' 
lowered,  and  the  god  of  love  triumphed.  Charming  Lady  Way, 
who  is  foremost  in  all  good  works  in  Adelaide,  is  a  most  delight- 
ful hostess  at  Montefiore,  Sea  View,  and  Kadlunga,  and  rules, 
no  doubt  with  a  gentle  hand,  the  unflinching  Chief  Justice  of 
South  Australia. 

That  wonderful  orator,  Sir  Josiah  Symon,  is  an  eloquent 
partisan  of  literary  work  of  merit  and  a  real  genuine  lover  of 
Shakspeare.  He  is  President  of  the  Shakspearian  Society 
here,  and  has  published  a  most  valuable  work  on  the  immortal 
bard  and  his  native  town,  Stratford-on-Avon,  from  which  charm- 
ing place  I  have  many  mementoes  of  Shakspeare,  gathered  dur- 
ing the  most  pleasant  and  instructive  week  I  spent  in  Stratford. 
Sir  Josiah  Symon  a  short  time  ago  caused  some  comment  on  his 
action  of  cutting  down  the  Commonwealth  Judges'  expenses,  and 
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"Oriel"  thus  humorously  wrote  on  this  subject :  — "The  Judges  of 
the  High  Court  left  this  morning  for  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
by  the  overland  route.  They  all  wore  Australian-made  clothes. 
Mr.  Justice  O'Connor  has  a  map,  and  Mr.  Justice  Barton  is 
cari-ying  the  provisions  made  up  in  tabloid  form.  Perth, 
August  1. — Great  enthusiasm  is  exhibited  here  in  connection 
with  the  plucky  action  of  the  High  Court.  The  people  condemn 
Sir  Josiah  Symon  for  cutting  off  the  Judges'  travelling  expenses. 
Sir  John  Forrest  was  interviewed,  and  said,  'What's  a  thousand 
or  two?'  October  13. — Mr.  Justice  O'Connor  arrived  here  to-day 
several  hours  ahead  of  his  colleagues.  He  states  that  the  tour 
has  been  most  enjoyable  so  far.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  remarked 
that  he  had  fallen  behind  to  examine  some  peculiar  blowholes 
near  the  track.  Mr.  Justice  Barton  said  that  he  waited  for  Sir 
Samuel.  Kalgoorlie,  December  30. — Grave  fears  are  entertained 
for  the  safety  of  the  High  Court  Judges.  They  should  have 
reached  here  last  week.  Later. — A  tall,  gaunt,  cadaverous  man 
has  just  come  in  from  the  desert.  He  lias  forgotten  his  name, 
but  he  keeps  on  repeating  something  which  sounds  like  'Dam 
Simoon  or  Simon.'  Apparently  he  wants  to  convey  something 
about  a  lake.  It  is  asserted  that  he  is  Mr.  Justice  O'Connor. 
Later. — Mr.  J.  W.  Kirwan,  who  was  in  the  first  Federal  Parlia- 
ment, has  just  identified  the  traveller  as  Mr.  Justice  O'Connor. 
He  is  still  too  weak  to  be  interviewed,  but  he  has  indicated  that 
he  lost  his  colleagues  in  the  spinifex  scrub.  Perth,  December 
31. — Sir  John  Forrest,  when  interviewed  to-day,  observed,  'I 
told  you  so.     There  should  have  been  a  railway.'  " 

Sir  Josiah  Symon's  first  start  in  the  law  was  made  at  Mount 
Gambler,  where  he  was  articled  to  his  cousin,  Mr.  J.  D.  Suther- 
land. He  afterwards  came  to  Adelaide  to  complete  his  law 
studies,  and  entered  the  office  of  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Samuel  Way  for 
that  purpose.  So  rapidly  did  the  brilliant  young  advocate  rise 
that  when  Mr.  Way  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  in  1876  he 
took  over  the  whole  of  the  firm's  business,  having  been  admitted 
as  a  partner  in  1873.  From  that  time  his  career  has  been  a  suc- 
cession of  triumphs,  and  he  is  now  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  South  Australian  Bar.  He  has  declined  the  offer  of  a  Su- 
preme Court  Judgeship,  but  accepted  the  position  of   Attorney- 
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General  for  South  Australia,  lias  been  Senator  since  the  incep- 
tion of  the  Commonwealtii.  In  1897  this  peer  of  law,  with  the 
golden  voice  and  silvery  tongue,  was  knighted  for  services  ren- 
dered in  connection  with  the  Federal  Convention  in  1897,  of 
wliich  lie  was  Chairman.  No  doubt  Sir  Josiah  could  tell  some 
interesting  stories  of  his  early  experiences.  Without  making 
any  comparisons,  I  think  I  must  relate  a  little  tale  of  a  now 
renowned  K.C.  in  another  State,  who,  in  his  early  days,  took  up 
a  brief  for  nothing,  and  won  the  case.  The  gratified  client  sent 
him  a  postal  order  for  15s. — all  he  had — v/hich  the  K.C.  accepted, 
not  wishing  to  hurt  the  man's  feelings  by  sending  it  back. 
He  was  jocularly  accused  by  a  fellow  -  barrister  of  unpro- 
fessional conduct  in  accepting  less  than  gold.  "Excuse  me,"  said 
the  K.C,  "I  took  all  the  poor  fellow  had,  and  that  is  any- 
thing but   unprofessional." 

That  able  and  brilliant  K.C,  Mr.  Paris  Nesbit,  frequently 
has  friendly  skirmishes  with  Sir  Josiah  Symon  and  other  of  his 
colleagues.  The  eminent  gentleman  is  very  quick  at  repartee 
and  also  very  quick  at  resenting  any  fancied  slight  or  sarcasm. 
A  member  of  the  Bar  who  laughed  rather  loudly  at  a  skirmish 
that  took  place  at  the  Courthouse  between  the  aforesaid  bril- 
liant K.C,  the  Chief  Justice,  and  Sir  Josiah,  was  quickly  re- 
minded that  "the  loud  laugh  betrays  the  vacant  mind,"  but  the 
heat  wave  quickly  passed,  and  the  cool  breeze  soon  arose  by  the 
pacifying  remarks  of  His  Honor,  who  evidently  felt  tliat  'evil 
was  wrought  by  want  of  thought  and  not  by  want  of  heart." 

A  notable  man,  both  as  late  judge  and  present  literat^ur,  is 
Sir  James  Penn  Boucaut,  K.C.M.G.,  whose  valuable  work  on 
.  "The  Arab  Horse"  is  now  well  known,  also  many  more  of  his 
interesting  writings.  Sir  James  as  a  politician  has  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself,  and  it  is  said  that  much  of  the  prosperity  of 
this  State  can  be  ascribed  indirectly  to  him,  as  his  very  great 
and  progi'essive  proposals  in  times  j^ast  have  borne  much  rich 
fruit,  he  having  drawn  up  splendid  schemes  for  the  public  good. 
The  resiilts  are  now  being  seen  and  felt  by  those  who  partici- 
pate in  them.  Sir  James  Boucaut  propounded  Education  Bills, 
and  the  advanced  educational  system  now  in  vogue  in  South 
Australia,  which  is  the  admiration  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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I  have  spent  many  pleasant  and  instructive  hours  in  the  fine 
Public  Library,  where  I  think  nearly  every  book  that  any  reason- 
able person  could  require  is  to  be  found.  Biographical,  politi- 
cal, scientific,  historical,  theological,  natural  history,  and  all  the 
standard  authors  are  also  well  represented.  Some  of  the  mag- 
nificent works  include  'South  Australia  Illustrated,"  "New  Zea- 
land," "Kaffir  Land,"  'South  Africa,"  "Silver  Americana," 
Gould's  exquisite  "Animals  and  Birds,"  and  famous  Spitzer  col- 
lection, and  the  quaint  "Tauna  Japonica,"  also  others,  with  gor- 
geous plates,  illustrative  of  needlework  designs  and  historic  cos- 
tumes. These,  and  other  expensive  and  beautiful  works,  have 
been  purchased  for  the  Library  by  the  handsome  bequest  made  by 
the,  late  Dr.  Morgan  Thomas,  and  they  will  always  be  shown  to 
any  visitor,  who  is  interested  in  them,  by  the  polite  attendants. 
Really,  the  names  of  the  beautiful  books  in  this  great  Library 
is  truly  "legion." 

The  Institute,  which  is  next  to  the  Public  Library,  is  the 
oldest  educational  building  in  Adelaide,  and  the  jaublic  reading- 
room,  where  papers  and  periodicals  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
can  be  seen  gratis,  is  largely  used  by  visitors  and  city  folk.  The 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  the  valuable  York  Gate  Library, 
the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  and  the  Photographic  Society  occupy 
other  parts  of  the  old  building.  The  Museum,  next  to  the 
Public  Library,  is  rich  indeed  in  splendid  specimens  of  natural 
history,  and  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  great  scientist. 
Dr.  Stirling,  who  devotes  a  great  part  of  his  life  to  it.  Some 
wonderful  'Churinga"  objects  have  lately  been  added  to  the  abo- 
rigine part  of  the  Museum.  In  the  native  language  "Churirga" 
means  sacred,  and  the  objects  are  regarded  with  superstitious 
veneration  by  the  native  tribes  of  Central  Australia.  "They  may 
not  be  seen  by  women,  or  by  youths  that  have  not  been  fully 
initiated  into  manhood,  on  pain  of  severe  punishment,  or  even 
death.  For  the  most  part,  they  consist  of  flat,  oblong  slabs,  of 
varying  size  and  with  rounded  ends,  cut  out  of  micaceous  stone 
or  hardwood.  They  are  either  plain  or  marked  with  designs  con- 
sisting of  circles,  arranged  singly  or  in  concentric  series,  spirals, 
squares,  straight  lines  or  dots,  all  of  which  have  their  significance, 
though  actual  objects  are  only  conventionally  represented.     The 
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majority  are  coloured  with  red  ochre.  These  Churinga'  have  a 
particularly  intimate  connection  with  the  Totems — the  latter 
being  representations  of  various  natural  objects,  such  as  animals 
and  plants,  which  give  their  names  to  certain  groups  of  indivi- 
duals who  make  up  a  tribe.  Every  native,  in  fact,  becomes  at 
birth,  according  to  certain  rigid  laws,  a  member  of  one  or  other 
of  these  Totem  groups,  and  the  Totem  object  is  regarded  with 
reverence  by  every  member  of  the  group  to  which  he  or  she  be- 
longs, in  the  belief  that  in  some  way  there  is  an  intimate  associa- 
tion between  the  individual  and  the  Totem.  In  virtue  of  belong- 
ing to  a  particular  Totem  group,  every  member  of  the  Arumta 
and  allied  tribes  becomes  the  personal  owner  of  at  least  one 
'Churinga,'  which  is  either  inherited  or  is  specially  made,  and 
this  is  regarded  as  having  been  once  carried  about  by  the  spirit 
whose  reincarnation  the  individual  is  believed  to  be.  The 
appropriate  use  and  display  of  these  sacred  objects  also  play  a 
very  important  part  in  the  numerous  and  complicated  ceremonies 
which  occupy  so  much  of  the  life  of  the  Australian  aboriginal. 
This  is  particularly  fcke  case  in  the  ceremonies  called  Tntichiuma,' 
which  have  for  their  object  the  increased  supply  of  a  particular 
animal  or  plant,  which  gives  its  name  to  a  Totem  group.  When 
not  in  use  the  Churinga'  of  a  Totem  group  in  the  Arumta  and 
allied  tribes  are  kept  stored  in  a  small  cave  or  cleft  in  the  rocks 
called  Ernatulunga;  this  is  usually  situated  in  some  almost 
inaccessible  place." 

Miss  Siam,  the  elephant  which  for  so  long  gave  pleasure  to 
the  children  who  went  to  the  Zoo  for  a  ride  on  her  capacious 
back,  stands  (stuffed)  patiently  surveying  her  former  patrons, 
many  of  whom  come  in  to  see  the  wonders  of  the  Museum.  A  most 
wonderful  extinct  Australian  animal,  or,  I  should  say,  a  cast  of 
one,  has  lately  been  added  to  the  very  excellent  collection 
there.  It  is  called  the  Diyrotodon  AustvaUs,  and  was  discovered 
in  the  bed  of  Lake  Callabonna,  which  is  situated  about  180  miles 
east  of  Hergott  Springs,  together  with  those  of  extinct  kangaroos, 
a  huge  wombat,  and  an  immense  bird  equalling  in  size  some  of 
the  moas  in  New  Zealand.  The  Diprotodon  cast  shows  that  the 
living  animal  was  about  5  ft.  6  in.  in  height,  10  ft.  in  length, 
and  of  great  width.      In  general  terms  it  may  be  described   as 
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having  the  form  of  a  gigantic  wombat,  but  its  nearest  affinities 
are  with  the  kangaroo. 

The  original  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Colonel  Light  has  a 
place,  and  is  very  interesting  to  m.any,  wliile  the  wonderful 
mummy,  thousands  of  years  old,  starts  one  thinking  deeply  of 
ancient  days.  Outside  the  Museum  the  Egyptian  Monolith,  with 
its  original  inscription,  is  of  deep  interest  to  those  scientifically 
or  historically  inclined. 

I  strolled  into  the  Art  Gallery,  next  the  Museum,  one  day 
to  see  the  great  picture  of  the  Commonwealth  by  our  Australian 
artist,  Tom  Roberts,  painted  in  London,  and  sent  out  by  special 
permission  of  His  Majesty  the  King  for  the  people  of  Australia 
to  see  before  it  takes  its  place  in  the  National  Art  Gallery  of 
London.  There  are  many  valuable  pictures  in  the  Adelaide  Art 
Gallery  of  English  and  foreign  artists,  and  our  colonial  artists 
also.  Some  fine  old  masters,  one  marked  '"Do  not  touch,''  re- 
minded me  of  the  story  of  the  housemaid  who  left  an  ar.ist's 
employ  because  she  was  told  by  the  artist's  wife  to  be  careful  in 
dusting  the  studio,  and  not  on  any  account  to  touch  the  old 
master,  as  he  was  worth  thousands  of  pounds.  She  testily  replied 
that  she  had  a  young  man  of  her  own,  and  would  not  soil  her 
hands  with  any  old  master;  not  if  he  were  worth  millions.  At 
the  entrance  to  the  Gallery  there  is  a  handsome  rejjoi/s-^t'  copper 
memorial  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Thomas  Elder,  who  left  a 
bequest  of  £25,000  to  the  Art  Gallery  for  the  purchase  of  pic- 
tures. The  tablet  is  the  work  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
School  of  Design,  and  reflects  great  credit  on  their  capabilities 
for  this  special  kind  of  work.  Dr.  Morgan  Thomas,  who  also 
made  large  donations  to  the  Art  Gallery,  as  well  as  otaer  institu- 
tions, is  also  remembered  in  the  same  manner.  The  Museum  is 
presided  over  by  that  eminent  gentleman.  Professor  Stirling, 
whose  devotion  to  his  work  is  proverbial. 


"Knowledge  is  power." 


CHAPTER   VI. 

The    University — Ladies'     Colleife — Kindergarten — Education — News- 
papers— Exhibition    Building — Technical   College — Industries. 


The  University  of  Adelaide  was  established  in  1874,  and 
owes  its  origin  to  Sir  Walter  Hughes  and  Sir  Thomas  Elder, 
who  each  donated  £20,000  to  start  the  building.  Parliament 
then  provided  an  annual  grant  of  £10,000  a  year,  and  an  en- 
dowment of  the  valuable  land  where  the  University  is  located. 
In  1883  Sir  Thomas  Elder  made  a  second  gift  of  £10,000  to 
found  a  School  of  Medicine,  and  in  1884  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Angas 
gave  £6,000  to  endow  a  Chair  of  Chemistry,  and  subsequently 
£4,000  for  a  Scientific  Scholarship. 

The  grand  library  contains  14,000  volumes,  £4,000  worth 
of  which  were  presented  to  the  University  by  Mr.  Robert  Barr 
Smith,  of  this  city.  Sir  Thomas  Elder  at  his  death  bequeathed 
an  additional  sum  of  £65,000,  making  a  total  of  £100,000  pre- 
sented  to  the  University  by   this  munificent  gentleman.        The 
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University,  with  which  is  combined  the  Conservatoriuni  of 
Music,  is  a  very  great  institution.  Several  scholarships  have 
been  presented  by  wealthy  men  in  Adelaide,  and  are  eagerly 
comjoeted  for  by  the  students.  As  well  as  educating  the  stu- 
dents, the  University  Extension  Lectures  on  difi'erent  scientific 
subjects,  to  which  the  public  are  admitted  on  invitation  tickets, 
are  of  much  interest,  and  listened  to  by  those  who  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  participate  in  that  great  boon,  a  University 
education,  with  avidity.  The  University  has  raised  the  stan- 
dard of  culture  and  the  standing  of  teaching  throughout  South 
Australia.  It  has  thrown  its  class-rooms  open  without  fee  or 
reward  for  the  benefit  of  any  women  who  are  preparing  for  the 
teaching  profession  in  the  public  schools,  and  there  is  not  a 
boy  or  girl,  from  the  south  to  the  north,  who  does  not  derive 
benefit  from  the  University  of  Adelaide.  Scholarships  have  now 
been  granted  by  the  Government  to  enable  jDromising  students 
whose  occupations  or  circumstances  preclude  them  from  the  day 
lectures  to  take  advantage  of  the  University  evening  lectures. 

A  statue  erected  by  the  Hon.  J.  J.  Duncan,  and  his  late 
brother,  Mr.  Walter  Duncan,  to  the  memory  of  their  late 
uncle,  Sir  Walter  Hughes,  was  recently  unveiled  in  the  Uni- 
versity grounds,  and  there  is  one  of  Sir  Thomas  Elder  in  the 
quadrangle.  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Samuel  Way  is  Chancellor, 
and  Senator  Sir  John  Downer,  one  of  South  Australia's  most 
eminent  sons,  who  has  never  flagged  in  his  endeavour  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  people  and  the  State  he  so  worthily  re- 
presents, is  a  member  of  the  Council. 

The  Chair  of  Music  was  established  in  1884,  chiefly  through 
the  efforts  of  that  splendid  musician  and  composer,  then  Go- 
vernor of  the  State,  His  Excellency  Sir  William  Robinson, 
K.C.M.G.  ;  but  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Conservatoriuni,  with 
its  large  public  hall  and  classrooms,  was  not  laid  until  1898, 
and  was  finished  and  declared  open  by  Lord  Tennyson,  the  then 
Governor,  in  1900.  Centres  for  the  examinations  in  music  and 
other  branches  of  art  and  education  are  now  established  in 
the  principal  towns  of  this  State,  and  the  number  and  good  work 
of  the  school  pupils  examined  testify  to  the  evolution  in  general 
education  all  over  South   Australia.     The   Adelaide  University 
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was  the  first  in  Australia  to  grant  degrees  to  women,  which  is 
another  instance  of  tlie  great  progressiveness  of  the  State. 

As  well  as  its  University,  Adelaide  has  some  splendid 
colleges  for  boys :  St.  Peter's  Collegiate  School,  Prince  Alfred 
College,  and  others  of  lesser  note.  St.  Peter's  is  the  oldest 
in  the  State,  and  its  fine  buildings  are  surrounded  by  thirty 
acres  of  jjlayground,  while  Prince  Alfred  College  has  a  large 
sports-ground  and  all  kinds  of  boys'  sports  are  encouraged.  The 
Methodist  Ladies'  College  in  Wayville  has  a  splendid  Kinder- 
garten in  connection  with  it.  It  is  a  really  beautiful  place,  in 
a  lovely  garden,  and  the  training  of  the  minds  of  the  children  is 
carried  out  under  the  most  delightful  environments  j^ossible ; 
indeed,  to  see  the  pretty  doll-like  furniture,  the  little  china 
mugs  on  the  delicate  colour  shelves,  the  nice  pictures,  the 
jDainted  windows  illustrating  pretty  nursery  rhymes,  the  low 
window-seats  shaded  with  beautiful  palms,  and  the  number  of 
playthings  which  constitute  the  books  of  Kindergarten,  makes 
it  look  more  like  a  fairy  house  than  a  school,  and  very  different 
to  the  old-fashioned  dame-school  for  infants  in  days  gone  by. 

There  is  also  a  free  Kindergarten  in  the  city  for  the 
children  of  our  poorer  neighbours,  where  the  little  ones  are 
taught  by  the  pleasing  kindergarten  system  to  be  useful  in 
their  homes  and  kind  to  one  another,  and  where  their  mothers' 
work  and  fathers'  employment  are  looked  into  and  helped.  The 
children  are  taught  many  useful  things,  among  other  things  to 
make  jam,  and  they  derive  much  pleasure  in  weighing-out  the 
fruit  and  sugar  (mostly  donated  by  kind  friends),  and  stirring 
and  bottling  it,  then,  best  of  all,  taking  home  a  little  pot  of  jam 
to  mother.  Playing  at  bakers'  work  and  making  scones,  which 
they  have  for  lunch,  all  goes  to  make  learning  a  happy  time,  in 
place  of  the  drudgery  for  beginners,  as  of  old. 

The  education  of  the  children  of  the  masses  is  conducted  in 
fine  airy  public  schools,  with  the  best  of  teachers,  and  all  the 
new  methods  known  at  the  present  day.  Children  are  now 
watched  to  see  what  they  are  best  suited  for,  and  the  day  will, 
no  doubt,  soon  arrive  when  scholars  will  be  properly  graded, 
and  given  the  opportunity  to  study  extra  what  subjects  they 
are  most  suited  for  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  boy  of  the  future 
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who  has  a  scientific  brain  will  not  be  crammed  with  unsuitable 
learning,  but  the  teaclier  will  endeavour  to  bring  out  his  spe- 
cial qualifications.  The  Government  votes  annually  £150,000 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  public-school  system,  and  there  are 
700  State  schools,  with  60,000  children  on  the  roll-call,  in  the 
State.  Many  of  these  children  are  very  clever  and  attentive  to 
their  studies,  and,  when  they  pass  certain  examinations,  secure 
scholarships  which  give  them  free  education  in  the  highest 
schools,  and  they  can  then,  as  before  stated,  pass  into  the  Uni- 
versity, and  probably  some  extra-clever  and  fortunate  boy  may 
obtain  a  Rhodes  Scholarship  and  go  to  either  of  the  great  col- 
leges of  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

The  Minister  of  Education,  Hon.  Mr.  Price,  when  inspect- 
ing some  of  the  schools  recently,  made  himself  quite  a  favourite 
with  the  children  by  his  reminiscences,  some  of  which  were  very 
amusing.  'Does  the  schoolmistress  keep  a  stick?"  he  enquired. 
"Yes,"  the  Chairman  of  the  Visiting  Board  of  Advice  replied, 
''but  only  for  show."  "A  stick  is  useful,"  the  Minister  added. 
'In  my  days  birch-rods  were  used.  A  wicked  old  man  used  to 
go  around  selling  them  to  mothers.  He  would  put  his  head 
inside  the  door  and  cry,  'Here  you  are.  Missus,  only  a  penny, 
only  a  penny  ;  you  need  not  whack  the  youngsters,  just  show  it 
to  them.'  But  I  used  to  get  whacked.  The  birch  was  like  a 
broom,  only  longer,  and  didn't  it  smart !  I  used  to  collar  them 
and  put  them  in  the  chimney,  and  I  could  take  you  to  the  place, 
if  it  is  still  standing,  and  show  you  ever  so  many  birches  which 
I  stowed  in  the  chimney."  These  reminiscences  were  received 
with  much  laughter  by  the  children,  who  afterwards  voted  the 
Minister  of  Education  a  very  funny  gentleman. 

The  following  story  of  the  boy  of  to-day  is  worth  recording : 
—  A  lady  who  had  been  to  the  dentist's  to  have  several  teeth 
drawn,  on  her  return  home  explained  to  her  family  that  she 
had  taken  gas,  and  felt  no  pain  at  all  during  the  extraction. 
The  next  day  her  son  Tommy  was  about  to  receive  chastisement 
from  the  headmaster  at  school,  when  he  beseechingly  asked, 
"Please,  sir,  can  I  have  gas  ?" 

The  Lyric  Club  is  a  favourite  meeting-place  of  many  of  the 
cultured  people  of  Adelaide,  who   hold  some  very  pleasant  elo- 
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cutionary  and  musical  evenings  at  their  new  rooms  in  Pirie 
Street.  There  are  also  several  other  musical  and  instructive 

clubs  in  Adelaide,  where  pleasant  evenings  are  passed. 

The  City  possesses  two  daily,  two  evening,  and  seven  weekly 
newspapers,    besides    several    other    publications.  The    oldest 

newspaper  in  Adelaide  is  The  lief/ixfcr,  which  was  founded  in 
London  six  months  before  South  Australia  was  proclaimed  a 
British  province  at  Clenelg;  it  is  now  in  its  seventieth  year,  and 
has  celebrated  several  interesting  jubilees,  marking  the  comple- 
tion of  fifty-year  periods  from  important  epochs  in  its  history. 
The  Rcr/istfr  is  probably  the  only  paper  on  record  that  has 
moved  its  office  a  distance  of  12,000  miles.  It  was  originally 
published  in  London  as  the  organ  of  the  South  Australian  Asso- 
ciation, the  body  which  colonized  South  Australia. 

The  Evening  Journal  and  the  Ohsterrer,  the  latter  published 
weekly,  are  both  connected  with  The  lier/ister,  and  their  items 
of  interest  are  eagerly  looked  forward  to  by  their  numerous 
subscribers. 

The  Advert'mer  is  equally  as  important  a  paper  as  T'he  Fer/in- 
ter — even  more  so  as  an  advertising  medium,  which  also  applies 
to  the  E.r press  and  Telee/raph,  an  evening  paper  of  the  same 
office  ;  while  their  weekly  paper,  the  Chronicle,  is  noted  for  its 
fashion  news. 

The  caustic  little  weekly  GaJfli/  gives  many  a  sting  as  it 
passes  by,  but  it  has  some  clever  people  on  its  staff,  and  may  in 
course  of  time  be  a  rival  to  that  excellent  paper,  the  Critic,  whose 
splendid  pictures  of  local  doings,  and  descriptions  of  social, 
musical,  and  dramatic  life,  are  anxiously  looked  for  by  its  thou- 
sands of  subscribers  every  week.  Then  there  is  Qitiz,  the 
Southern  Cross  (representing  the  Catholic  community),  and  the 
Christian  Common uealth  (the  organ  of  the  Methodists). 

Editors  are  sometimes  bothered  by  people  who  call  on 
them  and  take  up  their  time  relating — to  them — uninteresting 
matters.  One  newspaper  proprietor  took  his  son,  a  smart  lad, 
into  his  office.  A  would-be  wit,  on  calling  there,  remarked,  "I 
suppose  you  assist  your  father  by  entertaining  the  bores."  "Yes, 
sir,"  C|uietly  replied  the  lad  :  "kindly  take  a  seat." 

The    Exhibition     Building,    with     its    splendid    dome    and 
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grounds,  is  the  general  meeting-place  for  the  thousands  of 
country  visitors  who  flock  to  the  city  at  holiday-times.  There 
are  frequently  high- class  concerts  given  in  the  large  hall,  which 
is  also  used  for  Show  j^urposes,  while  the  pretty  and  spacious 
grounds  at  the  back  are  used  for  Continentals  and  other  outdoor 
amusements,  which  give  great  pleasure,  not  only  to  our  country 
cousins,  but  to  ourselves,  who  much  prefer  on  hot  summer  nights 
to  have  our  amusements  in  the  open  air  in  preference  to  the 
heated  atmosphere  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  with  its  much-talked-of 
asbestos  fire-proof  curtain,  or  the  Tivoli,  notwithstanding  its 
sliding  roof. 

At  Show-times  thousands  of  our  country  cousins  come  to 
Adelaide,  and  wander  around,  exjoloring  the  sights  of  the  city 
and  visiting  the  theatres.  One  old  farmer  could  not  seem  to 
grasp  the  idea  of  the  telephone  at  all,  or  understand  that 
people  who  were  miles  apart  could  converse  together.  One  day 
his  wife  was  visiting  a  friend  who  had  a  telephone  in  her  house. 
A  storm  coming  on,  she  did  not  wish  to  return  to  the  hotel 
where  they  were  staying  :  she  accordingly  telephoned,  and  after 
much  persuasion  the  farmer  was  induced  to  put  the  receiver 
to  his  ear,  and  to  call,  "Hullo,  Sarah!"  through  the  speaking- 
tube.  Just  then  a  flash  of  lightning  slightly  struck  the  wire, 
and  he  fell  to  the  floor  with  the  force  of  the  shock,  but  was  not 
much  injured.  On  rising  to  his  feet,  he  merely  shook  his  head, 
saying,  "Well,  that's  wonderful,  by  gum  ;  that  was  Sarah,  right 
enough." 

The  front  part  of  the  Exhibition  Building  is  devoted  to 
the  offices  of  the  Chamber  of  Manufactures  and  the  Agricultural 
Department.  At  the  latter  Professor  Angas  and  his  staff  are 
always  willing  to  give  enquirers  any  information  in  their  power 
with  reference  to  land,  land-laws  and  regulations,  superphos- 
phates, and  everything  appertaining  to  the  agricultural  and 
fruit  industry  of  South  Australia.  The  Professor  is  always 
pleased  to  chat  with  farmers,  aspiring  landowners,  and  others, 
and  to  help  enquirers  at  the  Department  all  he  jDossibly  can. 
Thex'te  is  a  long  list  of  teachers,  lecturers,  and  professors 
belonging  to  the  Department,  and  the  Roseworthy  Experi- 
mental, Farm,  in  connection  with  same,  is  spoken  of  elsewhere. 
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Passing  through  an  iron  gate  and  up  some  imposing  granite 
steps,  the  new  School  of  Mines  and  Industries  is  entered,  and  it 
certainly  ranks  as  a  most  valuable  and  extremely  high-class  in- 
stitution. It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  training  colleges  of 
its  kind — for  mining  especially — in  the  Commonwealth.  The 
building  cost  £45,000,  £15,000  of  which  was  donated  by  the 
Hon.  George  Brookman.  The  Brookman  Hall  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  city.  After  the  mining  instruction  the  splendid 
institute  affords,  I  think  the  teaching  of  wool-classing  is  the  most 
extensive.  The  President  stated  at  one  of  the  recent  prize- 
days  "that  the  wool  of  250,000  sheep  had  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  wool  students,  of  which  there  are  over  200,  and 
that  wool  experts  had  estimated  that  by  the  better  classing  of 
wool  it  had  yielded  to  its  producers  £6,000  worth  more  last  year 
than  the  same  quantity  of  wool  sold  in  former  years." 

The  samjoles  of  the  students'  work,  which  include  some 
very  fine  copper  rej^oiisse  plates,  carved  woodwork,  mechanicaJ 
drawing,  painting,  practical  dresscutting  and  making,  book- 
binding, fitting,  turning,  and  many  other  useful  arts,  are  really 
splendid,  and  orders  are  sent  to  the  office  from  various  people 
who  have  seen  them,  for  they  are  empowered  to  sell  the  work 
and  so  help  to  increase  the  revenue. 

Sir  Langdon  Bonython  a  short  time  ago  made  the  generous 
gift  of  £1,500  to  the  School  of  Mines  to  build  chemical  and 
metallurgical   laboratories. 

A  name  that  is  naturally  connected  with  many  of  the  public 
institutions  of  Adelaide  is  tliat  of  Sir  Edwin  Smith,  who  has 
made  many  generous  donations  to  them.  The  bronze  statue  of 
our  late  Queen  Victoria  in  Victoria  Square  was  a  gift  to  the 
city  by  that  gentleman,  who,  by  his  many  philanthropic  actions, 
genuine  political  and  municipal  work,  has  endeared  himself 
to  all. 

To  show  how  South  Australian  manufactures  are  appre- 
ciated by  its  sister  States,  many  military  contracts  for  saddlery 
and  equipment  of  that  kind  have  been  executed  by  an  Adelaide 
firm.  One  item  embraces  78,390  cartridge-pouches,  and  these, 
with  the  belts  attached,  required  over  2,500  sides  of  leather.  In 
connection  with  the  brass  work,  550,000  special  tin-copper  rivets 
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were  used  ;  1,900  sets  of  brown-leather  accoutrements  for  New 
South  Wales,  1,600  sets  for  Victoria,  1,000  sets  for  Queensland, 
700   for   South    Australia,   300   for   Western    Australia,    430     for 

Tasmania,      making 
altogether  over 

6,000  sets,  have 
been  made.  The 
2,950  sides  of  lea- 
ther required  were 
provided  by  J.  Reld 
and  Sons,  the  well- 
known  leather  mer- 
chants, while  Simp- 
son &  Son,  the  hard- 
w  a  r  e  merchants, 
supplied  the 
buckles,  triangles, 
and  loops,  which  represented  219,140  separate  pieces.  The  last 
contract  was  so  satisfactorily  carried  out  that  the  DejDartment 
of  Defence  did  not  have  to  reject  one  single  strap  or  buckle, 
which  shows  the  excellence  of  South  Australian  work,  for  wliich 
the  Commonwealth   authorities  have  given   highest  praise. 

On  every  hand  there  are  instances  of  prevailing  activity  in 
the  State. 

Some  of  the  largest  businesses  in  the  Commonwealth  are 
Martin  &  Co's.  Foundry  at  Gawler,  May's  Implement  AVorks  in 
the  same  place,  Pengelley's  Furniture  Manufactory  at  Edwards- 
town,  Motteram  &  Williamson's  Biscuit  Factory,  Walton  and 
Sons'  Confectionery  Factory,  Menz's  Biscuit  Factory,  Richards' 
Coach  and  Carriage  Factory,  whose  splendid  exhibits  at  the  recent 
Show  called  forth  universal  praise,  Hanris  Scarf e's  ironmongery 
and  hardware  business,  W^ilkinson's  stores,  and  A.  SimjDSon  and 
Son's  noted  manufactory  of  metals.  Adelaide  certainly  excels 
in  wholesale  houses,  those  of  D.  &  W.  Murray,  G.  &  R.  Wills, 
and  Wilkinson's  bearing  comparison  with  any  in  Australia; 
while  the  retail  drapery  establishments  of  John  Martin  &  Co. 
(the  Big  Store),  J.  Marshall  &  Co.,  Birks  &  Co.,  Miller  Anderson, 
and  Foy  &  Gibson,  to  say  nothing  of  several  other  firms,   make 
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Adelaide  a  paradise  for  the  lady  shopper,  for  there  is  no  place  in 
Australia  where  goods  can  be  purchased  at  such  low  prices  as 
in   this  city. 

There  are  two  large  and  inijjortant  tobacco  factories  where 
the  "grateful  weed"  is  turned  out  in  large  quantities.  Messrs. 
J.  S.  Bagshaw  &  Sons"  great  Machinery  and  Implement  Manu- 
factory, Clutterbuck  Bros.,  Forwood,  Down,  &  Co.,  The 
Triumph  Plough  Co.,  Burford  &  Sons'  Soap  Factory,  Castle  Salt 
Co-operative  Co.,  S.A.  Glass  Bottle  Co.,  the  Lewis  Motor  and 
Cycle  Works,  The  Federal  and  Florey's  Boot  Factories,  J.  E. 
Dodd's  Organ-building  Works,  pottery,  su^Derphospliate  works, 
and  many  others  give  practical  signs  of  the  State's  progression. 

There  are  several  extensive  bi'eweries  and  cordial  factories, 
ice-works,  chemical-works,  and  freezing-depots.  Then  we  have 
McEwin's  splendid  jam  and  fruit  works,  G.  O.  Penn's  Fruit-pre- 
serving and  Pickle  Manufactory,  where  excellent  goods  are  turn- 
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ed  out  for  the  community,  Anderson's  Pasteurizing  Milk, 
Cream,  and  Butter  Factory,  which  splendid  place  is  the  only 
one   of  its  kind  in  South   Australia,    and  whose  up-to-date  ma- 
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chinery  is  unequalled  in  the  Commonwealth.  Milk  is  delivered 
on  the  London  and  Continental  plan  in  sealed  bottles  from 
Anderson's,  and  as  I  deal  there  myself  can  testify  to  the  quality 
of  the  butter  and  milk.  The  wine  industry  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, but  as  it  is  extensively  written  about  elsewhere  we  will 
pass  on. 

There  are  several-  large  financial  loan  banks  in  the  city 
which  are  of  great  service  to  many  who  are  temporarily  em- 
barrassed. The  jjrincipal  of  one  of  these  establishments,  on 
being  asked  who  he  thought  was  the  greatest  financier  that 
ever  lived,  promptly  replied,  "Noah,  because  he  was  able  to 
float  a  companv  when  the  whole  world  was  in  liquidation." 


A   Young   Australian    Student. 


/ 


^'Eacli  is  drown   by  his  pcr.uliar  'pleasure .''^ 

—Ovid. 


CHAPTER    VII. 


Golf    Links  —  Polo  —  Motors — Yachtini 
Ract'course — IJotaiiic  Gardens. 


-Eowinp; — Cricket — Tennis- 


One  spring  day  I  took  a  trip  to  that  pretty  seaside  suburb, 
"The  Grange."  It  Im^jpened  to  be  the  opening  of  the  new  club 
of  the  Adelaide  Golf  Links,  where  the  novelty  of  golf  can  be 
indulged  in  by  its  votaries,  to  whom  the  exhilarating  game  seems 
to  be  of  unfailing  delight.  The  Seton  Links  being  near  the 
bright  waters  of  the  Gulf,  unlimited  sea  breezes  can  be  inhaled 
while  the  members  pursue  the  original  Scotch  pastime,  which 
is  so  paramount  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  and  so  suitable 
to  the  cold  misty  climate  there. 

One  autumn  day,  when  the  leaves  of  the  trees  were  falling 
and  covering  the  grass  with  a  glorioiis  carpet  of  red-gold  beauty^ 
I  drove  to  Plympton  to  see  the  ancient  and  interesting  game  of 
polo  played  by  the  Adelaide  Club  against  a  country  one.  The 
former  were  very  enthusiastic,  and  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
the  game  with  much  vigour,  especially  Mr.  F.  H.  Downer  and 
Mr.  B.  Barr  Smith,  while  the  dear  little  ponies  did  their  work 
in  quite  learned  and  scientific  fashion.  Polo  ponies,  by  the 
way,  must  be  of  correct  stamp,  proper  temperament,  and  certain 
height  to  really  fill  the  important  position  of  a  proper  polo  pony. 
The  ground    was    covered    with    rich,  thick,    green    couch-grass. 
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One  player  had  what  might  be  called  quick  fall  and  rise,  for  he 
was  down  and  up  again  on  his  pony  almost  before  one  could  say 
■'Jack  Robinson."  Some  of  the  runs  were  quite  brilliant,  which 
is  not  surprising,  considering  what  fine  horsemen  some  of  the 
men  ai'©  here.  This  can  be  noted  at  times  by  seeing  members  of 
the  Adelaide  Hunt  Club  start  out  on  a  hunting-day.  The 
special  day  I  saw  them  in  full  hunting  swing  they  dashed 
through  the  park  into  Claremont,  on  through  Birksgate  and 
Myrtle  Bank,  and  finally  threw  off  near  the  Urrbrae  Lodge 
gates.  Some  of  the  horses  were  splendid  animals,  and  their 
masters  sat  them  in  true  hunting  style,  and  many  of  the  men 
looked  handsome  in  their  suits  of  pink.  Several  motor-parties 
were  en  evidence,  looking  on.  The  Adelaide  Automobile  Club 
now  numbers  over  200  members:  the  motor  is  becoming  a  power 
in  the  land,  and  notwithstanding  its  petrol  disadvantages  has 
no  doubt  come  to  stay.  Some  of  the  members  own  really 
handsome  cars.  But  I  have  wandered  away  from  the  hunting- 
field,  and  must  take  up  the  scent  again  and  see  the  huntsmen, 
as  they  should,  ''sit  down  in  the  saddle  and  keep  their  head 
straight." 

Mr.  Carew  Reynell,  of  Reynella,  has  just  been  elected 
Master  of  the  Hounds.  This  gentleman  has  always  been  a 
splendid  hunting-man,  is  an  enthusiastic  polo-player,  and  owns 
several  well-known  polo  ponies. 

Nowadays,  as  well  as  saying  "'We'll  all  a-hunting  go,"  folks 
say  "We'll  all  a-motoring  go,"  and  times  are  in  the  springtime 
when  motor-parties  are  a  favourite  pastime,  and  people  motor 
down  to  the  seaside,  then  take  the  steamer  to  one  of  the  pretty 
islands,  where  they  go  ashore  and  enjoy  a  good  day's  shooting 
and  fishing,  the  ladies  of  the  party  looking  after  the  require- 
ments of  the  inner  man,  and  taking  charge  of  all  the  fish  and 
wildfowl — the  spoils  of  the  party.  The  return  in  the  steamer 
to  the  mainland,  and  the  motor  drive  to  Adelaide  in  the  silvery 
moonlight  finishes  up  a  most  enjoyable  time.  Some  motorists 
like  to  be  funny  at  the  expense  of  other  people,  and  we  often 
read  and  hear  of  jokes  being  perpetrated  on  humble  individuals. 
A  motorist  got  a  Roland  for  his  Oliver  one  day,  when  meeting 
an   Irishman   driving   a   donkey   in   a   cart    he   asked    Paddy   the 
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difference  between  his  turnout  and  the  motor.  "Begorrali," 
said  Paddy,  "'it's  aisy  seen :  the  donkey's  in  the  shafts  of  the 
one  and  on  the  seat  in  the  other." 

In  the  summer-time  it  is  delightful  to  go  to  the  seaside,, 
and  more  so  still  to  lie  on  the  deck  of  a  pretty  yacht  and  see  all 
the  beautiful  sights  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  as  I  did  recently^ 
when  the  Holdfast  Bay  Club  held  a  demonstration.  The 
pretty  yachts  displayed  choice  bunting,  and  sailed  swanlike  on 
the  water,  which  was  rather  too  calm,  if  anj^thing.  The  beau- 
tiful screw  steam-yacht  of  350  tons  recently  built  at  Leith  in 
Scotland  for  Mr.  Henry  Dutton  looked  a  picture  ;  she  is  called 
the  "Adele,"  and  is  a  specimen  of  up-to-date  boatbuilding  of 
the  present  day.  Electric  lights,  searchlights,  cold-storage 
chambers,  and  indeed  everything  for  latter-day  comfort  is  on 
the  "Adele,"'  while  the  splendid  cabins,  saloons,  and  smok- 
ing-rooms are  verj^  roomy  and  beautiful,  in  fact,  just  what 
one  would  imagine  a  rich  man  would  have  for  the  pleasure  of 
himself  and  his  friends.  The  "Adele"  is  indeed  a  model  plea- 
sure-yacht. 

One  evening  I  sat  at  the  window  of  the  Grand  Hotel  at 
Largs  Bay,  that  splendid  bay  where  the  ocean  steamers  lie  for 
a  few  hours  going  and  coming  from  England  and  elsewhere. 
Such  a  glorious  sunset  and  lovely  scene  I  saw  that  evening  that  it 
has  lingered  in  my  memory  ever  since. 

The  Bay  was  perfectly  calm,  not  a  ripple  on  its  surface^ 
which  was  shining  blue-grey  tinged  with  faint  pink  reflected 
from  the  brilliant  clouds  that  surrounded  the  sinking  sun  which 
was  fast  going  down  in  the  west  in  solemn  majesty,  throwing  a 
long  column-like  shaft  of  gold  from  its  fiery  heart  into  the  bay 
below.  Two  of  our  warships  were  lying  gracefully  at  anchor 
with  flags  flying  high;  the  admiral  was  ashore.  The  golden 
column  from  the  sun  seemed  to  touch  one  of  the  ships  before 
falling  to  the  still  water.  A  large  white  boat,  manned  by  twelve 
sailors,  put  out  from  one  vessel,  seeming  to  cut  through  the 
beautiful  column,  leaving  a  faint  stream  of  foam  behind.  Then 
a  grey  cloud  obscured  the  sun,  and  the  colours  on  the  water 
seemed  to  fade  away.  Church-bells  were  chiming;  soon  they 
etopped ;   Church   was  commencing,   and   a   holy   calm  pervaded 
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the  scene.  The  grey  cloud  floated  away,  and  the  sun  again  shone 
out,  this  time  crimson  with  glory;  the  column  was  there  again,  a 
deep  rich  crimson  like  the  sun.  Several  pretty  boats  were  mov- 
ing about,  leaving  foamy  streaks  behind  :  the  gorgeous  colours 
died  out,  the  water  turned  almost  to  silver,  for  the  sun  had 
disappeared  into  the  sea,  and  another  Sabbath  Day  iiad  gone 
for  ever. 

Tho£.e  who  do  not  care  for  yachting,  and  like  water-excur- 
sions, can  take  the  liuml)ler  form  of  water  amusement,  rowing, 
and  on  the  River  Torrens  emulate  to  a  certain  extent  the  vikings 
of  old,  and  the  Romans,  when  the  galley  of  the  former  and  the 
boat  of  the  latter  were  almost  their  only  mode  of  travelling,  and 
the  constant  rowing  exercise  made  them  mightv  men  of  health 
and   muscle. 

The  Adelaide  -Cricket  Oval  has  several  fine  tennis-courts, 
excellent  bowling-greens,  and  tea-rooms  fitted  with  all  the 
latest  comforts ;  they  are  pleasant  places  to  spend  an  hour  or  so 
in,  especially  if  one  likes  to  watch  oth^er  people  doing  the  work, 
and  sit  enjoying  strawberries  and  cream,  or  the  cup  that  cheers, 
and  talk  the  latest  gossip  about  one's  friends,  and  others,  of 
which  there  are  usually  "others"  in  this  fair  and  lovely  garden- 
city,  as  well  as  in  other  places. 

The  antique  game  of  bowls  finds  much  favour  among  those 
gentlemen  who  have  passed  their  first  youth,  and  this  good  old 
English  pastime  is  frequently  played  on  the  different  club- 
grounds  in  the  city  and  suburbs. 

The  various  racecourses  in  and  around  Adelaide  are  well 
patronized  at  racetimes,  for  the  sporting  community  is  well 
represented  here,  and  some  very  agreeable  and  exciting  days 
can  be  spent  at  Victoria  Park,  which  racecourse  and  its  arrange- 
ments will  compare  well  with  any  in  Australia,  and  at  the  great 
race-meeting  at  Onkaparinga  course.  The  lovely  drive  through 
the  hills  is  one  much  appreciated  by  all  the  racegoers,  who  gene- 
rally spend  a  very  jolly  day,  and  return  home  sometimes  richer 
foi-  the  day's  sport.  Some  wlio  have  gone  alone  do  not  reach 
home  until  late,  and  get  rather  warm  receptions.  A  citizen,  who 
of  course  must  be  nameless,  recently  transgressed  in  that  man- 
ner, and  his  wife  on   his  arrival  somewhat  facetiously  remarked 
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to  him,  "So  you've  been  tipping  the  glass  again,  have  you  V 
'"Glass,"  he  replied,  "it's  a  funny  word;  take  off  the  'g'  and  it's 
you,  my  dear."  "Indeed!"  said  the  irate  wife;  "take  off  the  '1' 
and  it's  yourself  to  a  certainty." 

The  beauteous  Botanic  Gardens  are  always  a  lovely  picture, 
but  one  autumn  day  I  spent  a  delightful  hour  or  so  wandering 
amongst  the  leafy  blooms.  The  exquisite  tints  of  the  falling 
autumn  leaves  which  seemed  to  flutter  from  the  trees  like  gor- 
geous butterflies,  the  beds  of  sweet  Wallflowers,  the  banks  of 
gorgeous  Dahlias,  and  the  scarlet  blossoms  of  the  Salvias  lent 
additional  beauty  to  the  scene:  and  as  for  the  Chrysanthemums, 
reminiscent  of  the  land  of  the  rising  sun,  Japan,  there  was 
simply  a  riot  of  beauty  and  perfection.  No  one  should  ever  miss 
seeing  the  wonderful  VictoT-ia  Regia  Lily;  it  had  flowered  the 
day  before,  and  the  lovely  bloom  was  sinking  in  the  limpid  water 
to  ripen  its  seeds  for  another  season  ;  the  lovely  blossom  of  this 
water-lily  lasts  only  twenty-four  hours.  The  autumn  days  seem 
fairly  to  brim  with  delightful  flowers;  the  vestal  purple  of  the 
Iris  and  other  seasonable  flowers,  with  their  varied  colouring, 
make  the  gardens  a  sweetlv  charming  place  for  an  afternoon's 
stroll. 

Then,  in  the  lovely  springtime,  what  a  feast  for  the  s.enses 
is  to  be  had  in  those  gardens  !  Golden  Daffodils  are  there  in 
great  luxuriance,  as  there  are  over  one  hundred  varieties  of  the 
great  Narcissus  family  cultivated  by  Dr.  Holtze,  the  Cura- 
tor, who  takes  special  pride  in  their  lovely  blooms,  and 
has  obtained  bulbs  from  England,  Holland,  and  elsewhere.  The 
Daffodil  King,  Peter  Barr.  who  visited  Australia  a  few^  years  ago, 
has  sent  Dr.  Holtze  some  very  choice  specimens,  and  it  is  worth 
anyone's  while  to  go  to  the  gardens  to  see  them.  I  specially  ad- 
mired the  "Gloria  Mundi,"  with  its  lovely  orange  cup,  and  the 
"Apricot,"  so  named  on  account  of  its  apricot-coloured  cup.  The 
lovely  blossoms  in  other  parts  of  the  gardens  include  almost 
evei"y  spring  flower  known.  I  saw  many  varieties  of  the  modest 
Violet  that  sweetly  bloomed  in  the  sunny  smiles  of  spring,  which 
then  seem  smiling  on  old  winter's  breast.  Gazing  at  all  the 
lovely  Daffodils,  the  post's  lines  came  to  my  mind  :  "Oh,  now 
my    heart   with    pleasure    fills,    and    dances    with    the    Daft'odils." 
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Again,  at  the  approach  of  summer,  glorious  with  sunny  sky 
and  song  of  bird,  what  delightful  hours  can  be  spent  in  the  gar- 
dens when  that  princess  of  lovely  flowers,  the  Carnation,  blooms 
forth  with  such  joyous  sweetness,  "Princess  Carnation,  younger 
sister  of  the  Queen  of  Flowers,  the  Rose."  In  classic  times  this 
simple  but  sweet  clove-scented  flower  was  called,  'Dianthus,  the 
Flower  of  the  God,"  in  honour  of  Zeus,  the  great  national  deity  of 
ancient  Greece,  afterwards  identifi-ed  with  JujDiter.  The  Poet 
Cowley  wrote  re  carnations:  "Like  that  sweet  flower  which 
yields  great  Jove  delight."  In  ancient  times  they  were  called 
"Gilliflowers" — July  flowers,  and  our  immortal  bard  refers  to 
them  many  times  in  his  works. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  Carnations  were  "esteemed  for 
beauty,  to  deck  the  bosoms  of  the  beautiful,  and  for  garlands 
and  crowns  of  pleasure,"  and  in  the  twentieth  century  they  still 
retain  their  proud  place  of  honour.  Beds  upon  beds  of  the  sweet 
flowers  deck  parts  of  the  beautiful  gardens,  as  one  passes  through 
on  the  way  to  the  famous  and  exquisite  Rosary,  for  when  sum- 
mer's warmth  and  summer's  glow  come,  and  o'er  the  beauteous 
garden  the  sun  sends  forth  his  glowing  beams,  the  Roses  are  in 
full  bloom.  The  shadehouses  are  gay  with  lovely  blossoms,  bril- 
liant Fuchsias,  beautiful  Cyclamens,  gorgeous  Azaleas,  adorning 
them  in  graceful  profusion.  Then  the  beds  of  many-hued 
Heartsease — "Pansies  for  thoughts"— sweet  Mignonette,  pretty 
pink-tipped  Daisies,  stately  Lilies,  and  other  flowers  of  lovely 
hue  and  perfume. 

But  the  Rosary — could  mere  words  paint  its  exquisite 
charms  ? — and  the  beauty  of  the  thousands  of  lovely  rose-blooms 
that  hang  in  festoons  along  the  borders  of  it  :  they  are  all  shades 
and  colours — glorious  crimson,  delicate  white,  rich  cream,  fairy 
pink,  deep  red,  and  bright  yellow — making  the  whole  place  deli- 
cious with  their  wonderful  aroma.  They  were  so  fascinating 
that  1  could  not  tear  myself  away  from  them,  but  spent  a 
whole  Sunday  morning  just  wandering  about  the  lovely  place; 
and  when  tired,  and  almost  overcome  with  the  perfume  of  the 
flowers,  I  sat  under  a  beautiful  stately  tree,  in  what  I  call  the 
fairy-ring — that  lovely  grassy  spot  near  the  Rosary — and  jt;st 
gazed   and  gazed   in   the  distance  at  the  gorgeous  levee   of   Her 
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Majesty  the  Queen  of  Flowers,  which  gave  eloquent  proof  of 
the  loveliness  of  the  Adelaide  Botanic  Gardens.  In  other  parts 
of  the  Gardens  Wallflowers  hold  sway  ;  and  to  my  mind,  the 
Wallflower,  if  plainer  to  look  at  than  some  flowers,  excels 
in  perfume  many  of  its  lovelier  sisters.  The  story  of  the  birth 
of  the  Wallflower  is  very  quaint: — "Once  there  was  a  pretty 
maid  who  was  very  closely  watched  by  her  parents,  so  that  she 
should  not  have  an  undesirable  sweetheart ;  but,  with  a  girl's 
usual  way,  fell  in  love  with  a  ne'er-do-well  youth,  and  going 
to  meet  him  one  evening — ^no  other  way  being  open — climbed 
a  wall,  intending  to  let  herself  down  the  other  side  by  a  silken 
cord  she  carried,  to  her  dear  love  ;  but,  alas !  the  silken  rope 
became  untied,  and  she  fell,  bruised  and  broken,  to  the  bottom 
of  the(  wall."  Great  Jove,  in  pity  for  her  sufferings,  turned  her 
into  a  plant,  "Flower  cf  the  Wall,"  or,  as  we  now  term  it,  the 
"Wallflower." 

In  the  warm  summer-time  there  is  a  glorious  array  of 
Gloxinia  and  Begonia  flowers ;  while  in  the  tropical-houses  are 
to  be  seen  most  superb  Water  Lilies.  Among  them  are  some 
fine  specimens  of  the  blue  Australian  Water  Lily,  which  is  a 
native  of  White  Bay,  Queensland.  Then  there  is  a  spiky, 
white  African  lily,  and  leviathans  known  as  'the  Victoria 
vt'(j'ia  (jif/antca.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  nearly  6  ft.  in  dia- 
meter, and  the  flower  assumes  white,  pink,  and  purple  hues.  In 
the  same  house  there  is  a  charming  tropical  creeper,  of  the 
Tecoma  family,  known  as  "Allamanda.  '  The  flower  is  of  a  rich- 
Lemon  colour.  The  Museum  of  Economic  Botany  is  of  great 
interest  to  those  who  are  botanically  inclined  ;  and  the  glass- 
houses, where  the  sj^lendid  orchids  and  glorious  variegated-leaved 
plants  are,  have  always  a  number  of  people  gazing  at  their 
wonderful  charms  of  colour.  Dr.  HoUze  has  a  world-wide  re- 
putation as  a  botanist,  and  is  always  pleased  to  give  informa- 
tion to  visitors  who  are  interested  in  the  collection  of  botanic 
specimens  in  the  delightful  gardens. 

The  pretty  ornamental  lakes,  with  the  beautiful  swans, 
pretty  ducks,  and  wild  fowl,  are  the  special  delight  of  the  cliild- 
reii,  who  frequently  bring  baskets  of  bread  and  bags  of  bis- 
cuits to  feed  them  with.     Six  little  fluffy-white  baby  swans  re- 
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cently  broke  their  shells,  and  look  their  first  peep  into  the 
world;  they  novv'  swim  gaily  across  the  ponds  with  their 
proud      and      graceful     moth.er     and      father.  On      Saturday 

and  Sunday  afternoons  thousands  of  grown-up  people  and  child- 
ren flock  to  these  lovely  Gardens,  and  thorough!}'  ^njoy  them- 
selv-es,  lounging  under  the  trees  when  not  looking  at  the  beau- 
tiful flowers  :  for  the  Adelaide  Gardens  are  really  the  people's 
Gardens.  They  are  not  restricted  as  in  some  places,  but  allowed 
to  enjoy  themselves  as  their  wishes  dictate.  The  "keep-off-the- 
grass"  is  not  enjoined.  They  enjoy  the  privileges  given  to 
them,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  liberty  accorded  is  abused. 
On  holidays  they  are  allowed  to  picnic  in  the  Gardens  and 
make  their  tea,  hot  water  for  which  is  provided  free  of  charge. 
Receptacles  are  provided  for  the  refuse  of  the  feasts,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  see  how  tidy  these  lovely  Gardens  are  left  after 
a  holiday,  in  which  thousands  have  spent  a  happy  day. 

Farther  on,  the  fine  Botanic  Park,  with  its  stately  gum- 
trees,  is,  on  holiday-times,  well  patronized  by  picnic  parties,  the 
horses  and  vehicles  under  the  shady  trees  adding  more  life  to 
the  picture.  Tennis,  cricket,  and  other  games,  near  to  the 
heart  of  those  who  are  out  for  a  day's  enjoyment,  is  in  full 
swing,  and  everyone  seems  to  rejoice.  It  is  a  pleasant  walk 
to  the  Zoo  through  the  Park,  by  the  River  Torrens  path,  where 
boats  of  all  kinds,  full  of  merry  holiday-makers,  who  seem  to 
be  getting  all  the  fun  out  of  life  possible,  are  to  be  seen. 

At  the  Zoo,  where  there  are  many  splendid  animals,  gor- 
geous birds,  and  interesting  fauna  of  all  kinds,  many  people 
bring  their  children  to  see  and  explain  their  wonders,  and  to 
laugh  at  the  gambols  of  the  monkeys  scrambling  for  nuts; 
while  on  the  elephant's  back  many  a  ride  is  given  to  the  child- 
ren, who  enjoy  the  novelty  of  it. 

Returning  home  fr'^m  the  Zoo  ?ome  people  stop  at  the  pretty 
Torrens  Lake,  where  boats  and  motor-launches  can  be  hired  for 
those  who  wish  to  take  river  excursions  at  small  charoe. 
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Vintage-time. 

"A  loaf  of  bread,  a,  jvfi  of  icinr.  and  fhoxi.'^ 

— Oniai'   Khayyam. 

CHAPTER   VIII. 

The  Waterfalls — The  Reservoir — Auldaiia  Vineyard — Hon.  R.  J. 
Seddon — The  '  Grange  Vineyard — Bankside — Mount  Lofty — 
Behiir — National    Park — St.    Vigeans — Carminhow. 


I  am  sure  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  there  are  more 
beautiful  and  varied  drives  than  around  Adelaide.  One  of 
special  beauty  is  that  to  the  Waterfalls,  which  are  about  seven 
miles  from  the  city,  or  one  can  take  the  Burnside  tram  to  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  and,  if  a  good  walker,  the  few  miles  further  on 
to  the  falls  are  a  delightful  walk.  If  net,  do  as  I  do,  take  a 
pony  cart  from  town  and  drive  along  the  charming  rustic  road, 
with  beauty  spots  on  every  side,  reminiscent  of  old  England  in 
their  sylvan  loveliness.  The  Falls  are  not  huge,  but  extremely 
pretty,  and  the  drive  between  the  great  mountains,  where  the  sun 
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seems  almost  always  excluded,  is  an  ideal  one  for  a  hot  summer's 
day.  A  path  from  the  first  Fall  leads  to  the  famous  Eagle-on- 
the-llill,  where  the  mountain  scenery  is  truly  exquisite,  that  must 
be  walked,  or,  I  should  say,  climbed.  Within  sucii  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  heart  of  the  city  can  thus  be  seen,  at  small  cost, 
falls,  hills,  glens,  flower-gardens,  unequalled,  and  when  the  elec- 
tric trams  run  there — which,  no  doubt,  in  the  near  future  they 
will — in  place  of  the  hundreds  of  cyclists  and  parties  in  vehicles 
visiting  cne  Waterfalls,  there  will  be  thousands  of  citizens  and 
visitors  flocking  to  this  really  delightful  place. 

It  is  another  delightful  drive  to  the  great  Gorge,  where  the 
River  Torrens  waterworks  are,  and  the  river  is  dammed  back  for 
the  reservoir.  It  is  a  real  beauty-spot,  and  an  ideal  place  for  a 
picnic.  The  drive  takes  one  round  the  reservoir  at  Thorndon 
Park  with  a  view  of  the  charming  homesteads  and  gardens  of  the 
district,  then  up  hill  and  down  dale  one  i^asses  through  the  pretty 
township  of  Athelstone.  The  nine-mile  drive  is  through  lovely 
country,  for  the  roads  are  excellent.  The  Torrens  River  flows 
along  sparkling  in  the  sunlight,  as  if  to  say  "You  may  come  and 
you  may  go,  but  I  go  on  for  ever."  The  entrance  to  the  Gorge 
is  very  beautiful,  and  the  Gorge  itself  most  impressive,  the 
scenic  beauties  around  being  really  grand.  The  magnificent 
hills  and  great  rocks,  with  the  lovely  river,  which  the  hand  of 
man  has  transformed  almost  into  a  lake,  seem  to  over- 
power one,  for  there  is  a  feeling  of  solitude  in  the  spot  at  the 
grandeur  of  the  scene  around.  The  great  black  mountain,  which 
from  the' city  is  the  most  impressive  mark  of  the  Mount  Lofty 
Range,  seems  to  frown  into  the  smiling  river  and  throw  a  dark 
mantle  of  shadow  over  it,  as  much  as  to  say,  "Why  wander  on 
from  the  source  of  your  life  1"  but  the  river  flows  away  unheed- 
ing. 

The  drive  to  the  Eagle-on-the-IIill  through  Glen  Osmond, 
thence  to  Crafers  and  on  through  Stirling  (West  and  East),  Aid- 
gate,  and  Hahndorf  to  Mount  Barker,  is  a  long  but  very  popular 
one.  After  leaving  Glen  Osmond,  and  driving  a  few  miles  up 
the  ever-beautiful  hills,  one  sees  a  splendid  view  of  the  city.  The 
first  stopping-place  is  usually  the  INIountain  Hut.  Continuing 
the  drive,  one  comts  to  the  "Devil's  Elbow,"  so  called  on  account 
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of  an  accident  that  took  place  there;  thence  to  the  Eagle-on-the- 
Hill;  where  a  s}Dleudid  view  of  Waterfall  Gully  is  to  be  seen. 

Driving  a  few  miles  further  on  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  a 
scene  of  most  exquisite  beauty  unfolds  itself  to  the  entranced 
eye  of  the  spectator,  while  the  mountain  air,  perfumed  with  the 
scent  of  the  water  and  aromatic  gum-trees,  is  crisp  and  delicious 
to  the  jaded  city  man  or  woman  out  for  a  drive  on  the  hills 
to  blow  the  cobwebs  from  their  brains.  A  more  glorious  bird's- 
eye  view  of  Adelaide  and  its  surroundings  can  only  be  seen  on 
the  summit  of  Mount  Lofty,  a  few  miles  farther  up.  The  con- 
tinuance of  the  drive  to  Mount  Barker  is  a  very  charming  one 
through  varied  scenery^  but,  being  rather  long  (22  miles),  many 
people  visiting   Mount  Barker  prefer  to  go  by  train. 

Norton's  Summit  is  one  of  the  most  popular  drives  from 
Adelaide.  To  get  there  one  passes  through  the  pretty  township 
of  Magill,  where  the  hillsides  are  almost  clothed  with  vineyards. 
Auldana  Vineyard  was  first  started  by  Mr.  Auld — W.  Auld's  (of 
exploring  fame)  father,  Mr.  Patrick  Auld,  who  started  business 
in  Hindley  Street  in  1842.  He  purchased  from  the  Government, 
at  £1  per  acre,  230  acres  of  land  near  Adelaide,  and  planted 
at  first  only  a  few  vines,  but  in  1852  laid  out  the  now  celebrated 
vineyards  that  bear  his  name.  It  was  through  Mr.  Auld  that 
South  Australian  vignerons  sent  samples  of  wine  to  the  London 
Exhibition  in  1863.  He  afterwards  went  to  England,  opened  tli3 
business  in  London,  shipping  from  Adelaide  150,000  gallons  of 
Auldana  wine.  He  thus  earned  the  distinction  of  the  pioneer 
distributor  of  Australian  wines  in  England.  These  beautiful  vine- 
yards are  incomparable,  and  the  spacious  cellars  will  hold  over 
200,000  gallons  of  wine.  A  huge  vault  has  been  excavated  in 
the  hillside ;  arched-like  receptacles  have  been  cut  out  of  this  to 
hold  about  600  dozen  bottles  each,  the  t'^tal  holding  capacity 
being  very  large.  The  temperature  is  cool  and  even,  and 
in  this  place  the  sparkling  wine,  which  so  much  resembles  cham- 
pagne, is  brought  to  perfection.  Vintage-time  at  Auldana  is 
most  interesting.  Many  dozens  of  children  are  engaged  to  pick 
the  grapes,  and  they  love  the  vintage-time,  and  look  forward  to  it 
with  delight,  for  as  well  as  picking  the  grapes  from  the  laughing 
vines  they  are  proud  to  take  the  money  home  to  their  parents 
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at  the  end  of  the  week  to  help  the  family  along.  The  old-fashion- 
ed buUock  dray  is  to  be  seen  at  Auldana,  and  the  six  bullocks 
drawing  a  load  of  delicious  grapes  is  a  novel  sight  in  these  days. 
Another  beautiful  vineyard  on  the  hillside  at  Magill  is  that 
called  "The  Grange."  Tlie  first  vines  were  planted  there  as  far 
back  as  1844  by  Dr.  Penfold.  The  present  area  is  about  200 
acres,  and  this  pretty  vineyard  bears  a  remarkable  record  for 
winning  prizes,  in  fourteen  years  having  taken  four  prize  cups, 
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65  first  and  58  second  prizes.  The  wines  made  at  Penfold's 
are  top  for  purity,  and  at  the  recent  Wine  Show  gained  fur- 
ther laurels  by  winning  the  Championship  of  Australia  for  Port 
and  Sherry,  as  well  as  several  other  important  prizes,  and  later 
still  defeated  the  combined  totals  of  all  other  South  Aus- 
tralian competitors  at  Sydney  Wine  Show,  1907.  It  certainly 
seems   that    Sir   Charles   Dilke's   remark,    "That    with   time   and 
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cai'e  Australia  ought  to  be  the  vineyard  of  the  world,"  will  in 
the  near  future  be  an  assured  fact. 

I  silent  a  very  pleasant  afternoon  going  over  the  Grange 
Vineyard  and  cellars  with  Mr.  H.  Tj.  Penfold  Hylaiid,  who  is  a 
grandson  of  Dr.  Penfold,  the  founder  of  the  beautiful  place  which 
has  since  become  world-renowned.  The  view  from  the  highest  vine- 
clad  hill  was  simply  superb,  showing  the  lovely  country  with  the 

fair  City  of  Adelaide  in 
the  distance  and  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf.  We 
then  visited  the  new 
cellars,  distillery,  and 
spirit  vaults,  which  are 
all  most  up  -  to  -  date. 
The  distillery  is  fitted 
with  everything  of 
such  methodical  con- 
struction that  one  ex- 
dise  officer  only  is 
required  to  supervise 
it,  in  place  of  three,  as 
in  the  old  style.  The 
three  splendid  stills  are 
works  of  art,  especially 
the  immense  pot  still, 
which  cost  £1,000,  and 
is  the  largest  in  Aus- 
tralia. It  was  made  by 
Mr.  Bergstrom,  of  Ade- 
lalide,  and,  with  such  a 
coppersmith  here,  what 
need  is  there  ever  to 
send  out  of  the  State  for  that  kind  of  work?  The  distillery  build- 
ing is  most  unique,  and  reflects  much  credit  on  Mr.  Hyland, 
who  certainly  with  his  business  qualities  combines  a  taste 
for  the  beautiful,  as  he  does  also  for  the  pastime  of  golf, 
being  the  chamjjion  "goflfist"  of  Adelaide.  But  I  am  wandering 
away  from  the  wine  subject,  and  must  finish  up  by  stating  that 
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the  quantity  and  variety  of  the  splendid  wines  in  the  spacious 
callers  fairly  amazed  me. 

What  luscious  Frontignac,  delicate  Tokay,  mellow  Musca- 
dine, velvety  Constantia,  delicious  Port,  golden  Sherry,  choice 
Burgundy,  and  other  exquisite  wines  were  in  the  dim  recesses 
of  those  cellars  awaiting  the  fortunate  purchasers  of  Penf old's 
wine-s ! 

Mr.  Wright's  Home  Park  Vineyard  and  Wine  -Cellars  must 
not  be  omitted,  for  I  received  a  most  kindly  welcome  from  Mr. 
Reg.  Wright  and  his  charming  wife  on  the  occasion  of  iny  visit 
there.  Home  Park  is  a  small  but  perftct  ]3roperty,  and  the 
pretty  house  is  surrounded  by  a  lovely  garden.  The  wines 
made  there  are  of  special  quality.  One  peculiarity  is  that 
white  wines  only    are  made,  for  which  tliere    is    a  large  demand. 

Driving  past  The  Grange  and  Stonyfell,  almost  on  the  edge 
of  the  hills,  to  Burnside  on  a  spring  day  was  one  of  my  most 
delightful  exioeriences.  On  arrival  at  the  Green  Hill  Road  we 
started  up  hill  for  Beaumont,  the  famous  vineyard  and  olive 
plantation  of  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Davenport,  one  of  the  grandest 
men  of  his  day,  and  whose  memory  is  held  in  great  veneration. 
Beaumont  Vineyards  were  started  prior  to  I860,  but  olive-trees 
were  previously  planted,  and  the  first  olive-oil  in  South  Austra- 
lia was  made  at  Beaumont  and  crushed  by  means  of  a  sausage- 
machine;  but  now  the  olive-oil  made  there  is  jjcir  eocdlence ,  for 
there  is  a  special  Chilian  mill,  lever  presses,  and  other  applian- 
ces for  crushing  the  juicy  olive,  and  very  large  quantities  of  oil, 
for  which  there  is  a  great  demand,  are  made. 

The  romantic  old  house  was  built  for  Bishop  Short,  and  is  a 
perfect  home  in  a  delightful  position. 

The  extensive  wine-cellars  are  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  called 
''Breakneck"  by  old  identities,  who,  no  doubt,  could  recall 
thrilling  experiences  of  the  locality.  Mr.  G.  F.  Cleland,  the 
Managing  Director  of  the  Company,  is  a  nephew  of  the  late  Sir 
Samuel  Davenport,  aiid  can  tell  many  interesting  stories  of 
early  days. 

The  Stonyfell  Olive  Co.  has  its  groves  about  one  mile 
south  of  Magill,  adjoining  the  Grange  Vineyard.  The  area 
planted  is  100  acres,  the  number  of  trees  9,900,  and  it  is  by  far 
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the  largest  olive  plantation  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  The 
Company  manufactures  at  the  cellars  on  the  plantation,  and  be- 
sides its  own  berries  buys  all  it  can  get.  The  plantation 
contains  the  best  kinds,  both  of  French  and  Spanish 
origin  All  the  oil  made  is  sold  in  South  Australia  and  the 
neighbouring  States,  and  it  is  likely  in  the  future  to  also  do  a 
large  export  trade. 

Woodley  Vineyard  is  also  on  the  hillside,  but  at  Glen  Os- 
mond, near  the  romantic  pass,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
vineyards  in  the  State.  Certainly  for  situation  it  is  unsurpass- 
able. I  drove  over  to  Woodley  one  afternoon,  and  was  hos- 
pitably received  by  Mr.  H.  V.  Pridmore,  the  proprietor,  whose 
untimely  and  regretted  death  only  three  weeks  afterwards  came 
as  a  great  shock  to  his  friends.  Mr.  Pridmore  was  a  much- 
travelled  man,  and  had  settled  down  at  Woodley  with  his  dear 
young  wife  and  little  children  to  enjoy  a  happy  life  when  the 
grim  Reaper  cut  him  down. 

The  day  I  was  at  the  vineyard,  on  proudly  showing  me  the 
lovely  view  from  the  verandah  of  his  pretty  home,  Mr.  Prid- 
more said,  "We  can  see  the  Semaphore  plainly,  and  I  am  so 
glad,  for  my  wife  and  children  are  there  for  the  summer,  and 
as  well  as  telephoning  I  could  almost  send  a  Marconi  message 
to  them."  Woodley  is  a  most  historic  place,  as  it  was  the  first 
section  chosen  outside  of  Adelaide,  and  was  the  home  of  Mr. 
Osmond  Gilles — whom  the  Glen  was  named  after — the  first 
Treasurer  of  the  province.  I  saw  the  old  cottage,  which  still 
contains  the  cedar  chest  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  first- 
Treasury  of  the  State.  Mr.  Gilles  started  the  vineyard  and  olive 
groves  sixty  years  ago,  and  some  of  the  old  vines  still  bear  splen- 
did fruit,  as  two  glorious  bunches  of  grapes,  weighing  12  ft),  and 
7  ft),  each,  were  sent  to  the  city  by  Mr.  Pridmore,  for  view  in  a 
florist's  window.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  place  was  charming; 
and  not  only  do  grapes  and  olives  flourish,  but  Mr.  Pridmore 
pointed  out  many  beautiful  fruit-  and  nut-trees  which  in  their 
seasons  give  forth  fruit  in  rich  abundance. 

Glen  Osmond  might  be  known  as  "where  the  four  roads 
meet"  ;  for  at  "The  Big  Tree"  the  roads  from  Adelaide,  Ken- 
sington, Glenelg,  and  the  South-East  make  happy  union.     There 
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is  a  seat  round  the  great  trunk  of  the  historic  tree,  and  under 
its  graceful  shade  many  a  weary  pedestrian  takes  a  needful  rest 
and  meditates  on  the  glorious  scene  around,  for  Glen  Osmond 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  State  overlooking  the 
Adelaide  plains.  Glen  Osmond  dates  from  1837.  Many  pro- 
minent citizens  have  made  their  lionies  in  this  lovely  spot; 
and  Sunnyside,  Wooten  Lea,  Birksgate,  and  Urrbrae  are  noted 
for  being  handsome  residences.  St.  Paul's  Retreat  of  the  Pas- 
sionist  Fathers  was  formerly  called  .'The  Glen,"  and  is  opposite 
His  Grace  Archbishop  O'Reily's  house,  which  I  have  previously 
mentioned. 

At  one  time  extensive  quarries  were  excavated  from  the 
hills,  one  of  which  is  now  known  as  "The  Quarry  llill."  from 
which  excellent  building-stone  was  obtained,  of  which  many 
hundreds  of  buildings  in  Adelaide  were  constructed  :  while  the 
first  shipment  of  silver-lead  ore,  in  1841,  was  taken  from  the 
Glen  Osmond  mines.  The  first  mine  was  named  the  "Wheal 
Gawler  Leadmine."  A  peculiar-looking  chimney,  emerging  from 
tlie  side  of  the  hill,  is  noticed  by  anyone  driving  through  the 
pass.  This  was  constructed  to  carry  off  the  lead-fumes  from 
the  smelting-works  of  the  Glen  Osmond  mine,  which  were  situ- 
ated in  a  gully  near  the  liill. 

Between  two  and  three  miles  west  of  Adelaide  is  a  lovely 
spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Torrens.  there  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
homes  and  most-sjjlendid  ])ropei-ties  of  the  numerous  ones  in 
the  district.  1  refer  to  "Bankside,"  where  some  of  the  grapes 
for  Hardy's  noted  wines  are  grown  ;  also  the  beautiful  dark 
olive-trees,  from  whose  berries  the  pure  olive-oil,  for  which 
South  Australia  is  now  famous,  is  made.  Tliese  trees  make  a 
splendid  hedge  or  protection  for  the  vineyards  and  orchards  for 
which  "Bankside"  is  famous.  They  are  cultivated  very  largely 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  State  with  little  trouble  and  much 
profit.  ]Mr.  Hardy  produces  from  his  trees  over  700  gallons  of 
oil  yearly.  Quantities  of  peaches,  lemons,  and  oranges  are  also 
grown  at  "Bankside."  Very  interesting  are  the  wonderful  giant 
vines  there:  tliey  almost  surround  the  house,  keeping  all  the 
place  beautifully  cool,  and  yielding  a  magnificcat  quantity  of 
special   grapes. 
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There  are  few  railways  which  give  greater  demonstratiou 
of  the  wonderful  architectural  skill  an  engineer  can  attain,  and 
workmen  develop,  than  the  line  which  winds  its  way  through 
the  Mount  Lofty  Ranges.  There  are  nine  tunnels  in  all,  mak- 
ing a  distance  of  G,000  ft.  ;  and  the  frail-looking  but  strong 
iron  viaduct  bridge  over  which  the  train  passes  is  640  ft. 
long  and  107  ft.  high.  On  starting  for  a  pleasure-trij)  through 
the  lovely  ranges  I  passed  some  of  the  most  exquisite  scenery 
in  this  State.  After  leaving  Mitcham  Station,  before  entering 
the  first  tunnel,  I  looked  through  the  carriage-window  towards 
Glenele:.        The  waters   of  the   Gulf  of   St.  Vincent    shone    with 
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a  golden  glow  from  the  glorious  sun,  who  was  entering  his 
later  radius  after  a  triumphal  march  over  the  heavens  during 
a  perfect  day.  "Sunset  was  about  to  breathe  from  the  lit  sea 
beneath  its  ardour  of  rest  and  love,  and  the  crimson  pall  of 
eve  to  fall  from  the  depth  of  heaven  above"  :  the  vivid  green 
of  the  hills,  and  the  tender  green  grass  in  the  meadows,  with 
the  cattle-crop  in  herbage,  the  pretty  wild  flowers,  and  a  trick- 
ling stream  coursing  down  the  valley,  formed  a  picturesque 
scene  for  the  start  of  a  journey.  Then  through  a  dark  tunnel, 
and  glad  to  emerge  into  the  light  of  day  again.     On  past  more 
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jnetty  hills  and  dales:  then  through  another  tunnel:  then  still 
another.  After  emerging  from  the  third  the  brickworks  came 
to  view.  Truly,  they  have  chosen  a  lovely  spot  wherewith  to 
make  the  homely  but  necessary  brick  :  it  seems  almost  desecra- 
tion to  do  such  l)Usinoss  in  a  sylvan  spot  like  that.  The  train 
sped  on  through  more  and  more  rich  beauty,  red-and-white 
clover  flowers  scented  the  air.  and  the  golden  wattle — just  blos- 
soming up  the  range — sent  forth  its  delicate  but  unmistakable 
perfume,  so  dear  to  all  Australians.  Down  the  valleys,  among 
the  beautiful  fern-glens,  ran  lovely  streams  and  creeks  :  farther 
on,  high  chalky-looking  cliffs  stood  out  like  sentinels,  and 
being  of  a  slightly  geological  turn  of  mind  one  wonders  what 
tales  the  strata,  which  show  so  plainly  in  the  ridges,  could 
tell  of  a  bygone  age.  On  sped  the  train,  past  pretty  houses 
on  the  hillsides,  where  flowers  were  blooming  and  no  doubt  bees 
were  gaily  humming,  and  where  fruit-trees  were  sending  forth 
their  scented  blossoms  in  profusion,  promising  a  glorious  yield 
of   fruit. 

The  train  flew  past  Blackv.'ood  Station,  the  place  where 
doctors  advise  people  to  go  wlu  want  a  quiet  spot  with  not  too 
strong  mountain  air,  wherewith  to  regain  lost  health  and 
strength.  How  cool  and  enticing  the  deep-green  woods  looked  from 
the  train  window.  The  next  station  was  Belair,  where  the  great 
National  Park  is.  I  alighted  at  Belair,  as  I  was  going  to  spend 
a  few  days  there  at  a  pretty  cottage  I  knew  of,  and  to  explore 
the  beauties  of  the  park,  which  is  a  possession  the  peojole  of 
this  State  may  well  be  proud  of. 

On  my  way  t^  the  cottage,  the  wafting  breezes  and  the 
birds'  sweet  pipe  en  tlie  lovely  hillsides,  and  valleys  covei'ed 
with  treasure-trove  in  the  like  of  flowers  and  shrubs,  were 
delightful.  It  was  in  the  springtime,  "the  merry,  merry  rmg- 
time,''  when  everything  seemed  glad  and  lovely.  I  felt  I  would 
have  liked  to  have  been  uj)  above  in  an  airship  or  balloon  to 
view  the  wliole  of  the  2,000  acres  of  the  lovely  park;  for  it 
had  then  its  most  attractive  charm.  What  a  delightful  drive 
it  is !  No  one  should  miss  it.  The  last  time  I  visited 
Belaii-  T  had  driven  through  the  lovely  hills  :  passing  through 
them  the  ti'ccs  sent  forth  their  brightest   leaves,  the  sweet  grass 
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its  tenderest  green,  the  perfume  of  the  wild  flowers  was  so  rare 
and  delicate,  white-floating  clouds  sailed  o'er  the  blue  vault  of 
the  sky,  like  floating  mountains  of  down  in  an  azure  setting, 
seeming  almost  to  tip  the  hills  with  silver.  According  to  geo- 
logists, those  lovely  hills  are  the  remnants  of  a  magnificent  chain 
of  mountains  liiglier  than  the  Himalayas,  which  were  extant 
millions  of  years  ago,  when  even  the  great  Himalayas  were  be- 
neath the  sea.  But  I  am  digressing,  and  it's  time  I  arrived 
at  tjie  cottage,  where  tea  was  waiting  for  me.  Next  morning 
1  started  out  early  to  view  the  beautiful  park.  Flowers  were 
everywhere  blooming  in  brilliancy  and  sweetness;  the  com- 
bination of  colouring  with  del'cate  perfume  made  the  land- 
scape "a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever."  The  morning 
had  just  dawned  over  the  hills  in  a  blush  of  rose  and  ojDal, 
while  the  song  of  the  merry  birds  heralded  the  beauteous 
day  with  soft  and  gentle  notes  of  joy.  The  glorious  oxy- 
gen of  the  morning  seemed  to  enter  my  frame  and  lift  my  very 
soul  above  the  earth.  From  entrancing  nooks,  silvery  cascades 
rippled  down  the  valley.  From  one  particular  j^oint  of  the  park 
a  magnificent  panoramic  view  of  Adelaide  and  the  plains  un- 
folded itself.  Fresh  beauties  were  to  be  seen  in  the  lovely 
park  at  every  step,  and  the  scene  conipared  well  with  many  of 
the  choice  beauty-spots  of  the  old  world  and  the  Continent 
that  I  had  visited  dui'ing  my  recent  tour  there. 

One  day  some  friends  drove  up  to  tlie  cottage  and  took 
me  for  a  picnic,  to  what  could  be  a  more  appropriate  spot  than 
Picnic  Point  ?  From  Queen  Victoria  Drive,  along  which  we 
went,  there  was  a  most  delightful  view  of  the  Happy  Valley 
Reservoir,  and  glimpses  of  the  lower  end  of  Spencer  Gulf,  from 
an  elevation  of  1,100  ft.  Coming  back,  at  one  of  the  pavilions,  of 
which  there  are  a  great  many  in  different  parts  of  the  park — it 
being  a  holiday — crowds  of  people  were  refreshing  themselves 
with  tea,  cakes,  and  otiier  good  things.  We  followed  suit.  The 
children  were  rolling  about  on  the  green  grass  with  iiands  full 
of  goodies.  In  this  we  did  not  follow  suit.  Everyone  seemed 
to  be  full  of  the  joy  of  living.  The  principal  tennis-ground  was 
the  scene  of  a  gay  company,  who  seemed  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  game  with  much  ardoui-.     The  court  is  quite  u])  to  date, 
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and  the  convenience  of  the  players  has  been  studied  in  all  its 
appointments.  There  are  altogether  twenty-one  tennis  courts 
in  the  park,  so  you  see  holiday-makers  are  well  looked  after  by 
the  Commissioners.  Th.e  miniature  lakes,  shelter-houses,  and 
bowers  are  well  patronised  at  holiday-times,  and  the  fifty  fii-e- 
places,  in  various  parts  of  the  park,  for  people  who  are  pic- 
nicking to  "boil  the  billy"  on,  minimizes  the  clanger  of  grass-fires. 
Sports-ovals,  cricket-pitches,  and  refreshment-rooms — in  fact, 
everything  that  is  possible  to  make  people  hajjpy  and  take  their 
pleasui'es  comfortably,  has  been  done  in  the  improvements  here. 
Wandering  through  the  park  one  gets  lost  in  admiration  of 
its  beauties,  the  lovely  fern-glens,  with  the  murmur  of  the 
stream  below,  which  finally  finishes  in  a  glorious  cascade  from 
one  of  the  lovely  hills.  The  wild  picturesque  beauty  of  the 
whole  place  was  further  enhanced  by  a  lovely  sunset.  Old  Sol 
going  to  sleep  behind  a  goi'geous  curtain  of  blue,  gold,  and 
crimson,  sending  his  last  beams  over  the  branches  of  the  tall 
gum-trees,  whose  leaves  were  casting  shadows  and  sending  forth 
their  healthful  joerfume  around.  The  park  also  abounds  with 
many  ornamental  trees  and  shrubberies.  In  other  parts  the 
natural  wild  beauty  of  the  bush  forms  cj^uite  a  typical  Austra- 
lian scene.  This  splendid  park  is  only  eight  miles  from  Ade- 
laide, and  either  to  drive  there  or  take  the  journey  by  train 
will,  I  am  sure,  afford  great  pleasure  to  anyone  entering  the 
fair  City  of  Adelaide.  The  railway  fare  is  only  Is.  return,  and 
if  one  catches  the  early-morning  train,  when  "the  bright  morn- 
ino-  star  comes  dancing-  from  the  east,  and  leads  with  her  the 
flowery  spring,"  they  will  be  strengthened  with  such  invigorat- 
ing air,  and  derive  so  much  health  and  pleasure  from  the  trip, 
that  no  doubt  it  will  frequently  be  repeated,  as  they  will  long 
for  the  sweet  fresh  air  of  the  hills  and  the  general  delight  of 
the   National   Park,   Belair. 

Upper  Sturt  is  five  miles  from  Belair,  and  a  place  where 
some  of  the  sweetest  butter  I  have  ever  tasted  is  made.  That, 
of  course,  is  not  its  only  charm,  but  time  will  not  allow  de- 
scription of  this  charming  locality.  Mount  Lofty  Station  is 
the  next  stopping-place  in  the  train  journey,  and  it  is  near  these 
that  the    elite    of   Adelaide  have  their   summer   homes.      It   is 
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one  of  the  loveliest  places,  and  makes  one  inclined  to  be  envious 
of  those  favourites  of  fortune  who  can  take  their  ease  in  such 
an  idyllic  spot.  They  seem  to  have  everything  their  hearts  can 
desire — trains  almost  to  the  door,  motor-cars  for  those  who  pre- 
fer them,  telephone  in  the  house,  mountain  air  par  exceJhnce, 
lovely  gard'cns  which  have  been  laid  out  and  cultivated  with 
every  aid  that  science  and  first-class  gardeners  can  bring  to 
bear.  It  is  a  pretty  sight  on  entering  the  station,  but  to  ex- 
plore the  beauties  vrhich  are  around  is,  indeed,  a  work  of  joy 
and  pleasure,  in  some  of  the  gardens,  that  rich-looking  and 
striking  flower,  the  Gladiolus,  and  wonderful  crimson  double 
Begonia,  which  latter  splendid  flower  sometimes  measures  six 
inches  from  tip  to  tip  :  gorgeous  Dahlias,  Phloxes,  delicate  white 
and  purple  Petunias,  and  many  other  rare  and  exquisite  flow- 
ers grow  in  profusion.  Lovely  golden  Daffodils,  purple  and 
white  Lilac,  bloom  so  exquisitely  that  one  can  almost  imagine 
with  the  poet  Shelley  that  they  ' "could  die  of  their  own  dear 
loveliness"  :  while  the  common  but  sweet  Honeysuckle,  covering 
some  of  the  arbours,  loads  the  air  with  delicious  fragrance. 
The  Rhododendrons,  growing  in  Professor  Stirling's  beautiful 
garden  at  Stirling  West,  were  the  most  gorgeous  range  of 
blooms  I  had  ever  seen.  Professor  Stirling's  lovely  home  is 
called  "St.  Vigeans,"  and  his  celebrated  gardens  and  green- 
houses are  the  pride  of  the  professor's  heart,  when  he  can  spare 
time  from  his  scientific  duties  to  be  amongst  them.  He  has 
many  rare  plants,  and  the  shade-houses  contain  some  real  botan- 
ical treasures  from  Japan  and  other  countries.  The  artificial 
lake  at  "St.  Vigeans,"'  with  its  pink-and-white  Nymphoea  blos- 
soms, with  large  green  leaves,  floating  on  the  glassy  surface,  is 
really  more  than  beautiful. 

The  Mount  Lofty  district  is  the  Rhododendron  garden  of 
the  State,  and  the  beauty  of  these  gorgeous  flowers,  with  their 
rich,  dark  foliage,  is  without  rival  in  Australia.  The  natu- 
ral beautiful  aspect  of  Mount  Lofty  has  been  so  enhanced  by 
the  hand  of  art,  while  still  preserving  its  natural  beauties,  that 
it  is,  one  might  almost  say,  a  Paradise. 

"Carminhow,"  the  beautiful  residence  of  Sir  Langdon  Bony- 
thon,  is  near  the  grand  summit  of  the  mount.     The  gardens  are 
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really  lovely,  and  from  the  toj)  of  the  tower  of  the  house  a 
most  magnificent  vidAv  of  the  liills,  valleys,  plains,  and  the  sea 
beyond  is  obtained.  The  lovely  sylvan  avenue  leading  to 
the  house  is  of  great  beauty  and  a  delight  to  all  who  have  the 
privilege  of  driving  or  walking  through  it.  There  are  many 
other   beautiful   homes  in   the  vicinity,   which   are   as   near  per- 
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fection  as  possible.  Mount  Lofty  is  indeed  a  most  up-to-date 
place,  for  motors  hum  gaily  along  ;  the  roads  are  excellent  for 
them,  also  for  bicycle  traffic.  Horses  and  vehicles  seem  to  be 
now  almost  out  of  date  in  this  fashionable  mountain  retreat. 
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A  ramble  among  the  hills  to  see  the  beauties  of  true 
Nature,  away  froni  the  lovely  homes  and  landscape  gardens, 
with  a  congenial  companion  and  a  little  picnic-basket,  is  a  joy 
not  to  be  missed  :  and  at  the  summit  of  Mount  Lofty,  which 
is  2,400  feet  above  sea-level,  you  will  be  rewarded  with  one  of 
the  most  glorious  views  in  Australia.  On  returning  to  the  bush, 
through  verdant  valleys,  eucalyptus-  and  wattle-trees,  shrubs, 
ferns,  and  wild  flowers  perfume  the  air  with  fragrance  and  de- 
light the  eye  with  fresh  beauties  at  every  turn.  When  wander- 
ing down  the  beautiful  mount  to  the  charming  little  township 
of  Crafers,  where  refreshment  and  rest  are  easily  procured,  you 
will  be  quite  satisfied  with  having  spent  a  very  pleasant  time; 
and    when 

"Evening  descends  fiom  heaven  ahovo. 
And  the  earth  is  all  rest  and  the  air  is  all  lovt','' 

you  retire  to  your  downy  pillow,  '"Sleep,  soft  closer  of  your 
eyes,  low  murmurer  of  tender  lullabies,"  will  soon  claim  you 
after  your  delightful  day  in  the  lovely  hills.  Speaking  person- 
ally, after  my  day  there,  and  after  gazing  at  the  beautiful  scene 
from  the  lofty  mountain-top,  I  thanked  Nature  for  her  boun- 
teous blessings,  and  'felt  so  invigorated  with  the  bright,  clear 
air  of  the  mountains  that  I  was  almost  a  new  being  to  what 
I  was  when  I  started  from  the  busy  city's  hum ;  and,  with 
Matthew  Arnold,  I  felt  that— 

"The  world  is  so  i'ull  of  a   number  ot   things. 
That  we  all  onglit  to  lie  as  liappy  as  Kings''^ — or  Qneen.s. 


'What    is   vrit,    is   writ;  would  it  v^ere  ^oorthier.'" 

— Byron. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

Crafers — The  Glorious  Summit — L'pper  Stnrt — Stirling  West  and 
East — Piccadilly  Valley — Uraidla — Summertown — Norton  Sum- 
mit. 

Crafers  is,  perhaps,  better  known  than  many  of  the  hill 
resorts  near  Adelaide,  as  it  is  on  the  direct  line  to  Mount  Bar- 
ker, and  roads  branch  thence  to  Summertown,  Uraidla,  and 
Stirling  West.  Some  of  the  houses  at  Crafers  are  very  pictur- 
esque, and  the  views  from  them  quite  delightful.  Dr.  Hender- 
son's pretty  house  is  on  a  charming  hill,  from  which  a  lovely 
view  is  seen  ;  also  Dr.  Brown's,  whose  rose-garden  is  a  dream  of 
beauty.  The  afternoon  I  was  there  the  sun  was  low  in  the 
sky,  and  his  departing  gleams  sent  shafts  of  golden  sunlight 
through  the  tall  trees  outside  the  pretty  garden,  and  lit  up  the 
roses  with  a  roseate  glow.  In  the  distance  the  hills  around 
Hahndorf,  Echunga,  and  other  places  were  purply  dark,  and 
the  coming  evening  shadows  seemed  to  reflect  the  rays  of  the 
fading  sun,   forming  altogether  a  charming  scene. 

One  afternoon  I  took  a  walk  up  Waverley  Ridge,  which  is 
one  of  the  many  delightful  walks  in  the  district.  Crafers  is 
a  good  place  to  spend  a  few  days  in,  for  the  hotel  is  very  com- 
fortable, and  a  conveyance,  with  a  very  safe  horse  and  capable 
driver,  is  to  be  obtained  to  drive  one  round  to  see  the  choice 
views  of  the  hills  and  answer  the  thousand-and-one  questions 
an  enquiring  mind  puts  to  him.  One  lovely,  clear,  cool  morn- 
ing I  took  a  drive  which  I  consider  could  not  be  equalled.  In 
three  hours  and  a  half  I  had  such  feasts  of  beauty  to  my  eye 
that  had  I  a  flow  of  language  to  correspond  I  would  rhapsodize 
accordingly ;  but  be  content  with  a  plain,  unvarnished  tale.     I 
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had  been  several  times  to  Mount  Lofty  before,  but  never  on 
such  a  delightful  morning  ;  the  air  was  extra  clear  and  the  sky 
without  a  cloud.  On  the  road  to  the  summit  I  passed  Mr. 
Scott's  pretty  house  and  grounds.  The  young  gum-trees  in 
the  deep  valley  on  the  opposite  side  seemed  to  rear  their  tall 
stems  and  delicate  green  leaves  rejoicing  to  the  sky,  at  being 
allowed  to  flourish  in  such  a  place.  The  hedges  of  wild  sweet- 
briar,  the  blackberry  bushes,  and  wild  cherry-trees  gave  forth 
such  sweet  and  subtle  odour;  and  the  hazel-nut  and  walnut  glens, 
with  their  trees  bending  down  wil  h  nuts,  the  birds  flitting 
around,  were  so  joyous  with  song  that  all  nature  seemed  to  cry 
aloud  with  the  joy  of  living.  Farther  on  was  Mr.  Waterhouse's 
lovely  home,  with  its  splendid  garden,  grand  pine-trees,  and 
magnificent  view  of  Piccadilly  Valley,  with  its  prolific  market- 
gardens  :  then,  on  again,  another  fine  mansion  came  into  view. 
This  time  Mr.  Milne's,  and  still  another  on  the  left,  overlooking 
the  glorious  sea,  plains,  and  city.  The  premier  spot  on  the 
mount  for  a  house  is,  in  my  opinion,  that  of  Mr.  Bakewell's. 
The  seascape  was,  from  this  point  of  view,  really  exquisite ;  the 
sky  was  so  blue,  but  nearing  the  blue  water  it  seemed  to  change 
to  many  an  opal  tint;  then  again  so  blue  that  one  could  hardly 
tell  which  was  sea  or  sky.  What  a  heavenly  spot  to  live  in  I 
Farther  on  to  the  left  came  'Carminhow,"  its  white  tower  loom- 
ing grandly  against  the  sky,  with  the  magnificent  view  from 
the  garden  finer  than  I  had  ever  seen  it.  It  was  such  a  very 
clear  day,  and,  indeed,  "the  valley  lay  smiling  before  me"  in 
all  truth. 

Then  on  to  the  summit,  where  s.everal  nurses,  with  their 
young  charges,  were  enjoying  the  gorgeous  panorama  before 
them.  I  once  saw  a  beautiful  picture  in  ni^  childhood  days 
called  "The  Plains  of  Heaven"  ;  and  I  hope  1  will  not  be  thought 
impious  if  I  state  that  the  view  from  Mount  Lofty  summit, 
close  to  the  tower  erected  in  memory  of  Captain  Flinders,  who 
discovered  and  named  the  mount,  was  more  like  that  picture 
than  any  I  have  ever  seen. 

All  the  adjectives  in  the  dictionary  could  not  do  the 
scene  justice.  I  have  before  spoken  of  the  superb  view; 
but  T  never  saw  it  in  such  sublimity    as    that    morning.       The 
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streets  of  the  city  were  plainly  to  be  seen,  and  the  plair.s  beyond. 
The  works  of  the  Outer  Harbour  could  be  distinguished,  and 
from  there  all  the  ports  and  bays  on  the  coast  to  Brighton. 
Whilst,  farther  av^ay  down  the  gulf,  liallebt  Cove,  Port 
Noarlunga,  Port  Willunga,  Nornianvillc,  Rapid  Bay,  and  finally 
Cape  Jervis,  were  all  to  be  distinctly  seen,  the  hills  and  plains 
around  glowing  in  the  sparkli)ig  sunlight.  The  beautiful  hills 
near  by  and  the  lovely  valleys  seemed  almost  to  echo,  "Hail, 
smiling  morn,  that  tips  the  hills  with  gold."  I  could  not  lielp 
tliinking  of  the  words  of  the  poet  Milton:  — 

"These  are  Thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good; 
Sun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  soul, 
Acknowledge  Him  tliy  greater;  air  and  y-e  elements, 
That  now  rise  from  hill  or  lake,  dusky  or  grey, 
Till   the  sun   paint  your  Heecy  skirts  with   gold 
In  honour  to  the  world's  great  Author, 
Rise,  enhance  His  praise  !" 

The  tower  on  the  summit  bears  the  inscription :  — "In 
honour  of  Matthew  Flinders,  Commander  of  the  ship  'Investi- 
gator,' who,  from  Kangaroo  Head,  Kangaroo  Island,  discovered 
and  named  Mount  Lofty,  March  23,  1802."  On  the  return 
drive  I  took  particular  notice  of  the  dear  little  lodge-houses, 
covered  with  pretty  creepers,  and  with  nice  gardens.  The  own- 
ers of  the  mansions  I  have  named  seem  to  vie  with  each  other 
who  should   have  the  prettiest  lodge. 

I  left  the  beautiful  place  with  much  regret,  but  felt  I  must 
see  more  of  the  district,  so  drove  down  to  the  Eagle-on-the- 
Hill,  where  more  lovely  panoramas  were  unfolded  at  each  turn 
of  the  road.  On  arrival  at  the  hotel  I  got  out  of  the  buggy 
to  visit  the  "eagle,"  whom  I  found  still  alive  and  well.  There 
is  a  path  behind  tlie  hotel  leading  to  the  Waterfalls.  It  is 
rather  a  hazardous  descent,  although  it  has  been  made  as  safe 
and  convenient  as  possible  for  those  who  desire  to  climb  up 
or  slide  down,  but  I  preferred  to  take  my  ease  in  a  sheltered 
nook,  and  to  gaze  down  the  great  gorge  where  the  Waterfalls 
were  murmuring.  Nature  seemed  so  tranquil  and  beautiful. 
Across  the  great  gorges  a  purple  haz.o  had  gathered,  cloud  and 
mountain  were  melting  into  one  another,  the  sti-eam  below  from 
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tlie  Waterfalls  was  gliding  like  a  silver  ribbon  or  a  white  and 
dancing  sylph,  birds  were  singing  in  the  trees,  and  a  roseate 
glow  gleamed  through  one  superb  tree — a  true  king  of  the  hills. 
p]vei-ything  was  so  soft  and  peaceful.  The  sky  was  somewhat 
clouded,  and  a  rainbow  was  fading  away,  its  lovely  colours  dif- 
fusing beauty  on  the  earth  below.    I  thought  of  Moore's  lines:  — 

"This  turf   shall  he  my  fragrant  shrine; 
My  temple,  Lord,  that  arch  of  Thine; 
My  censor's  breath  the  mountain  airs, 
And  silent  thouglits  my  only  prayers. 
There's  nothing  bright  above,  below, 
From  flowers  that  bloom,  to  stars  that   glow, 
But  in  its  light  my  soul  can  see 
Some  features  of  'J'by  Deity.'' 

We  drove  back  again,  and  about  a  mile  from  Crafers  turn- 
ed to  the  road  leading  to  Upper  Sturt,  across  Waverley  Ridge, 
where  there  are  many  lovely  houses  ;  and  I  may  here  remark 
that  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  in  this  charming  hills  dis- 
trict there  are  over  3,000  ratepayers.  Another  half  a  mile 
brought  us  to  Sturt,  where  the  largest  strawberry-gardens  in 
the  State  are.  At  the  top  of  the  ridge  four  roads  meet,  at 
vv^hat  is  called  Kemp's  Corner,  and  they  all  lead  to  beautiful 
drives  into  the  valleys  and  hills.  Mr.  Kemp  has  a  large  straw- 
berry-garden ;  also  Mr.  Peterson,  whose  orchards  are  the  finest 
I  have  seen  in  the  district.  Acres  and  acres  of  strawberries, 
acres  and  acres  of  plum,  peach,  apricot,  cherry,  and  other  fruits 
are  grown  in  profusion  in  their  season.  Oh,  the  lovely  cherries! 
How  luxuriantly  they  bloom!  The  trees  bend  beneath  the 
weight  of  their  delicious  fruit.  To  sit  under  them  and  have  a 
cherry-feast  with  'thou.'  The  jug  of  wine  and  loaf  of  bread 
could  be  dispensed  with.  When  tired  of  the  cherry-treat,  then 
the  strawberry-feast  can  come  on,  or  r/re  versa.  Really  the 
place  is  a  veritable  Arcadia.  The  Sturt  Valley  is  the 
greatest  fruit-valley  I  have  ever  seen  :  I  had  never  before 
passed  through  so  many  fruit-gardens  and  orchards  ;  many  1 
have  seen,  but  never  such  a  fruit-valley  as  this.  Words  fail  to 
depict  its  varied  charm,  luxuriance,  and  beauty.  Farther  along 
the  road,  where  more  varied  charm  is  constantly  coming  to  view, 
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with  glimpses  of  city  and  sea  beyond,  we  came  to  another  valley 
on  the  left;  then  still  another,  a  real  romantic  glen  this  time, 
with  Sir  Josiah  Symon's  mansion  in  the  centre  of  it,  and  several 
pretty  cottages  dotted  about  in  various  partsi  of  the  estate. 

Still  further  along  the  road  we  came  to  the  Sturt  School- 
house — a  pretty  place  in  a  lovely  situation ;  from  there  we  could 
see  across  the  hills  to  Belair  and  National  Park.  Taking  the 
lower  road  on  return  we  passed  the  front  of  Sir  Josiah's  lovely 
house,  and  shortly  came  to  the  little  church  of  Upper 
Sturt  with  its  newly-done-up  cemetery  ;  the  little  trees  and  plants 
were  growing  well,  and  before  long  "'God's  acre"  in  this  lovely 
spot  will  bloom  with  "verdure  clad."  On,  past  more  lovely 
fruit-gardens  and  pretty  houses,  the  natural  growth  of  shrubs 
and  blossoms  being  in  this  part  very  intense,  and  the  perfume 
almost  overpowering  with  its  sweetness  ;  then  round  to  Mount 
Lofty  Station,  Stirling  West,  through  a  pretty  road,  where  in  one 
garden  roses  were  blooming  in  riotous  profusion.  Past  Dr.  Stir- 
ling's, Lady  Milne's,  and  many  other  beautiful  gardens,  brought 
us  once  more  to  Crafers,  and  an  hour  late  for  dinner. 

The  next  afternoon  Stirling  West  and  some  of  its  beauty- 
spots  claimed  my  attention.  Dr.  Leslie  Pooler's  rose-garden  was 
a  perfect  dream  of  beauty,  and  I  think  that  every  rose  with  a 
name  blooms  there  in  floral  loveliness,  while  tlie  collection  of 
magnificent  gladioli  is,  I  am  sure,  the  finest  in  the  State.  The 
Doctor  personally  attends  to  all  his  lovely  flowers,  and  the  won- 
derful effects  he  has  achieved  by  hybridization  is  something  to 
be  remembered  by  those  who  see  the  unique  colouring  and  splen- 
did growth  of  the  flowers.  The  Doctor  has  a  wonderful  scheme 
for  conserving  water  for  his  garden  :  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  water  is  conserved  for  the  ricenelds  in  India,  the  idea  having 
been  given  to  him  by  a  relative,  an  engineer;  it  has  been  success- 
fully carried  out  by  this  great  flower-enthusiast. 

Stirling  East  is  another  mile  towards  Aldgate  :  the  scenery 
there  is  also  very  beautiful,  but  more  bushlike.  I  admired  Mr 
Chance's  house  and  garden  very  much,  with  its  old  willow-tree 
where  an  ivy-plant  had  climbed,  quite  covered  the  trunk,  and 
even  lovingly  embraced  the  tender  willow-branches.  Next  to  it 
was  a  splendid  English  oak,   only  twenty  years  old,  but  cf  very 
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large  dimensions.  A  rustic  bridge  over  a  rippling  stream,  o'er 
which  the  willow  cast  a  gentle  shade,  and  a  flight  of  steps  leading 
to  the  picturesque  house  completed  a  very  charming  scene.  Nearly 
opposite  is  Mr.  Snow's  house  and  garden  ;  this  gentleman's  rho- 
dodendrons are  the  pride  of  Stirling  East,  and  he  and  Dr.  Stir- 
ling, of  the  West,  are  friendly  rivals  as  growers  of  these  gorgeous 
flowers.  Another  beautiful  home,  surrounded  by  a  sweet  gar- 
den, is  that  of  the  retired  Judge,  Sir  W.  H.  Bundey,  who  is 
spending,  in  the  salubrious  air  of  Mount  Lofty,  the  eventide 
of  his  daj's,  after  a  valuable  career  of  usefulness  to  the  State. 

One  morning  I  took  the  coach,  or,  rather,  two-horsed  wagon- 
ette, from  Crafers  en  route  to  Uraidla  and  Sumniertown,  through 
Piccadilly  Valley.  After  driving  about  a  mile  we  commenced  to 
go  downhill,  and  soon  came  to  the  prolific  valley  where  the  vege- 
tables grow  that  chiefly  supply  Adelaide.  Piccadilly  was  the  first 
tiny  township  in  the  valley  ;  small  as  it  is  it  is  of  importance, 
and  has  its  own  store  and  j^ost  oflioe.  The  immense  gardens  and 
orchards  were  a  veritable  surprise  to  nie  ;  one  large  j^atch  of  deep 
emerald  green  was  thirteen  acres  of  potatoes  alone  :  another,  nine 
acres  of  cabbage  ;  acres  and  acres  of  other  vegetables  and  fruit 
too  numerous  to  particularize. 

The  gardens  in  these  ranges  are  always  flourishing,  for  there 
is  a  plentiful  supply  of  water;  consequently,  when  the  Adelaide 
plains — where  there  are  certainly  many  beautiful  gardens  and 
orchards — cannot  supply  the  demand  of  customers  in  the  dry 
seasons,  the  prolific  hills  come  to  the  rescue,  and  the  market-gar- 
deners there  rejoice  much,  for  they  can  always  supply  all  the 
requirements  of  the  City.  One  is  positively  amazed  at  the  num- 
ber of  market-gardens  and  orchards  lying  hidden  frooa  view. 
Within  a  short  distance  of  the  road  the  slopes  of  the  hills  are  laid 
out  as  orchards,  which  enhance  their  beauty,  and  when  the  fruit- 
trees  are  in  flower  the  perfume  of  the  blossoms  is  exquisite. 
Between  the  trees  are  planted  strawberry-plants  and  raspberry- 
canes,  the  land  being  so  rich  and  valuable  that  it  is  all  utilized 
with  much  profit. 

The  owners  of  the  gardens  are  mostly  joioneers  who  have 
reared  large  families  of  boys  and  girls  of  wonderful  health  and 
strength,  and    no    wonder,    born    and   bred    amongst    such    sur- 
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roundings  ;  truly  if  the  old  adage,  'Early  to  bed  and  early  to 
rise  make  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise,"  is  correct  it  must 
be  exemplified  heie  more  than  in  any  place  I  have  visited.  What 
a  boon  for  sick  and  suffering  people  to  come  and  live  a  year  or 
so  in  this  district  to  recover  lost  health,  if  they  could,  even  in  a 
small  degree,  obtain  the  robust  looks  and  ruddy  cheeks  of  these 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  soil  !  Those  who  have  not  roamed 
away  from  home  are  truly  the  helpers  of  their  parents  in  the 
orchards  and  gardens  ;  they  have  been  brought  up  to  the  work, 
and  what  to  a  stranger  would  seem  very  hard  work  is  to  them 
nothing  unusual,  for  they  are  used  to  it,  and  use  is  second  nature. 
The  vegetables  are  grown  in  what  they  call  ridges,  and  the  supply 
of  water  from  the  creeks  and  wells  is  pumped  up  to  the  garden 
by  engines,  and  conveyed  in  three-inch  pipes  to  the  centre,  from 
which  smaller  pipes  are  laid  on  all  over  the  gardens,  and  sprink- 
lers do  the  rest.  At  Mr.  Cutting's  garden  I  counted  a  dozen 
sprinklers  in  quite  a  small  area,  so  no  wonder  the  vegetables  grow 
so  luxuriantly. 

The  township  of  Uraidla  is  at  the  end  of  the  deep  Piccadilly 
Valley,  but  one  has  only  to  climb  a  small  hill  to  behold  another 
cultivated  valley,  with  comfortable-looking  houses  on  the  hill 
sides,  for  the  gardeners  have  evidently  prospered  well,  and  evi- 
dences of  it  are  to  be  seen  in  their  snug  homes.  About  a  mil© 
from  Uraidla  there  is  another  township  called  Summertown,  on 
the  top  of  a  hill,  and  from  the  fine  balcony  of  the  hotel  where  I 
stayed  for  a  few  days  a  most  beautiful  view  of  the  hills  in  the 
whole  district  is  to  be  seen,  for  it  is  right  in  the  heart  of  them. 
From  different  points  of  vantage  I  counted  no  less  than  seven- 
teen delightful  green-crested  hills.  From  one  end  of  the  balcony 
Sir  Langdon  Bonython's  splendid  residence  on  Mount  Lofty 
loomed  grandly  against  the  sky  :  a  little  further  to  the  right 
could  be  seen  the  summit,  with  its  white  tower:  then  another 
slightly  smaller  hill,  then  a  lower  range  of  hills  below,  partly 
covered  with  splendid  orchards.  Round  the  other  side  of  the 
balcony  could  be  seen  the  road  leading  to  Adelaide  :  in  another 
direction  Norton's  Summit  and  Marble  Hill  :  in  the  distance 
Forest  Range,  stretching  away  past  Lobethal :  coming  further 
south,  a  lovely  chain   of  dark-green   hills,  with  another  smaller 
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range  below  partly  covered  with  more  fruit-orcliards,  an(i  in 
the  valleys  below  more  gardens.  Looking  away  across  the  hills 
to  the  south-east  could  be  seen  a  stretch  of  open  country,  beyond 
which  another  dark-blue  range  lay  enveloped  in  golden  haze. 

I  have  never  in  my  travels  seen  a  more  beautiful  range  of 
hill-scenery  than  is  to  be  seen  from  Summertown,  and  feel  sure 
if  Adelaide  people  knew  of  it  they  would  go  in  numbers  to 
enjoy  the  exquisite  view  and  inhale  the  life-giving  breezes  from 
those  hills.  The  weather  was  hot  in  Adelaide,  but  lovely  and 
cool  there  ;  the  nights  and  mornings  were  positively  cold,  and  I 
was  very  glad  of  the  rug  I  had  reluctantly  brought  away  from 
home. 

The  drive  from  Summertown  to  Norton's  Summit  is  one  of 
incomparable  beauty,  but  save  for  the  butchers,  bakers,  and 
grocers,  also  a  few  private  vehicles,  it  is  little  frequented ;  why 
I  know  not,  unless  it  is  that  there  are  two  rather  steep  hills  to 
overcome  :  but,  taken  altogether,  the  road  is  a  very  good  one. 
After  the  first  mile-and-a-half  of  real  bush  scenery  a  gap  be- 
tween the  hills  discloses  the  first  view  of  part  of  the  City  of 
Adelaide;  then  a  mile  or  so  more  of  bush,  with  cultivated  val- 
leys far  below,  the  Forest  Range  and  Mount  Torrens  showing 
darkly  blue  in  the  distance,  with  an  occasional  glimpse  of  Mar- 
ble Hill  and  the  Governor's  residence.  'Another  half-mile  and 
on  the  left  side  a  larger  gap,  this  time  disclosing  a  still  grander 
view  of  the  city  beyond,  bathed  in  the  morning  sunlight,  but 
with  a  faint  blue  haze  softening  the  dazzling  effect  ;  the  hills, 
however,  soon  hid  it  from  view,  and  the  next  scene  to  come 
was  that  of  the  blue  water  aiid  the  works  of  the  Outer 
Harbour.  It  was  a  clear  day,  and  the  Port  and  shipping  could 
be  distinctly  seen.  We  were  then  at  the  highest  point,  and 
soon  commenoed  to  descend  into  a  lovely  valley,  where  there 
were  several  substantial  stcne  houses  with  nice  gardens  and 
oi'chards  all  around.  On  the  other  side  was  another  valley,  the 
tliick  scrub  and  tiees  hiding  it  partly  from  view,  but  a  short 
walk  disclosed  no  less  than  seven  pretty  houses  surrounded  by 
gardens  and  orchards,  the  trees  literally  bending  beneath  the 
weight   of  the   fruit. 

A  little  furtlicr  on,  and  to  mv  alreadv  delighted  eves  burst 
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a  sight  so  glorious  that  it  nearly  took  my  breath  away.  On 
the  right  hand  side  lay  a  deep,  deep  gorge,  backed  by  lovely 
green  hills;  several  fine  houses  were  on  the  hillsides,  one  of  them 
belonging  to  the  Hon.  T.  Play  ford,  late  Federal  Minister  of 
Defence.  The  cultivation  of  vegetables  and  fruits  in  this  valley 
was  simply  marvellous  ;  but  to  look  on  the  left  hand  side,  down 
another  still  deeper  and  grander  gorge,  disclosed  an  immensity 
of  beauty,  almost  indescribable.  The  orchards  on  the  hillsides, 
the  fruit  and  other  cultivation  of  the  valley,  the  pretty  houses, 
and  far  away  in  the  distance  between  two  green  hills  a  tiny 
part  of  our  city  again  in  view,  with  blue  sky  above,  blue 
sea  below,  green  hills  at  side,  the  deep  lovely  valley  beneath — 
what  a  sight  for  mortal  eyes !  But  more  was  to  come.  On 
we  drove,  the  roads  being  now  beautifully  smooth  :  past  Mr. 
Bishop's  pretty  villa,  with  its  garden  of  choice  flowers,  whence 
the  honey-bees  were  departing,  ladsn  with  their  sweet  spoils, 
"making  faint  with  too  much  sweet  those  heavy-winged  thieves." 
Mr.  Bishop's  orchard  and  gardens  were  a  picture,  and  it  ma\ 
be  interesting  to  some  people  to  know  how  the  water  from  the 
creeks  is  distributed  on  the  hills.  Tn  addition  to  the  pipes  and 
sprinklers  in  use,  Mr.  Bishop  has  erected  an  oil-engine  and 
built  a  large  dam  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  He  pumps  a  large 
quantity  of  water  out  of  the  creek  into  the  dam  above,  and  irri- 
gates, by  means  of  sprinklers,  large  areas  of  land."  The  fruit 
and  vegetables  here  seem  to  grow  unusually  large,  and  arouse 
the  envy  of  less-fortunate  growers  ;  the  cabbages  seem  to  have 
more  than  the  usually  hard  hearts,  parsnips  look  extra  ivory 
white,  beans  grow  to  an  unusual  length,  some  potatoes  weigh 
each  a  pound,  and  the  onions  are  as  big  as  a  cricket-ball.  Flo- 
wers are  equally  progressive,  as  inspection  of  some  of  the  choice 
gardens  testifies.  The  premier  position  at  Norton  Summit  is 
that  held  by  the  Church,  and  very  proper,  too.  From  its  sacred 
porch  stretches  forth  a  scene  that  for  grandeur  is,  in  my  opinion 
— and  I  have  travelled  much — unparalleled  in  Australia,  if  not 
in  the  world. 

It  seemed  as  if  all  the  graces,  all  the  beauties,  all  the  fine 
and  grand  delights  of  this  beauteous  State  were  concentrated 
in   the  fair  scene  below,  whore  the  waterway  of  the  Gulf,  with 
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the  reflection  of  the  sun's  dazzling  sj)lcndour  full  upon  it,  seemed 
to  also  reflect  the  great  curlain  of  a  jjassing  and  beauteous 
cloud.  On  the  hillsides  in  the  fUslaiue,  the  vineyards  of  Magill 
spread  their  green  tei'rac-es  to  the  sky,  and  from  the  grassy  hol- 
lows of  the  nearer  hills  the  perfume  of  the  wattle  reached  us. 
Added  to  it  all  a  m.agnificent  view  of  Adelaide,  the  Port,  Outer 
Harbour,  Largs  Bay,  the  Semaphore,  the  Grange,  Henley  Beach, 
Glenelg,  and  Brighton — the  exquisite  panorama  covering  an 
area  of  sixty  miles. 

I  waited  to  see  the  sun  go  down,  as  I  felt  he  would,  in  glory : 
and  what  a  sight  it  was.  A  crimson  and  golden  ball,  he  lay 
on  the  glittering  sea.  which  reflected  the  intense  splendour 
of  the  changing  sky.  The  ships  in  the  harbour  were  distinctly 
to  be  seen,  steamers  were  gliding  into  port  leaving  silver  fur- 
rows behind  them  ;  the  green  hillsides  looked  dimly  grand,  and 
the  great  gorges  were  lit  up  with  an  orange  or  crimson  gleam 
from  the  departing  sun.  Soon  the  sunset  was  nearly  over,  but 
a  little  rose  and  pearl  remained.  The  glorious  hills,  the  little 
townships,  the  great  city,  seemed  to  catch  the  departing  rays,  and 
the  silver  sea  to  be  penetrated  with  a  dim,  fading,  but  rosy  light 
I  thought  of  the  beautiful  words  of  the  poet  Coleridge:  — 

"Awake,   my  sonl  ! 
Tell  thou  the  silent  sky,  and  tell  the  stars, 
Tell   yon  setting  sun  : 
Earth,    with   her   thousand  voices, 
Praises  God."' 
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"A))wng  the   iiinnii  folded  Jiills.'" — Shellej'. 

CHAPTER    X. 

Morialta- -Marble    Hill — Adelaide — Greonhil]    Road — Aldgate — Mylor 
- — Macclesfield — Ambleside — L«l>ethal. 

The  district  and  scenery  around  Norton  Summit  is  so 
superb  that  it  is  hard  to  give  adequate  pen-pictures  of  it,  but  the 
lovely  creeks  must  have  a  special  word.  The  First  and  Second 
Creek  start  at  pretty  Burnside,  near  the  Greenhill  Road,  the 
Third  through  Magill  to  Stonyfell,  the  Fourth  right  ujd  to  Nor- 
ton Summit  Valley,  the  beautiful  Fifth  Creek  runs  from  near 
Thorndon  Park  reserve,  and  wanders  on  to  the  ranges  to  what 
is  called  "the  Valley  of  the  Creeks,"  and  what  a  pretty  spot  it 
is.  Sir  Richard  Baker's  splendid  property,  "Morialta,"  is  rather 
lower   down,    and    as   the    creeks   flow    through   the   property    of 
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several  residents  before  it  reaches  "Morialta,"  tiaere  is  some 
times  a  sliortag©  of  water  tliere,  which,  however,  is  to  be  altered 
by  a  scheme  prepared  by  Sir  Richard  Baker,  who,  of  course, 
wants  his  just  supply  of  aqvd  piira  for  his  gardens.  Some  of 
the  gullies  around,  a  few  miles  from  the  Summit,  are  a  revela- 
tion in  native  beauty;  the  part  which  the  Fifth  Creek  flows 
through  is  delightful :  one  lovely  gully  seems  to  lead  into 
another,  and  delightful  spots  can  be  found  to  picnic  in,  with 
pretty  ferny  glens,  and  bubbling  streams  where  watercress  can 
be  picked,  and  if  you  have  brought  bread  and  butter  and  salt 
with  you  it  makes  a  most  arcadian  meal.  There  is  a  nice  garden 
near  owned  by  Mr.  Gepp,  and  if  you  go  to  the  homestead  with 
a  teapot  and  ask  for  hot  water  you  will  not  be  refused,  and  may 
also  get  some  delicious  fruit  into  the  bargain.  You  can  go  from 
thence  to  the  top  of  the  range,  the  famous  Corkscrew  Ilill,  thenc© 
to  the  pretty  village  of  Montacute  :  in  fact,  there  are  so  many 
beautiful  places  to  visit  around  Adelaide  that  to  particularize 
them  would  alone  fill  a  book. 

A  drive  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Scenic  Hotel  at 
Norton  Summit  brings  one  to  the  delightful  residence  of  the 
Governor  at  Marble  Hill,  after  seeing  which,  and  the  view  there- 
from, one  quite  believes  that  visitors  could  truly  say  they 
never  thought  the  surroundings  of  Ad'elaide  were  so  charming. 
The  viceregal  country  residence  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
sj^lendid  hills,  and  is  indeed  an  ideal  place  for  a  summer  home. 
South  Australia  has  a  goodly  heritage  in  her  lovely  hills  which 
many  people  little  know  of.  Why  does  not  some  energetic  per- 
son start  Saturday  and  Sunday  round  tours,  as  they  do  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  let  the  people  have  a  chance  to  see 
the  lovely  scenes  of  the  land  they  live  in,  and  of  which  they 
know  so  little.  The  majority  go  in  the  train  to  the  hills,  and 
think  they  have  seen  them.  Blackwood,  Belair,  Mount  Lofty, 
Aldgate,  and  other  places  on  the  line  are  very  pretty,  but  no- 
thing to  the  parts  I  have  lately  passed  through,  and  have  en- 
deavoured to  describe. 

I  drove  from  Norton  Summit  to  Adelaide,  down  the  new 
road,  which  leads  past  the  "Morialta"  Estate.  The  Morialta 
Falls  can  be  seen  far  down  in  a  lovely  valley.     Beautiful  views 
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are  seen  all  tlie  way  down  this  exquisite  drive  :  the  city,  suburbs, 
and  ever-glorious  sea,  while  Hope  Valley  and  Thorndon  Park 
reservoirs  seem  quite  close  at  hand.  The  road  winds  through 
such  charming  and  picturesque  scenery  that  T  am  sure  there 
is  no  city  in  Australia  which  has  more  beautiful  surroundings 
so  near  and  accessible  as  Adelaide,  "the  Garden  City  of  the 
South." 

I  spent  one  day  at  home,  but  as  the  glass  registered  104  I 
quickly  took  my  departure  for  the  pleasant  hills  again,  starting 
at  four  o'clock  from  the  Post  Office  by  the  wagonette  for  Sum- 
mertown  and  Uraidla.  We  drove  through  the  hot  city,  passed 
Kensington  and  Burnside,  then  commenced  the  drive  up  the 
famous  Greenhill  Road.  I  had  never  been  that  drive  before, 
so  my  eyes  were  on  the  ([ul  r/'re  for  more  lovely  scenes  ;  and  I  was 
not  disappointed,  for  it  was  grand,  it  was  immense,  it  was  vol- 
canic, and  one  can  quite  understand  geologists  saying  that  at 
one  time  there  must  have  been  a  terrific  upheaval  there,  .for 
range  after  range  is  most  remarkable.  They  seem  to  lie  in 
huge  folds,  with  very  little  vegetation  on  them,  and  to  be  of  an 
ironstone  nature,  for  huge  boulders  lie  at  the  bottom  of  some 
of  the  hills,  and  the  formation  is  essentially  of  a  volcanic  nature. 
After  driving  about  three  miles,  a  beautiful  panoramic  view 
of  the  city  is  to  be  seen  :  down  below  in  a  great  gorge  the  lower 
road,  leading  to  the  waterfalls,  wound  its  way  among  pretty 
gardens  and  houses.  At  Umbrella  Point  a  turn  of  the  road 
hid  it  from  view,  and  also  the  view  of  the  city  :  Mount  Lofty 
was  in  sight  again  on  one  side,  and  the  Black  Hill  on  the 
other.  Another  mile  or  so,  and  another  panoramic  view  of  the 
city,  this  time  grander  still  :  while  down  below,  in  another  gorge, 
the  stream  from  the  waterfalls  ran  like  a  spangled  ribbon 
through  the  base  of  the  mountains,  which  seemed  to  open  and 
shut  like  the  folds  of  a  fan  in  a  most  marvellous  manner.  An- 
other three  miles,  and  we  were  near  the  top  of  the  hills.  The 
vegetation  now  assumed  a  greener  hue.  At  one  side  an  olive- 
plantation  shaded  with  wattle-trees,  the  famous  Beaumont  es- 
tate, afforded  a  change  in  the  landscape,  which  was  now  a  glo- 
rious scene  of  sea,  sky,  forest,  and  valley,  not  forgetting  the 
city   in   the   clear   distance,   the   squares   and   parks   being   quite 
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discernible.  One  last  long  look  at  the  glorious  scene,  a  turn 
round  another  corner — for  the  road  winds  in  a  most  marvellous 
fashion — and  it  is  gone.  The  valleys  now  showed  signs  of  vege- 
tation, and  homesteads  with  prolific  orchards  crowned  the  hill- 
sides. The  Rest  House  soon  appeared,  and  the  horses  were  given 
a  much-needed  spell,  while  the  passengers  refreshed  themselves 
with  lemonade  or  other  comforts.  The  green  hills  and  lovely  cool 
breezes  of  Summertown  were  soon  afterwards  reached,  and 
far  from  the  city's  bustle  and  heat-wave  I  took  my  rest  and 
grateful  cup  of  tea,  surrounded  by  seventeen  hills,  driving 
thence  to  Aldgate,  which  is  not  in  such  high  altitude  as 
Mount     Lofty,     being     1,393     feet     above     sea-level.  It     is 

sometimes  preferred  as  a  health-resort  to  some  of  the 
higher  places.  There  are  several  boarding-houses  there, 
and  the  Aldgate  Hotel  is  one  of  the  most  comfortable 
in  the  district.  A  few  miles  further  on  we  come  to 
ch9,rming  Bridgewater,  where  the  Onkaparinga  River  winds 
its  gentle  way  to  the  sea.  Across  the  pretty  bridge  on  its  grassy 
banks  picnickers  are  frequently  found  at  holiday-times  in 
great  numbers,  and  away  through  the  hills  there  are  still  more 
charming  spots  for  those  who  prefer  to  picnic  in  more-secluded 
places.  The  pretty  mill  at  Bridgewater  is  an  interesting  old 
landmark,  and  there  are  many  other  places  of  interest  around. 
In  the  gullies  there  is  any  quantity  of  delicate  maidenhair  fern. 
In  exploring,  one  often  comes  to  the  most  delightful  nooks  pos- 
sible, where  a  gurgling  little  stream  ripples  past ;  tall  ferns 
form  a  complete  natural  bower,  and  rare  specimens  of  the 
lovely  maidenhair  are  the  reward  of  the  searcher. 

Echunga  is  a  pretty  township  a  few  miles  from  Mylor,  and 
was  formerly  a  flourishing  goldfield,  and  reports  of  new  finds 
there  have  lately  been  recorded.  The  township  of  Macclesfield, 
renowned  for  its  dairy  and  fruit  industries,  is  the  place  where 
large  quantities  of  beautiful  marble — which  is  so  largely  used  by 
many  Adelaide  firms,  one  having  received  an  order  for  five 
thousand  mantel-tops  of  Macclesfield  marble — are  obtained.  It 
is,  of  course,  largely  used  for  other  purposes,  and  is  universally 
admired  for  its  purity.  The  new  cheese  and  butter  factory  is 
in  a  most  delightful  position.       Imagine  a  large  building  near 
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a  cool  and  bubbling  spring,  shaded  by  delicate  green  willow  and 
dark-green  gum-trees,  with  birds  singing  in  their  branches, 
and  a  short  distance  away  sleek  cows  grazing  m  rich  pasture,  stor- 
ing up  sweet  milk,  to  be  soon  taken  from  them  and  converted 
into  the  beautiful  butter  and  cheese  for  which  the  township  is 
noted,  for  the  sustenance  of  their  two-footed  friends.  The  in- 
side of  the  building  has  its  clean  butter-making  room,  and 
other  rooms  with  the  newest  equipments  for  turning  four  hun- 
dred gallons  of  milk  per  day  into  cheese  and  butter.  Water- 
and  steam-power  are  used  :  Jio  old-fashioned  methods.  Every- 
thing is  of  the  very  latest  style,  which,  although  it  has  done  away 
with  the  quaint  dairymaids  in  their  fetching  costumes  of  olden 
times,  is  in  every  other  way  no  doubt  the  proper  thing  of  modern 
times.  Down  in  the  cool,  sweet  cellars  were  stored  some  tons 
of  cheese  (undergoing  the  ripening  process)  and  the  day's  butter, 
but  that  does  not  remain  long  in  the  cellars,  for  Macclesfield 
butter  is  in  great  demand. 

It  is  a  pretty  drive  across  to  the  Meadows,  and  Meadows 
Creek  from  Macclesfield,  thence  to  Bull's  Creek,  Ashbourne,  and 
other  pretty  townships. 

From  Aldgate  by  train  I  went  to  Ambleside,  where  I  got 
out,  intending  to  go  to  Hahndorf,  but  the  little  coach  was  fulL 
As  I  had  delayed  too  long  saying  good-bye  to  a  friend,  so  I  con- 
cluded  the  best  thing  I  could  do  was  to  walk  the  mile  and  a  half 
from  Ambleside  to  Balhannah.  This  I  did  not  regret,  for  it 
was  through  most  delightful  forest,  hill,  and  brae  scenery.  Bal- 
hannah township  is  surrounded  with  low  gi'een-clad  hills,  which 
give  it  such  a  cool  appearance  that  even  in  the  hottest  weather 
I  should  imagine  that  life  .would  be  quite  pleasant  to  the  people 
living  there.  A  very  comfortable  roomy  wagonette,  with  a 
fine  pair  of  horses  and  civil  driver,  awaits  the  train  twice  daily 
to  take  passengers  to  Oakbank,  Woodsicle,  Lobethal.  and  on  to 
Mount   Pleasant. 

The  drive  is  a  delightful  one.  At  Oakbank  the  Onkapa- 
ringa  racecourse — where  a  po])ular  yearly  race-meeting  is  held 
at  Easter-time — has  its  charming  situation,  and  the  thousands 
who  drive  to  the  races  are  always  delighted  with  the  lovely 
scenery  of  tlie  ranges  through  which  they  pass  on  their  way  io 
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the  pretty  racecourse.  There  ai'-e  two  large  breweries  at  Oak- 
baiik — Johnston's  and  Pike's,  and  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Jolmston  in  a  small  park  planted  with  oak  and  other  English 
trees,  which  liave  attained  remarkable  height  and  beauty,  is 
universally  admired.  The  avenue  of  jioplar-trees  is  faced  by 
the  Government  reserve,  and  a  row  of  young  Eucalyptus  trees, 
which  will  in  time,  no  doubt,  tower  above  the  int-erloping  pop- 
lars; these  trees  are  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  beautiful 
landscape.  A  few  milc^s  further  we  arrived  at  Woodside,  a 
bright-looking  little  township.  My  destination  that  day  was 
Lobethal,  and  the  rest  of  the  drive  was  through  rather  more 
hilly  country.  We  deviated  a  little  from  the  main  road  to  call 
at  Charleston,  a  tiny  township  near  Mount  Charles,  where  there 
are  several  nice  residences  cf  Adelaide  i^eople  who  wish  for  a 
change  and  absolutv^  quiet,  "far  from  the  madding  crowd,"  and 
I  imagine  they  get  it  in  that  secluded  spot.  Then  up  hill  and 
down  dale  for  two  more  miles  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  pretty 
Lobethal  cam©  in  sight. 

This  charming  township  is  a  perfect  hive  of  industry  ;  it  is  a 
German  settlement,  and  Lobethal  means  "the  valley  of  praise." 
It  is  near  the  Forest  Range  of  green  hills,  and  is  indeed  a 
lovely  valley.  The  Gern»a"n  refugees  who,  with  Pastor  Fritsche, 
came  to  South  Australia  over  fifty  years  ago  from  Prussia,  where 
they  had  been  subjected  to  religious  persecution,  did  indeed 
pick  a  lovely  spot  to  settle  in,  and  they  may  well  be  proud  of 
the  prosperous  settlement  which  by  the  thrift  and  industry 
of  its  inhabitants  bears  such  an  aspect  of  jDeace,  contentment,  and 
well-doing.  One  can  imagine  a  little  band  of  Germans  and 
their  good  pastor  falling  on  their  knees  when  they  had  decided 
to  settle  in  the  pretty  valley,  and  thanking  God  for  bringing 
them  to  Lobethal,  which  was  indeed  "Praise  Valley"  to  them. 
They  had  firtt  spent  a  little  time  with  some  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  at  Hahndorf,  and  then  wandered  farther  afield  to 
s.elect  their  hom.es  for  their  very  own.  Thirty  years  ago  the 
far-seeing  German  settlers,  knowing  the  soundness  and  high 
value  of  the  wool  grown  in  the  district,  decided  that  a  tweed 
factory  would  prove  a  good  thing  for  them.  They  accordingly 
secured  possession  of  an  old  building  which  had  been  used  as  a 
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brewery,  and  started  to  work  in  a  small  way.  By  careful 
manufacture  the  goods  they  made  found  favour,  the  works 
yearly  increased  in  importance,  they  taught  their  children  all 
they   knew,   and   business   prospered. 

The  manager,  Mr.  R.  Redpath,  who  was  previously  at 
leading  mills  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Victoria,  is  well  up  in 
all  the  lafcest  modes  of  manufacture  ;  he  has  held  the  position 
of  manager  for  over  eighteen  years. 

New  buildings  have  lately  been  erected,  up-to-date  machi- 
nery installed,  and  to-day  Lobethal  Tweed  Factory  is  the  fore- 
most industry  of  its  kind  in  the  State,  and  the  excellence  of  the 
goods  made  there  needs  only  to  be  better  known  to  make  it  the 
provider  of  the  suits,  dresses,  blankets,  flannels,  and  rugs  used 
by  the  people  of  South  Australia.  Why  patronize  imported 
goods  when  such  excellent  material  can  be  made  here  ? 

I  was  really  surj^rised  to  find  such  a  splendid,  interesting, 
and  flourishing  industry  hidden  away  in  this  lovely  spot.  Many 
of  the  descendants  of  the  German  settlers  who  started  the  first 
factory  are  employed  there;  about  sixty  bonny  young  frauleins 
are  constantly  kept  at  work  at  high  wages,  earning  50  per  cent, 
more  than  their  friends  in  the  Fatherland  or  elsewhere.  They 
look  a  real  j^icture  trooping  out  of  the  factory  in  their  long 
white  pinafore  aprons  and  shady  straw  hats,  the  aprons  ex- 
changed in  the  mill-room  for  suitable  working  ones  of  dark- 
blue.  The  girls  are  principally  engaged  on  the  weaving-  and 
carding-looms,  the  work  in  the  dye-houses,  scouring-  and  other 
rooms,  being  chiefly  done  by  men  and  boys.  The  girls  who  are 
working  away  in  the  long  rooms  as  if  they  really  enjoyed  their 
business  are  a  great  help  to  their  parents,  many  of  whom  have 
bought  additional  land-blocks  to  add  to  their  already  nice  pro- 
perties through  the  earnings  of  der  mddchen,  who  will  also,  no 
doubt,  put  a  bit  away  for  the  time  when  they  leave  the  mills 
and  settle  down  with  a  husband  in  some  little  home  of  their 
own.  But  I  must  say  that  the  maidens  seem  to  be  in  the  ma- 
jority in  Lobethal  ;  I  saw  very  few  men.  They  have,  perhaps, 
sought  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.  So  any  young  man  in 
search  of  a  nice  industrious  wife  can  take  the  hint,  and  go  to  the 
Valley  of  Praise  to  find  one. 
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"A   laugh   is  worth  a  hundred  oroans  in  any  market." — Lamb. 


CHAPTER   XI. 


Woodside — Butter       Factories — Oakhank — The       Breweries — Onkapa- 
ringa    Racecourse — Balliaunah — Haliudorf. 

I  drove  back  to  Woodside  in  the  afternoon,  which  pretty 
township,  with  its  nice  houses,  charming  gardens,  pretty  walks 
through  the  pasture-lands  and  bush,  is  an  ideal  place  to  rest  in. 
It  is  in  a  great  dairying  district,  and  during  my  walks  around  I 
saw  many  beautiful  cows  grazing  in  the  meadows.  The 
Onkaparinga  District  extends  from  Balhannah  to  Lobethal,  and 
embraces  ten  miles  of  the  finest  pastoral  country  in  the  State. 
In  that  small  area  there  are  2,217  milch  cows.  Many  of  the 
farmers  have  the  very  latest  appliances  for  baling  and  unbaling 
their  cows,  notably  Messrs.  R.  Jan^es  &  Sons,  whose  admirably- 
kept  farm  is  a  model  of  prosperity,  and  who  supply  the  largest 
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quantity  of  milk  to  the  Oiikaparinga  Butter  Factory.  Over  40 
cows  are  milked  twice  daily,  stalled  every  evening,  and  fed  with 
chaff,  which  they  relish  well  after  eating  sweet  grass  all  day,  so 
ijo  wonder  (hey  are  prodigal  with  their  milk.  I  went  over  the 
first-nam^^d  factory,  which  is  about  a  mile  from  Woodside.  and 
no  wonder  the  butter  is  good,  for  the  factory  is  everything  that 
could  be  desired  in  the  way  of  progress,  cleanliness,  and  order. 

There  are  two  other  important  butter  and  cheese  factories 
in  the  district,  one  owned  by  Mr. Osborne,  and  "The  Woodside," 
owned  by  Lauterbach  Bros.,  who  have  secured  the  honour  of 
first  prize  for  fresh  colonial  butter  at  the  last  show  of  the  Bri- 
tish Dairy  Farmers'  Association  in  London.  The  prize  was 
a  handsome  silver  medal  and  £5  cash.  Six  prizes  in  all  were 
awarded  in  London,  three  of  which  came  to  South  Australian 
butter-makers.  This  speaks  volumes  for  the  quality  of  the 
butter  made  in  this  State  and  for  the  richness  of  the  milk.  In 
this  district  no  one  can  ever  be  displeased  with  the  quality  of 
the  milk  supplied  to  them.  Not  like  a  clergyman  in  a  certain 
place  who  had  to  tell  the  dairyman  who  supplied  his  household 
that  they  required  the  milk  for  dietary  purposes,  and  not  for 
christenings. 

Johnston's  Brewery  at  Oakbank  is  well  worth  a  visit.  On 
the  banks  of  the  pretty  Onkaparinga  River,  where  the  willows 
cast  their  grateful  shade,  and  with  a  flower-garden  and  orchard 
close  by,  this  brewery  is  in  quite,  an  idyllic  spot,  and  is  one  of 
the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest,  in  the  State,  dating  back  sixty- 
eight  years,  when  Mr.  James  Johnston  the  elder,  wlio  arrived  in 
the  State  in  the  ship  "Buckinghamshire,"  went  to  the  lovely  spot 
now  called  Oakbank.  I  think  he  must  have  brought  a  pocketful 
of  acorns  with  him,  for  the  magnificent  oaktrees  around  were  no 
doubt  of  his  planting.  He  at  first  engaged  in  farming,  and 
progressed  well  in  doing  so,  but  no  beer  was  to  be  obtained,  and 
so  Mr.  Johnston  made  some  for  himself,  and  as  "great  trees 
from  littlo  acorns  grow,"  so  did  INIr.  Johnston's  fam.e  grow  as  a 
brewer,  for  people  came  from  far  and  near  for  a  glass,  and, 
being  a  good-hearted  Scotchman,  he  seldom  refused  them.  An 
hotel  was  at  this  time  opened  at  Balhannah,  a  mile  away,  and 
the  hotelkeeper  besought  Mr.  Johnston  to  brew  him  some  beer. 
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as  Johnston's  wa-s  then  the  talk  of  the  countryside.  The  hotel- 
keeper  at  Mount  Barker  followed  suit,  for  the  people  from  there 
would  go  all  the  way  to  Balhannah  for  Johnston's  brew.  Then 
Nairne  came  forward  with  orders,  also  other  places  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  Mr.  Johnston  finally  gave  up  farming  and  took  to 
brewing.  Over  twelve  bullocks  were  soon  called  into  requisi- 
tion to  cart  Johnston's  beer  to  the  customers. 

A  v-sry  charming  society  at  Oakbank  is  called  "The  Sun- 
shine Makers,"  and  at  a  fete  held  in  an  ideal  spot  by  the  pretty 
river  some  little  children  sang  with  great  taste  and  expression 
"The  Song  of  Australia."  Beatie  Beasley,  a  sweet  little  tot, 
presented  Mrs.  Verco,  the  wife  of  the  popular  medico  of  the  dis- 
trict, with  a  basket  of  lovely  lilies  and  fern.  Dr.  Sydney 
Verco,  who  has  not  been  long  there,  is  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  young  Australian  manhood  I  have  seen  for  a  long  while, 
and  everyone  speaks  most  highly  of  his  skill. 

The  bright  and  nsat-looking  brewery  at  Oakbank,  which 
bears  the  Old  English  name  of  "Dorset,"  has  been  in  existence 
only  a  little  over  twenty  years,  and  again  shows  what  can  be 
done  from  very  small  beginnings.  In  1886  the  late  Mr.  Pike, 
sen.,  started  it  by  brewing  the  small  quantity  of  five  gallons  of 
beer  :  this  he  soon  increased  to  54  gallons,  in  a  very  primitive 
vat  which  was  first  used.  The  next  improvement  was  a 
300-gallon  vat,  and  the  present  copper  for  brewing  holds  800 
gallons,  and  also  allows  a  large  margin  for  the  process  of  fer- 
mentation. Aerated  waters  and  cordials  are  also  largely  manu- 
factured there.  Although  asked  to  sample  some  of  the  many 
beverages,  I  restricted  myself  to  Peppermint  Cordial,  which  I 
found  very  good  indeed. 

I  left  Oakbank  very  well  pleased  with  my  visit,  but  being 
desirous  of  returning  to  Balhannah  to  dinner,  and  no  vehicle 
being  at  hand  to  take  me  there — it  being  too  hot  to  walk  the 
distance — I  waited  for  some  Good  Samaritan  to  come  along  who 
would,  as  Colonials  say,  "give  me  a  lift."  He  came  along  in  the 
guise  of  a  young  baker,  a  true  son  of  Australia,  who  willingly 
assisted  me  to  the  seat  of  honour  in  the  breadcart.  On  my  tell- 
ing him  that  I  had  been  inspecting  the  breweries,  he  forcibly 
remarked,  "My  word,  I  wish  it  had  been  me"  ;  and  when  I  told 
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him  I  had  restricted  my  testing  to  Peppermint  Cordial  he  still 
morg    forcibly   remarked,    "My   word,    that   wouldn't    have   been 

I  spent  a  peaceful  Sunday  at  Balhannah,  the  evening  mono- 
tony cf  which  was  somewhat  broken  by  about  twenty  Cathedral 
Choir  boys  who  had  come  up  from  Adelaide  to  give  a  concert 
the  following  evening,  and  who  had  encamped  in  tents  by  the 
river.  They  seemed  to  be  quite  enjoying  themselves,  and  told 
me  they  were  having  a  jolly  good  time,  as  the  country  people 
were  all  most  kind  to  them. 

I  returned  to  Ambleside  by  train,  and  this  time  got  a  seat 
in  the  coach  for  Hahndorf,  and  had  a  most  delightful  drive. 
Between  Ambleside  and  Stanley  Bridge  there  is  a  fine  apple 
orchard  of  over  2,500  trees,  and  more  to  be  jilanted,  so  that 
a  very  large  area  will  soon  yield  the  succulent  apple  ;  one  part 
of  the  property  is  quite  surrounded  by  the  river,  and  the 
owner  intends  to  go  in  largely  for  irrigation.  After  leaving 
Stanley  Bridge  we  passed  many  pretty  houses  nestling  bengath 
glorious  trees  :  the  porches  of  the  houses  were  covered  with  roses 
and  honeysuckle,  where  bird  and  bee  were  holding  sweet  revelry ; 
then  across  the  river  and  through  a  long  Arcadian  grove  we 
arrived  at  Hahndorf  the  beautiful.  This  is  a  very  old  settle- 
ment. The  first  settlers  were  Germans,  as  one  may  imagine  by 
the  name  of  the  township.  Some  of  them  arrived  at  Kan- 
garoo Island  as  early  as  1838,  afterwards  going  over  to  the 
mainland.  Feeling  that  they  would  like  to  found  a  little  Ger- 
man colony,  they  walked  from  Adelaide  to  the  hills,  and  wan- 
dered on  and  on  until  they  came  to  what  they  thought  the  love- 
liest spot  of  all — now  Hahndorf — undergoing  very  severe  hard- 
ships and  privations,  living  on  what  they  produced  from  the 
soil,  and  the  few  native  animals  they  could  shoot  or  snare.  These 
hardy  pioneers  have  left  worthy  descendants,  who  now  own 
pretty  homes  in  this  secluded  spot,  which,  however,  was  very 
lively  the  day  I  was  there,  for  the  Old  Boys  of  the  Hahndorf 
College  were  up  for  a  day's  cricket  and  the  annual  dinner  in 
the  evening  given  by  the  Principal  of  the  College. 

Four-in-hand  drags  were  dashing,  and  motor-cars  almost 
flying  down  the  usually  peaceful   avenue  which  is  the  street  of 
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Ilahndorf  :  in  fact,  the  streets  are  all  bordered  with  fine  trees. 
The  pretty  orchards,  with  the  trees  laden  with  fruit,  the  flower- 
gardens,  some  with  walnut-,  mulberry-,  and  chestnut-trees  grow- 
ing as  well  as  flowers,  the  beautiful  crojis  in  the  fields,  and  the 
cattle  and  sheep  in  the  pastures,  formed  altogether  a  charming 
rural  scene. 

The  view  from  the  verandah  of  the  Hon.  A.  von  Doussa's  new 
house  on  the  hill  is  one  to  be  remembered,  for  its  sylvan  loveli- 
ness is  unsurpassed.  Hahndorf  has  some  townsmen  who  excel 
in  shooting,  and  their  kingship  gatherings  are  well-known  in  the 
State.  The  first  club  was  started  42  years  ago,  and  the  crown- 
ing of  the  king  is  C[uite  an  important  ceremony.  The  lucKy 
personage  is  first  decorated  by  the  prettiest  young  lady  in  the 
town,  assisted  by  a  bevy  of  other  fair  maidens.  The  coronation 
of  the  king  is  performed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  competition. 
He  is  invested  with  a  crown  of  the  usual  shape,  in  gold  and 
crimson  velvet,  or  sometimes  with  a  wreath  of  oak-leaves  in  place 
of  a  crown.  It  is  a  sort  of  Queen  of  the  May  festival,  with  the 
exception  that  it  is  in  this  instance  "King  of  the  Gun." 

The  tiny  but  pretty  township  of  Stanley  Bridge,  or  Grun- 
thal  as  it  is  officially  called,  but  the  German  name  of  which  is 
Groenthal — so  a  young  German  girl  toki  me — is  a  nice  place  to 
spend  a  few  days  in.  There  are  many  beautiful  walks  around, 
and  the  air  is  delightfully  fresh  and  invigorating,  while  the 
orchards  and  fruit-gardens,  the  trees  almost  bending  to  the 
ground  with  their  luscious  fruit,  make  it  a  very  desirable  place 
for  a  holiday.  The  road  from  thence  to  Ambleside  is  pretty 
level,  and  the  coach  being  a  few  minutes  late  we  spanked  along 
the  road  in  double-quick  time  and  quite  racy  fashion. 


"Seasons  of  mists  and  mellow  jruitfiilncss, 
Close  bosom  friend  of  the  mal.urin(j  sun.'' 

— Keats 


CHAPTER   XII. 

Blackwood — Coromaiidel     Valley — Clarendon — Gillard's      Vineyard — 
Echunira — Mount   Barker — Auchendarroch — Bees. 

From  Blackwood  it  is  a  delighful  and  romantic  drive  to  the 
Coromandel  Valley,  and  a  beautiful  place  it  really  is.  What 
fine  gardens  and  orchards  charm  the  eye,  and  what  jams  are 
made  and  fruits  preserved  from  the  exquisite  products  of  this 
lovely  valley.  In  some  instances  the  fields  were  covered  with 
fragrant  haycocks,  the  air  sweet  with  the  odour  of  new-mown 
hay.  In  other  parts  of  the  paddocks  the  crops  of  wheat  not 
yet  ripe  waved  in  the  gentle  breeze — the  contrast  of  colour,  just 
turning  to  yellow — and  the  gaily-painted  reapers  and  binders, 
which  had  finished  one  part  of  their  work,  and  were  waiting  for 
other  fields  to  ripen,  formed  in  all  a  most  attractive  picture. 
From  the  valley  there  is  a  pretty  drive  to  another  lovely  place 
with  the  very  suggestive  name  of  Cherry  Gardens,  where  one 
feels  one  would  fain  stop  for  a  week  or  two,  and  lie  at  ease  in 
a  cool  garb  and  shady  hat,  with  a  book,  under  the  delightful 
cherry-trees,  and  let  the  lovely  ripe  cherries  literally  drop  into 
one's  mouth.  The  place  takes  its  name  from  the  wild  cherry-trees 
that  also  grow  luxuriantly  there.  After  leaving  Coromandel 
Valley,  and  driving  up  one  of  the  high  hills  in  the  district,  there 
is  a  fine  view  of  the  Happy  Valley  reservoir  and  surrounding  dis- 
trict. The  continuation  of  the  drive  to  Clarendon  is  very  charm- 
ing :  the  roadside  hedges,  with  their  lovely  blooms  of  hawthorn, 
the  sweet-scented  briar  rose,  the  grassy  slopes,  the  pastoral 
lands,  the  many  thriving  farms,  and  the  sweet  balmy  air  from 
the  surrounding  hills,  give  to  the  traveller's  senses  such  a 
fund  of  enjoyment  that  it  seems  as  if  each  particular  spot  were 
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fairer  and  sweeter  than  the  one  just  left,  and  truly  indeed  a 
place  wherein  to  lead  "the  simple  life"  now  so  niut-li  extolled  by 
many  clever  men  and  women. 

A  few  miles  further  brought  us  to  delightful  Clarendon, 
nestling  among  the  lovely  vineclad  hills  like  a  little  bird  in  a 
nest  of  lovely  green.  When  will  these  sweet  places  come  to  an 
end  :  and  yet  many  peoj)le  know  nothing  about  them,  and  often 
wonder  where  they  will  go  next  for  a  change.  The  farms  and 
vineyards  around  are  a  picture,  the  gardens  delightful — the 
most  delicious  nectarines  I  have  ever  tasted  grow  there,  while 
cherries  attain  wonderful  size,  and  are  noted  for  their  delicious 
flavour.  In  Adelaide  last  year  cherries  were  sold  for  a  penny 
a  pound,  real  beauties  :  and  even  then  the  grower  makes  a  lot 
out  of  them,  £700  having  been  taken  by  one  gardener  out  of 
four  acres  of  the  delicious  fruit.  The  pretty  River  Onkaparinga 
runs  through  Clarendon,  where  the  weir  has  been  constructed  to 
supply  the  Happy  Valley  reservoir.  The  surroundings  of  Cla- 
rendon are  a  dream  of  loveliness  ;  it  is  encompassed  by  beauti- 
ful hills,  where  from  orchards  and  olive-trees  the  magpie  utters 
its  quaint  note,  and  the  kookaburra,  or  laughing-jack,  seems  to 
laugh  with  glee  and  chatter  "You've  found  out  our  Paradise 
at  last."  In  this  beauty-spot  of  the  State  it  is  somewhat  re- 
markable that  silver-lead  has  been  found  only  three  miles  from 
the  township;  the  people  interested  have  high  hopes  of  the  mine, 
as  excellent  formations  have  recently  been  discovered.  So  it 
is  not  only  in  arid  districts  that  rich  minerals  are  found,  after 
all. 

"How  sweet   the  chime  of  Sahhath   hells, 

Tn  tones  that  float  upon  the  air, 

As  soft  as  song,  as  pure  as  prayer  ; 

My  happy  heart  with   raptnre  swells. 

Responsive  to  the  l)ells,  sweet  hells. 

"  'Ye  workers  all,  who  toil  so  well 
To  save  the  race,'  said  a  sweet  bell. 
With   varied    badiije   and   banner    come. 
Each  i)rave  heart  heating  like  a  drum  ; 
Be  royal  men  of   noble  deeds. 
For  love  is  holier  than  the  creeds. 
In  faith,   hope,  charity  excel,' 
Rang  forth  the  bell." 
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Such  were  my  thoughts  on  listening  to  the  Primitive  Metho- 
dist bell  one  Sunday  morning  in  the  sweet  Clarendon  Valley. 
Most  of  the  people  seem  to  belong  to  the  Methodist  denomina- 
tion and  are  earnest  workers.  The  much-respected  blacksmith 
of  the  township  has  lived  there  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  is  a 
local  preacher.  He  came,  a  lad  of  ten  years  of  age, 
with  his  parents  over  the  hills  from  Adelaide  in  1850  in  a 
dray  drawn  by  bullocks — a  task,  one  can  imagine,  over  these 
steep  but  beautiful  hills  not  easy  to  accomplish.  A  very  old 
settler,  Mr.  Tester  is  certainly  a  character  which  Dickens  would 
have  loved  to  portray.  His  quaint  little  house  was  the  first 
that  was  built  in  the  valley,  and  seeing  a  board  nailed  to  .a 
post,  with  a  notice  on  it,  I  read  it  with  curiosity;  it  ran  thus:  — 
"Onions  for  sale,  20  lb.  a  shilling  :  I  ask  no  more,  I  will  take 
no  less,  sell  them  or  never  sell;  buy  them  who  will." 

The  delightful  vineyard  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Gillard,  on  the  hill 
at  Clarendon,  looked  so  very  enticing  that,  although  not  a  good 
mountaineer,  I  accepted  Mr.  Gillard's  invitation  to  walk  through 
the  property  on  the  Saturday  afternoon  I  was  there.  The 
house  and  wine-cellars,  at  the  foot  of  the  vine-clad  hill,  is 
covered  with  Virginia  Creeper,  which  gives  the  quaintly-built 
place  an  extra  charm,  in  addition  to  its  other  lovely  surround- 
ings. The  view  of  the  weir,  from  near  the  house,  was  very  fine, 
and  the  immense  pipe,  which  enters  the  hill  under  the  vine- 
yard, and  is  taken  through  a  tunnel  three  miles  long,  convey- 
ing the  water  to  the  reservoir,  gave  a  weird  aspect  to  the  scene. 
The  tunnel  is  so  straight  that,  looking  through  it  at  the  Claren- 
don end,  one  can  see  a  starlight  aperture  at  the  Happy  Valley 
end.  We  walked  on  and  on,  and  I,  admiring  so  much  the 
lovely  view  of  weir,  river,  hills,  valley,  and  farms  beyond,  soon 
found  myself  near  the  top  of  the  vine-clad  liill,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  fringe  of  olive-trees  as  a  bi'eakwind.  As  well  as 
the  40  acres  of  vines  on  the  hills  there  are  a  great  many  fruit- 
trees —  apple,  pear,  and  apricot.  Under  the  shade  of  a  lovely 
apricot-tree  I  sat  down  to  rest,  while  mine  host  gathered  some 
ripe  apricots  for  my  refreshment.  While  resting  Mr.  Gillard 
told  me  that  the  oldest  vines  were  planted  fifty  years  ago  by 
the   late   Sir   John    Morphett,    from   a   choice   collection    of   cut- 
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tings  from  Spanish  vines.  I  saw  the  springs  from  which  the 
vineyards  are  supplied  with  water,  and  at  a  bend  in  one  of 
the  paths  a  fine  mulberry-tree  came  in  view  ;  it  was  fifty  years 
old.  A  most  remarkable  addition  to  the  tree  was  a  large  bul- 
lock-chain, which  was  intertwined  with  the  branches  and  stem. 
Twenty  years  ago  a  break  in  one  of  the  branches  was  bound 
up  with  the  bullock-chain,  and  there  it  remains,  wood,  leaves, 
and  iron  lovingly  entwined.  The  luscious  mulberries  were,  you 
may  be  sure,  well  sampled,  and  stick  and  stained  fingers,  but 
satiated  palate,  the  result. 

I  drove  from  Clarendon  to  Echunga,  thence  to  Mount  Bar- 
ker, which  is  a  favourite  locality  for  tourists.  To  see  them 
flocking  into  the  hotels  on  Saturdays  or  holiday-times  gives  evi- 
dence of  its  popularity.  Most  people  on  their  way  down  south 
— as  the  Yankees  put  it — stop  for  a  day  or  so  at  Mount  Barker 
township,  and  explore  its  very  interesting  surroundings,  pic- 
nicking in  some  of  the  charming  spots  and  collecting  maiden- 
hair fern,  which  grows  abundantly  in  the  gullies.  One  must 
always  be  careful  in  these  excursions,  and  keep  a  watchful  eye 
in  case  of  snakes,  which  are  often  seen  in  summer-time.  Our 
kookaburra  is  a  mortal  enemy  to  the  reptiles ;  and  a  boy,  liv- 
ing in  the  bush,  who  was  out  bird-nesting,  found  the  nest  of 
one,  with  a  young  unfeathered  bird  in  it  who  had  half  swal- 
lowed a  small  snake,  and  in  tlie  hollow  of  the  tree  were  the 
remains  of  some  more,  and  also  frilled  lizards  ;  so  the  old  birds 
must  have  brought  in  a  stock  for  their  family  and  started  oft 
hunting  again.  Speaking  of  snakes,  the  sound  of  one  passing 
through  grass  can  never  be  forgotten.  It  is  very  different  to 
the  rustle  of  the  iguana  or  other  lizards,  and  once  the  soft,  gloz- 
ing  rustle  of  a  snake  strikes  the  ear  it  is  a  sound  one  is  not 
likely  to  forget.  In  the  local  creek  rainbow  trout  have  been 
introduced,  and  good  fishing  is  expected  to  be  had  there  when 
they  are  thoroughly  acclimatized  and  propagate  freely. 

The  cheese  and  butter  industry  is  well  represented.  In  six 
months  of  last  year  32,250  gallons  of  milk  were  received  at  the 
factory.  The  wattlebark  industry  is  very  thriving,  one  large 
tree  alone,  on  being  stripped,  giving  nearly  £5  worth  of  the 
valuable    bark.      The    township    has    a    nice    museum,    to    which 
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frequent  gifts  are  made  by  the  patriotic  townsfolk.  Poultrv- 
breeding  is  gone  in  for  extensively,  and  many  prizes  have  been 
gained  by  the  owners  of  the  poultry-farms  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Mount  Barker  is  famed  for  the  longevity  of  its  folks,  and 
can  number  nearly  forty  residents  who  came  out  in  1837. 

A  very  interesting  monument  at  Mount  Bai'ker  is  that  to 
the  m-eniory  of  Captain  Collet  Barker,  who,  after  Captain  Sturt 
and  his  party  returned  to  Sydney  from  their  journey  to  the 
head  of  the  River  Murray,  was  sent  by  the  Government  to 
examine  the  country  adjacent  to  the  Murray-mouth,  as  Captain 
Sturt  had  been  forced  back  by  the  hostility  of  the  natives;  but 
the  wily  blackfellows  were  on  the  look-out  for  "more  fellow 
whiteman,"  and  poor  Captain  Barker  lost  his  life  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Murray  by  their  treachery. 

Previous  to  going  there  to  meet  his  death  he  had,  however,, 
landed  at  Cape  Jervis  and  surveyed  much  of  the  country  inland 
from  there  to  what  we  now  know  as  the  beautiful  hills.  One 
can  imagine  his  delight  at  the  splendid  view  from  the  mount, 
on  which  no  white  man's  foot  had  ever  trod  before,  and  which 
now  bears  his  name.  He  afterwards  crossed  the  pretty  river 
which  he  named  "The  Sturt,"  after  his  predecessor,  and  then 
proceeded  to  carry  out  the  principal  object  of  his  trip  by  going 
to  where  the  waters  of  the  lake  and  the  Murray  meet,  to  see- 
if  there  was  a  deep  channel  there.  He  bravely  swam  across, 
to  the  opposite  shore  alone,  as  none  of  his  companions  could 
swim  well  enough  to  accompany  him;  but,  alas!  it  was  his  last 
work.  After  he  reached  the  shore  his  companions  saw  him  take 
several  compass  bearings  from  a  high  sandy  knoll,  and  then 
disappear  over  the  other  side  of  it.  The  brave  man  was  never- 
seen  again.  In  the  night  his  companions  watched  anxiously 
for  him  to  return,  but  he  never  returned.  As  the  hours  went 
on  they  saw  a  chain  of  fires  which  had  been  lit  by  the  natives 
and  heard  the  melancholy  chant  of  the  women  right  across  the- 
water.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  Australian  aborigines  to  cele- 
brate death  in  this  manner.  The  brave  Captain  had  been  killed 
by  the  natives  who  were  specially  hostile  to  Captain  Sturt  and 
his  followers,  and,  they  having  fortunately  escaped,  the  black 
man  took  the  first  opportunity  of  sacrificing  another  white  man. 
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A  monunieul  to  this  courageous  victim  of  the  natives'  hos- 
tility was  erected  to  his  memory  in  St.  James's  Church,  Lon- 
don :  and  I  do  not  tliink  that  liis  memory  is  sufficiently  regard- 
ed or  his  deeds  recorded  in  this  State. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barr  Smitli's  beautiful  country  liome, 
■'Auchcndarroch,"'  is  at  the  end  of  the  principal  street  of  the 
little  town,  and  when  the  family  is  in  residence  Mount  Bar- 
ker is  filled  with  fashionable  visitors,  who  come  to  pay  their 
calls  to  the  much-respected  and  benevolent  lady  of  the  house. 
At  show  -  time  the  place  is  still  more  lively,  and  people  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  district  to  see  the  splendid  show,  which 
is  held  on  very  spacious  grounds,  with  the  pavilion,  commodious 
grandstands,  and  other  accessories  not  usually  found  at  country 
showgrounds.  In  the  old  days  coaches  usually  conveyed  the 
visitors  there,  but  now  excursion-trains  convey  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple to  the  show,  while  the  motor-car  and  four-horse  drag  are 
patronized  by  those  who  prefer  the  beautiful  journey  by  road. 

Bee-keeping  is  an  important  industry  in  Mount  Barker  dis- 
trict, and  there  are  some  fine  ajoiaries.  Even  the  children  are 
enthusiastic  bee-keepers,  and  in  some  instances  form  juvenile 
companies.  The  shares  are  usually  6d.  each,  and  a  year's  divi- 
dend sometimes  works  out  at  over  150  per  cent.  When  selling 
their  holdings,  the  youthful  shareholders  are  keen  enough  to 
secure  a  good  premium.  Dividends  are  paid  either  in  cash  or 
in  honey. 

Tame  magpies  are  kept  about  many  of  the  houses,  for  one 
reason,  because  they  give  warning  of  the  approach  of  a  snake, 
making  such  a  noise  that  if  the  children  are  outside  playing 
mother  or  maid  usually  runs  out  quickly  to  see  wdiat  "Maggie" 
is  making  all  the  fuss  about. 


''Blue,    gentle    cousin    of   ihe   /orc.^/    green. 
Slurried  to  green  in  all  its  sweetest  fhnrers." 

— Keats. 

CHAPTER   XIII. 


Strathalbyn — Sir    Lancelot    Stirling — Apple-growing — Milang — Angas 

Cattle. 

Hearing  so  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  drive  from  Mount 
Barker  to  Strathalbyn,  I  decided  to  make  ocular  demonstra 
tion  thereof,  and  started  one  morning  with  a  trap  aiid  safe 
pony  to  do  so.  Knowing  the  country  to  be  very  hilly,  and  being 
rather  timid  when  driving  myself  in  such  country,  I  had  looked 
not  so  much  for  beauty  in  my  steed  as  sure-footedness.  It  is 
really  a  lovely  drive,  and  pretty  Woodchester,  through  which 
I  passed,  is  C[uite  a  revelation  of  joastoral  beauty ;  thence  to 
Strathalbyn  was  comparative  fiat  country.  On  arriving  at  Strath- 
albyn I  found  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  charming  places  I  have 
seen  in  the  State,  and  one  of  the  beauty  towns  of  South  Aus- 
tralia. A  great  many  tourists  visit  it,  and  the  hotel  accom- 
modation is  excellent.  The  most  important  building  in  the 
little  town  is  St.  Andrew's  Church,  which  was  first  erected  in 
1844,  and  is  a  most  historical  place. 

Strathalbyn  people  are  very  musical  and  artistic,  and  in 
conjunction  with  their  nice  Institute  an  Art  Gallery  has  re- 
cently been  added,  where  there  are  some  very  good  pictures. 
They  have  a  Croquet  Club,  a  Polo  Club,  and  a  Golf  Club,  and 
altogether  Strathalbyn  is  a  very  up-to-date  little  part  of  the 
State.  A  great  deal  of  this  is  due  to  Sir  Lancelot  Stirling, 
the   chief,   I   should  say,   of  the   town,   who   is   an   enthusiast,   I 
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think,  in  everything  that  is  good  and  beautiful,  and  whose  lovely 
home,  "The  Lodge,"  with  its  park-lands,  is  the  admiration 
of  all  who  visit  il .  The  day  I  went  there  Sir  Lancelot,  with 
(lis  family  and  a  number  of  visitors,  were  out  polo-playing,  and 
their  return  home  after  the  day's  pleasure,  riding  up  the  broad 
road  between  the  outer  gate  and  the  house,  made  me  almost 
imagine  myself  in  one  of  the  beautiful  country  homes  in  Eng- 
land again,  where  the  squire  and  his  lady  are  famed  for  hos- 
pitality and  sport. 

Lady  Stirling  takes  great  interest  in  Strathalbyn,  and 
to  s.ee  the  pretty  Anglican  Church  decorated  for  Easter  by  the 
lady  and  lier  maiden  assistants  was  a  revelation  of  chaste  beauty. 
The  effect  of  the  body  of  the  church,  dressed  in  autumn  tints, 
and  the  altar  a  blaze  of  sweet  white  flowers,  was  very  elegant. 
Mr.  Eric  Stirling,  the  eldest  son  of  the  house,  is  a  general 
favourite  in  the  district,  lie  is  a  keen  sportsman,  and  has 
proved  himself  a  great  enemy  of  the  wily  fox,  which  is  a  great 
pest  in  the  neighbourhood,  having  shot  no  less  than  45  of 
them.  The  surrounding  hills  are  an  ideal  home  for  Reynard 
and  his  family,  who  do  unmistakable  damage  amongst  the  choice 
flocks  of  sheep  :  and  owners  of  same  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
about  taking  united  action  to  eradicate  the  j^est.  While  speak- 
ing of  flocks  I  may  mention  that  there  are  two  markets  every 
month  at  Strathalbyn,  the  average  sales  at  which  are  8,000 
sheep,  300   head  of  cattle,  400  pigs,  and  many  sundries. 

There  are  some  charming  homes  in  the  district,  but  space 
will  only  allow  me  to  mention  the  Messrs.  Rankine's.  It  was 
on  Mr.  G.  Rankine's  beautiful  estate  that  the  Scottish 
Corps  held  their  encampment.  The  tents  were  pitched 
on  the  grassy  slopes  under  the  splendid  trees  about  a  mile 
from  the  station,  and  it  was  an  ideal  time  for  the  lucky  campers, 
who  will  not  easily  forget  Strathalbyn.  Mr.  M.  Rankine's  pretty 
home  and  estate  is  quite  close  to  the  town.  This  gentleman  goes 
in  extensively  for  fruit-growing,  and  the  day  I  was  there  was 
busily  engaged  in  the  apple-house,  packing  apples  for  Germany, 
for  there  is  now  a  large  trade  done  with  that  fruit  in  the  Father- 
land, Germans  being  anxious  to  take  all  the  Australian  apples 
they  can  get. 
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About  two  miles  from  Strathalbyn  is  the  splendid  farm  of 
Mr.  R.  Smitli,  the  well-known  Adelaide  merchant.  'Sweet- 
home"  it  is  called,  and  certainly  a  most  appropriate  name.  Mr. 
Smith  has  also  a  property  at  Virginia,  which  is  worked  in  con- 
junction with  "Sweethome,"  and  is  closely  identified  with  the 
raising  of  tihe  best  strains  of  Shropshire  sheep.  On  the  estate  is 
planted  a  large  variety  of  English  grass,  as  well  as  the  native 
grass  which  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  good  feed  for  sheep. 
Lucerne,  cocksfoot,  and  prairie-grass  are  also  grown.  Trees  have 
also  been  planted  to  afford  shade  and  shelter  for  the  valuable 
sheep,  some  of  which  splendid  animals  have  very  high  pedigrees 
and  have  won  champion  cups,  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  'they  will 
be  fruitful  and  multiply."  Mr.  Richard  Smith's  property  is  one 
of  the  most  noted  of  the  South. 

From  Strathalbyn  to  Milang  is  rather  an  uninteresting  jour- 
ney by  train  of  a  little  more  than  thirteen  miles.  It  is  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Alexandrina,  the  broad  exioanse  of  which  delights 
the  eye  of  the  traveller  who  loves  the  water,  and  whose  wish  for 
sailing,  shooting,  and  fishing"  excursions  can  there  be  fully 
gratified.  The  aboriginal  station  at  Point  Macleay  is  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  lake,  and  it  is  quite  a  novelty  to  go  ashore  and  see 
these  civilized  natives  at  work.  They  look  very  happy  and  con- 
tented, and  many  have  become  good  workers  in  different  trades, 
the  boots  made  by  them  being  very  creditable,  and  the  dresses 
made  by  the  women  for  themselves  and  children  are  well  cut 
and  neatly  sewn.  The  teachers  seem  to  take  a  great  interest  in 
their  black  pupils,  and  the  Government  is  certainly  doing  all 
it  can  for  "our  black  brudders,"  who  are  so  swiftly  but  surely 
dying  out,  and  I  am  sure  enough  kindness  cannot  be  given  to  the 
remnant  of  the  tribes.  The  aborigines  are  very  useful  as  wool- 
washers  and  -rollers  :  they  also  collect  willow  rushes  and  broom 
corn,  which  is  sent  to  Adelaide  to  the  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  North  Adelaide,  where  the  inmates  make  it  into  many 
useful  articles  of  basket-work.  At  Christmas-time  the  natives 
are  given  an  extra  good  dinner,  and  a  Christmas-tree  laden 
with  many  gifts  and  sweets,  and  it  is  quite  pathetic  to  see  the 
enjoyment  of  the  poor  creatures,  who  are  very  grateful  for  any 
kindness  they  receive,  and  delight  as  much  in  pretty  things  as  we 
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ourselves  do.  Lake  Albert,  wliicli  is  connected  with  Lake  Alex- 
andrina  and  ends  near  the  Coorong,  is  probably  shortly  to  be 
drained  and  the  land  sold  for  settlements,  which  will  be  the 
means  of  adding  40,000  acres  of  higlily  productive  land  to  this 
State.  The  Narrung  Estate  was  lately  sold  to  the  Government 
for  closer  settlement,  which  meant  18,000  acres  availabla  at  once 
for  thirty  dairying  families,  and  there  wsre  hundreds  of  applica- 
tions for  the  blocks. 

At  Point  Sturt,  near  Milang,  I  saw  the  fine  property  of  Mr. 
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Angas,  where  his  stud  of  splendid  Shorthorn  cattle  is  kept. 
These  animals  are  the  pride  of  the  State,  although  private  pro- 
perty. Just  imagine  magniticent  cows  weighing  over  1,200  lb., 
and  bulls  only  one  year  old  being  sold  at  £500  each  ! 

The  little  township  of  Milang  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  butter, 
the  dairying  industry  in  the  district  being  its  chief  support. 
There  are  good  wheat  and  splendid  lucerne  crops  to  be  seen.  The 
farms  around  have  the  advantage  of  a  growth  of  saltbusli,  which 
is  much  valued  by  the  stock-owners,  it  being  a  very  healthy  food 
for  the  cattle.       Returning  to  Strathalbyn,  1  drove  through  pas- 
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toral  lands  to  Langhonie's  Creek,  where  curraut-growing  is  quite 
an  important  industry.  From  tliere  to  Wellington  brought  me 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  River  Murray.  Mr.  Allan  McFarlane, 
who  owns  the  East  Wellington  Estate,  has  spent  £10,000  on  an 
embankment,  and  reclaimed  700  acres  of  land,  which  is  now  so 
rich  in  pasturage  that  it  supports  six  sheep  to  the  acre,  which  is 
phenomeuai.  A  neighbour  of  Mr.  McFarlane's,  Mr.  Morphett, 
of  Woods  Point,  has  also  reclaimed  650  acres  at  a  cost  of  £6,500 ; 
and  as  onions  grow  so  wonderfully,  yielding  30  tons  to  the  acre, 
the  barley  crop  returns  32  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the  lucerne 
crop  has  given  five  cuttings  in  one  season,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
thousands  expended  by  these  gentlemen  will  double  in  a  very 
short  time. 

It  shows  what  can  be  done  with  the  Valley  of  the  Murray, 
and  uo  wonder  that  settlements  are  steadily  increasing  on  the 
banks  of  our  great  Australian  river,  which,  like  the  Nile  of  Egypt, 
ueeds  but  the  hand  of  man,  machinery,  and  irrigation  to  turn 
its  barren  wilderness  into  a  blossoming  and  highly  jDroductive 
area,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  complete  drainage  system 
now  in  force,  what  were  once  useless  swamp  lands  are  now  fceeming 
with  crops.  The  change  has  been  worked  in  such  a  short  time 
that  unless  people  actually  go  and  see  it  with  their  own  eyes 
they  are  likely  to  imagine  that  "Haroun-al-Raschid"  is  about  with 
his  "Arabian  Nights"  fairy  tales.  I  am  told  that  there  are  count- 
less acres  of  land  yet  waiting  for  these  imjirovements,  if — • 
"there's  the  rub" — we  had  the  population  to  work  them. 


Port   Victor. 


"0  ye  ivho  hacc  your  eyeballs   cexed  and   fired, 
Feast   them  upon   the    wideness  of  tlie  sea.'' 


-Keatf;. 


CHAPTEK   XIV 


Goolwa — Captain  Sturt — Port  Elliot — Port  Victor — Feudal  Castle — 
Yankalilla — Myponga — Bird  and  Butterfly — Willunga — Poultry- 
farms — Country   Houses — McLaren  Vale  Vineyards. 

Returning  again  to  Strathalbyn,  I  took  train  for  Goolwa, 
which  is  its  original  native  name.  On  arrival  there  I  was  not  at 
all  impressed  with  what  looked  a  flat,  grey,  dull  place.  However, 
after  a  good  dinner  and  a  night's  sleep,  I  started  after  break- 
fast to  have  a  look  at  the  Murray  Mouth,  as  it  is  called.  I 
had  seen  the  start  of  the  great  River  Murray  from  Mount  Kosci- 
usko, in  New  Soutli  Wales,  and  to  stand  and  look  at  almost 
the  very  end  of  it  inspired  me  with  a  feeling  of  great  interest, 
apart    from    its    being    the    place    where    poor    Captain    Collet 
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Barker  met  his  death,  and  where  Captain  Sturt  and  his  crew 
had  their  narrow  escape  from  tlie  wild  natives.  It  was  in  1830 
when  Captain  Sturt  voyaged  down  the  Murray  from  the  Darling 
in  a  small  rowing-boat,  with  convicts  for  his  companions.  They 
endured  terrible  hardships,  were  many  times  pursued  by  the 
natives,  and  on  arrival  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  now  called 
Goolwa,  Captain  Sturt  was  bitterly  disappointed  at  finding  that 
the  splendid  river  ended  at  a  point  which  encountered  the  full 
force  of  the  Southern  Ocean.  He  gave  orders  to  turn  the  boat 
round,  and  the  men  rowed  up  stream,  back  again  to  the  starting- 
place. 

Captain  Sturt  never  really  recovered  the  j^hysical  strain  of 
his  memorable  trip  to  the  Murray  and  back  to  Sydney.  In  1838 
he  returned  to  South  Australia,  and  M'as  appointed  Surveyor- 
General  and  subsequently  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  and 
Colonial  Secretary.  In  1844  he  conducted  an  expedition  into  the 
interior,  reached  the  centre  of  the  continent  and  discovered  Coo- 
per's Creek ;  but  his  constitution  was  then  quite  shattered  and  he 
was  nearly  blind.  This  intrepid  man  was  knighted  on  his  death- 
bed in  1869,  so  did  not  live  to  enjoy  the  title.  Sic  fra/i.^lt  gloria 
mundi. 

A  favourite  outing  with  sportsmen  is  Hindmarsh  Island, 
where  they  bag  large  quantities  of  game,  and  there  are  many 
places  where  splendid  fishing  can  be  obtained.  The  walk  to  the 
Goolwa  beach,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  where  exceptionally 
large  cockles  are  to  be  got,  is  the  usual  one  by  the  ordinary  visi- 
tor, many  of  whom  bathe  there,  but  it  is  rather  a  dangerous 
pastime,  for  the  waves  are  so  strong  that  the  backwash  is  liable 
to  carry  them  out  to  sea.  There  is  a  nice  drive  of  four  miles 
along  the  beach  to  Middleton  Rocks.  Yachts  and  boats  are  ob- 
tainable by  the  hour  or  week,  with  trustworthy  men,  wdio  will 
take  people  fishing  or  yachting  either  on  the  river,  the  lakes,  or 
to  the  Coorong,  which  is  a  long,  narrow  sheet  of  water  that 
extends  for  some  miles  towards  the  South-East,  dotted  with 
numerous  little  islands.  The  Coorong  is  the  most  famous  place 
in  South  Australia  for  the  sport  of  fishing  or  shooting,  and  there 
are  some  pretty  drives  if  one  eludes  the  sand  and  drives  on  the 
pipeclay-beach.     The  Coorong  sanddrifts   are   a  problem  that    is. 
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at  present  exercising  very  nucli  the  rcinds  of  the  politicians  who 
have  the  interest  of  this  part  of  tlie  State  at  heart. 

To  Port  Elliot,  passing  Middleton — the  fine  beach  I  drove 
from  Goolwa  to — by  train  is  only  seven  miles,  and  after  travel- 
ling so  much  inland  of  late  my  eyes  were  somewhat  dazzled  by 
the  glorious  expanse  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  which  that  day  was 
calm  in  solemn  grandeui',  witli  a  few  white  sails  resting  on  iis 
bosom.      Arriving  at  Port  Elliot  I  puc  up  at  one  of  the  numerous 
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The  Coorong. 


houses  built  almost  on  the  rocks,  which  accommodate  the  way- 
farers who  go  in  crowds  at  holiday  times  to  inhale  the  balmy 
breezes  of  the  sea,  climb  up  and  down  the  huge  rocks,  and  watch 
the  giant  waves  play  over  them  when  it  is  rough  ;  when  it  is 
smooth  paddle  in  the  water,  walk  about  the  beach,  pick  up  shells, 
go  for  drives,  and  partake  of  what  other  little  amusements  come 
in  the  way  to  beguile  the  time  on  a  seaside  holiday  when  one 
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wishes  to  gather  fresh  energy  and  recoup  failing  nerves  and 
strengtli.  It  is  at  Port  Elliot  that  the  great  granite  frontiers 
of  tlic  State  seem  to  liold  supreme  command  and  withstand  with 
gloomy  greatness  the  sometimes  fierce  buffetings  of  the  waves  of 
the  great  Southern  Ocean.  The  view  from  a  rocky  eminence  of 
the  white  stretches  of  beach  to  Port  Victor  and  the  peculiar  pro- 
montory of  Rosetta  Head  and  other  rugged  headlands  is  very 
grand;  while  the  waves,  which  even  on  a  calm  day  at  Port  Elliot 
break  with  telling  eloquence  on  the  cliffs,  and  on  a  stormy  day 
rise  like  foam-mountains  against  the  rocks,  with  the  dashing 
spray  dancing  around,  are  a  sight  magnificent  in  the  extreme. 

One  visit  when  I  was  at  Port  Elliot  I  was  monarch  of  all  I 
surveyed,  it  being  the  off  season  and  no  visitors  about.  Stand- 
ing at  the  top  of  an  enormous  cliff  I  drank  in  all  the  ozone  1 
could,  while  watching  the  roll  of  the  huge  breakers,  for  I  felt 
rather  like  the  person  who  was  knocked  down  by  a  motor-car, 
"somewhat  run  down,"  but  a  few  days  at  this  health-giving  spot 
soon  worked  wonders.  In  the  season  drags  run  daily  to  and  fro 
from  Port  Victor,  which  is  the  important  centre  to  all  the  charm- 
ing places  to  be  seen  around.  Port  Elliot  and  Port  Victor  are 
situated  in  Encounter  Bay.  Encounter  Bay,  so  named  by  Cap- 
tain Flinders  on  the  occasion  of  his  meeting  there  wHli  the  cap- 
tain of  the  French  ship  "Le  Geographe,"  which  was  then  cruising 
around  what  was  then  called  "New  Holland."  It  is  stated  that 
later  on  Captain  Baudin,  of  the  French  Government,  on  his 
behalf,  quietly  appropriated  all  of  the  charts  prepared  by  Flin- 
ders, who  for  years  languished  as  a  prisoner  of  war  in  the  island 
of  Mauritius.  Captain  Flinders  discovered  and  named  Spencer 
Gulf,  by  a  few  days  only  forestalling  the  Frenchman. 

Port  Victor  is  the  premier  watering-place  of  the  State.  It 
is  a  beautiful  little  .seaport  town,  lying  rather  low  certainly,  but 
with  charming  surroundings.  The  drive  to  the  Hindmarsh  River 
and  Valley  can  hardly  be  excelled,  and  a  row  on  the  picturesque 
river,  with  a  picnic  tea  on  the  banks,  is  a  very  pleasurable  recol- 
lection to  me.  Also  another  drive  around  Encounter  Bay  to  Ros- 
etta Head,  which  is  a  bold,  rounded  bluff  like  a  gigantic  head. 
This  promontory  was  a  whaling-station  before  the  foundation  of 
South     Australia,     large     whales     being     frecjuently     captured. 
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The  first  day  of  my  visit  to  Port  Victor  I  walked  up  a  rather 
steep  hill  to  the  house  of  the  genial  Dr.  O'Leary,  and  from  the 
jiretty  house  saw  a  lovelier  view  of  ocean,  sky,  river,  headland, 
cape,  wooded  hills,  and  flowery  dales  than  I  had  seen  for  a  long 
time.  The  town  is  protected  from  the  strong  winds  of  the  South- 
ern Ocean  by  Granite  Island,  which,  although  only  half  a  mile 
long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  is  a  great  protection.  A 
splendid  jetty  a  mile  in  length  connects  the  town  with  the  island, 
and  in  summer  months  a  horse  tram  plies  to  the  island  for  the 
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convenience  of  visitors,  although  many  prefer  to  walk  along  the 
jetty  and  over  to  the  famous  Blowhole.  At  one  corner  of  the 
island  there  is  a  breakwater  running  out  for  a  thousand  feet, 
which  affords  shelter  to  sailing  vessels  and  large  steamers.  A 
very  pleasant  day  can  bs  spent  on  Granite  Island,  to  stand  on 
the  rocks  and  see  the  deep  roll  of  the  waves.  The  dashing  waves 
cause  many  a  murmur  of  delight  to  come  from  the  lips  of  the 
visitors,  who  like  to  spend  their  holiday  near  the  silver  sea,  whose 
changing,  but  ever  restless,  beauty  has  a  charm  for  them  above 
all  others,  and  who,  when  tired  of  gazing,  seek  a  cranny  in  the 
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rocks  and  lie  at  ease,  drinking  in  quantities  of  czone — the  elixir 
of  life — and  resting  their  bodies,  untrammelled  by  cares  of  busi- 
ness or  other  worries,  preparatory  to  returning  to  the  city  with 
body  rested,  mind  richer,  though  perhaps  pocket  poorer,  for  the 
few  weeks  in  the  summer  spent  by  the  sea.  The  children  abso- 
lutely throng  the  pretty  seashore,  and  bathe,  splash,  frolic,  and 
play  in  and  out  of  the  limpid  water  most  part  of  the  day. 

The  two  river  entrances  to  the  sea  and  the  natural  beauties 
of  the  scrub  and  rivers  call  forth  many  exclamations  of  surprise 
from  the  visitors,  who  are  well  catered  for  by  the  townspeople  in 
regard  to  good  hotels,  reasonable  boarding-houses,  boating,  fish- 
ing, shooting,  driving,  drag  and  river  excursions,  trips  by  the 
"cockle  trains"  to  Middleton  and  Goolwa,  swimming,  lawn  tennis, 
and  any  other  amusement  it  is  possible  to  give  them. 

The  Hindmarsh  River,  to  which  it  is  a  very  pleasant  walk 
past  the  splendid  mansions  of  Mrs.  Hay  and  Mr.  Cudmore, 
looking  moi'e  like  feudal  castles  than  country  homes,  has 
many  visitors.  There  are  two  pretty  waterfalls  near  the  source 
of  the  river,  and  the  cool,  shady  glens  are  almost  carpeted  with 
ferns,  and  delicate  maidenhair  fern  can  be  obtained  in  large 
quantities.  Any  one  geologically  inclined  can  find  plenty  to 
interest  him.  Farther  on,  at  Waitpinga,  there  is  a  wild,  rocky 
beach  and  towering  cliffs,  where  many  rare  geological  specimens 
and  shells  can  be  obtained.  On  examination  of  the  rocks  signs 
of  the  glacial  action  can  be  seen  also  on  the  great  boulders 
strewn  around. 

It  is  a  rather  long  but  charming  drive  through  the  Inman 
Valley  to  Yankalilla,  and  another,  equally  beautiful,  to 
Second  Valley,  thence  to  Normanville,  sometimes  called 
Port  Yankalilla,  which  is  the  landing-place  of  the  submarine- 
cable  from  Kangaroo  Island.  The  township  of  Yankalilla  is 
famed  for  its  dairying,  wool-,  and  bark-growing  industry,  and 
the  people  are  noted  for  their  industrious,  steady,  and  thrifty 
habits.  The  little  township  of  Myponga,  a  few  miles  farther 
on,  is  a  rich  field  for  nature-study,  and  many  ideal  spots  are 
discovered,  where  specimens  of  flora  are  to  be  found  hitherto 
unknown  to  ordinary  mortals.  The  scenery  around  is  very  beau- 
tiful, especially  the  drive  to  Lovely  Valley,  along  the  mountain 
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range,  surmounted  by  Mount  Jagged  and  Mount  Compass  in 
the  distance.  White  lily  ilo.wers  (Burchdia  umhdlata)  were 
growing  in  profusion,  and  the  blue  pincushion  flower,  Brunonia 
(lust rdlis,  was  plentiful  ;  also  an  endless  variety  of  pretty  native 
grasses.  In  some  of  the  damp  spots  many  lovely  Orchids  were 
growing;  one  large- flowered  blue  Thelymltra  grandiflora  I  had 
never  seen  before;  and  a  most  peculiar  one,  with  a  large,  hairy 
tongue  of  ruby  hue,  which  I  found  out  was  named  the  Cliloelii- 
Jifi  Iiijh(  rfsini.  and  many  others,  whose  names  I  will  not  indict 
on  my  patient  readers.  Many  pretty  birds  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  locality,  it  being  wild  and  bushlike :  parrots  of  all  kinds, 
from  the  rosella  to  the  pretty  little  blue-crowned  lorikeet,  which 
is  a  honey-eating  bird,  usually  nesting  high  up  in  the  eucalyp- 
tus-trees ;  in  the  lower  bushes  little  blue  wrens  were  flitting  in 
and  out.  They  were  not  at  all  shy,  and  I  admired  the  glossy 
little  creatures  very  mvich  ;  also  the  striped  diamond  bird,  which 
usually  nests  in  the  hollows  of  the  trees. 

"The  bee  and  the  beam-like  ephenieris, 
Whose  path  is  the  Hghtning's,  and  sot'c  moths  that  kiss" 

wei'e  also  much  in  evidence.  Anyone  interested  in  but- 
terfly, beetle,  or  ant  life  cannot  do  better  than  go  down  to  this 
place,  where  quantities  of  them  are  to  be  found.  There  are  a 
great  many  large  mounds  of  different  kinds  of  ants,  and  those 
studying  the  ways  cf  these  peculiar  aiid  interesting  insects  will 
find  plenty  to  interest  them  around  Myponga. 

The  charming  little  township  of  Willunga  was  my  next 
stopping-place.  Port  Willunga  is  abovit  four  miles  away,  and 
has  a  most  delightful  little  beach.  A  very  strange  solitary  rock 
on  the  North  Beach  is  called  Gullrock,  in  the  midst  of  foam 
and  waves  ;  and  there  is  a  little  monument  which  was  erected 
by  the  Sunbeam  Society  to  two  Sunbeams  that  are  now  for 
ever  lost  in  clouds  of  foam  ;  and  the  spars  of  the  wreck  of  the 
ship  "Star  of  Greece''  are  still  distinctly  to  be  seen.  Between 
the  Port  and  Willunga  there  is  a  tiny  township  called  Aldinga. 
Mr.  Kimber,  living  there,  has  a  rare  collection  of  shells 
and  curios,  the  collection  of  over  thirty  years  ;  nearly  600  shells 
from  the  coast  around,  and  many  beautiful  and  unconniiOn 
curios  from   all   jDarts   of  the   world,   form   the   collection,   which 
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he  is  always  pleased  to  show  to  any  visitor.  As  far  as  Wil- 
Junga  itself  is  concerned  it  is  quite  a  little  rural  Paradise,  one 
of  the  oldest  settlements  in  the  State,  and  its  inhabitants  are 
famed  for  their  longevity.  No  one  ever  seems  to  die  in  Wil- 
lunga  ;  it  is  too  healthy.  Most  of  the  people  who  live  there 
t^'anie  out  in  the  early  days,  and  liave  never  left  their  delight- 
ful homes.  Willunga  bids  fair  to  become  famous  as  a  towB- 
ijhip  of  centenarians  or  octogenarians;  it  certainly  is  the  most 
peaceful  little  place  I  have  ever  seen.  The  scenery  around  is 
truly  charming  ;  the  hills,  with  their  bright-green  mantle,  and 
the  valleys  with  their  golden  wheat-crops,  interspersed  with  the 
sweetest  of  gardens  and  orchards,  make  Willunga  a  rural  Para- 
dise. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  the  splendid  fishing  that 
is  to  be  had  at  Port  AVillunga,  the  best  months  for  which  are 
from  November  to  March,  when  heavy  hauls  are  sometimes 
made,  the  river  being  well  stocked  with  bream,  garfish,  flat- 
head,  salmon,  herring,  and  other  fish  ;  and  the  splendid  takes 
of  fish  that  are  sometimes  made  there  by  the  local  fishermen 
are  astonishing.  They  have  been  known  to  get  as  many  as 
35  mullaway,  weighing  from  15  to  30  lb.  each  in  weight,  in  one 
haul.  These  are  soon  sent  off  to  the  market,  and  command  a 
ready  sale.  Such  quantities  are,  of  course,  exceptional.  I 
mention  this,  in  case  all  the  disciples  of  the  renowned  Izaak 
should  pack  up  and  rush  off  post  haste  to  try  and  do  likewise. 
Apropos  of  fishing.  A  man,  supposed  to  be  a  teetotaller,  sent 
his  boy  to  the  grocer  for  a  bottle  of  whisky.  The  boy  was  asked 
by  an  inquisitive  neighbour  who  the  whisky  was  for,  and  the 
boy  smartly  replied  :  ""For  father  ;  he's  going  fishing,  and  wants 
the  cork  for  a  float." 

My  next  drive  was  to  McLaren  Vale,  but  I  branched  off 
at  a  road  near  the  vale  to  see  some  of  the  fine  poultry-farms. 
That  part  of  the  district  is  renowned  as  an  egg-producing  place, 
and  those  interested  in  poultry-raising  and  egg-farming  will 
understand  the  value  of  the  following  reports :  — "That  8  ducks, 
hatched  in  December,  began  to  lay  in  the  following  April,  and 
by  the  next  December  had  laid  1,497  eggs,  an  average  of  151 
each  ;  while  some  Leghorn  fowls,  not  to  be  outdone  in  the  busi- 
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nesg,  contributed  1,517  eggs,  or  an  average  of  169  each,  at 
which  the  ducks  again  started,  and  could  not  be  bsat,  produc- 
ing 1,648,  or  an  average  of  185  eggs  per  duck." 

The  southern  country  residence  of  His  Honor  the  Chief 
Justic?,  Sir  Samuel  Way,  is  in  this  district;  also  that  of  Mr. 
Blacker,  the  vk^ell-knov^^n  politician.  And  now  for  the  famous 
McLaren  Vale,  where  the  extensive  vineyards  and  cellars  of 
many  principal  vinegrowers  are  situated.  It  is  a  lovely 
spot,  and  the  beautiful  vineyards  on  the  hills,  with  their  splen- 
did yields  of  sun-kissed  grapes,  could  not  but  produce  excel- 
lent wine.  Mr.  C.  H.  Burgoyne,  the  well-known  wine  merchant, 
takes  large  quantities  of  McLaren  Vale  wine  in  Great  Britain 
for  the  thriving  markets  there,  booming  thsm  well.  This  I 
can  certify,  as  in  my  recent  travels  in  the  old  country  the  im- 
mense pictorials  on  the  different  railway  stations,  advertising 
Australian  wines,  used  to  give  me  quite  a  homely  feeling  when 
I  looked  at  the  splendid  coloured  pictures  of  the  grape  and  vine. 

One  of  the  firm  being  at  McLaren  Vale,  I  availed  my- 
self of  his  offer  to  drive  me  over  the  famous  vineyards  of  Hardy 
and  Sons,  Ltd.  The  drive  was  four  miles  in  extent,  through  the 
firm's  vineyard  projDerty  nearly  all  the  time.  Tintara  Vineyard, 
which  is  on  the  side  of  the  ironstone  hills,  produces  a  special  kind 
of  wine,  as  grapes  grown  in  that  particular  kind  of  soil  contain 
quantities  of  iron,  consequently  the  wine  made  from  them  con- 
tains iron  tonic,  which  is  stimulating,  blood-making,  and  good 
for  people  of  weak  health.  Lower  Tintara  and  the  vineyards 
there  produce  splendid  grapes,  from  which  are  made  wines  of 
different  calibre.  Another  part  of  these  extensive  vineyards  is 
called  Glen  Hardy,  and  hei'e  the  grapevines  alternate  with  cur- 
rant-vines, as  currant-growing  is  also  an  extensive  indvistry 
there;  while  Hardy's  olive  oil  and  pickled  olives  are  renowned 
as  second  to  none  in  Australia. 

The  day  was  delightful,  but  slightly  warm.  The  country 
around  the  heavily-laden  vineyards  was  a  dream  of  beauty. 
Miles  and  miles  of  vineyards  met  the  eye  at  every  turn.  We 
passed  through  eight  gates  altogether,  as  there  were  many  cross- 
roads leading  to  other  vineyards  on  the  way  to  Tintara.  J 
got  out  of  the  buggy  at  one  specially  pretty  place,  where  cur- 
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rant-vines  hung  iu  a  lovely  bower,  and  saw  that  wires  had 
been  placed  in  such  a  way  that  the  bundles  of  currants  would 
hang  downwards  and  so  rij^en  quicker  and  better.  They  looked 
like  a  succession  of  vine-clad  arbours.  Many  pretty  farm- 
houses were  on  the  rise  of  some  of  the  hills  that  had  not  been 
taken  possession  of  by  the  vine-growers ;  these  gave  signs  of 
much  prosperity.  Along  one  road  a  row  of  fine  almond-tress 
were  just  bursting  their  husks ;  it  was  too  great  a  tempta- 
tion for  me,  and  I  regret  to  say  1  broke  the  Seventh  Command- 
ment, as  I  could  reach  them  from  my  seat  in  the  buggy.  On 
arrival  at  Tintara  cellars  a  large  trolly,  with  eight  horses,  was 
being  loaded  with  casks  of  wine  to  be  taken  to  McLaren  Vale. 
After  the  wine  is  made  at  Tintara  it  remains  in  the  vats  for 
twelve  months,  and  is  then  sent  to  the  Vale  cellars  to  go 
through  a  refining-process  for  another  twelve  months,  and  so 
on,  until  it  is  fit  for  consumers'  use.  It  is  then  taken  to  the 
Mile-End  cellars,  in  Adelaide,  and  exjiorted,  or  sold  in  Ade- 
laide as  required.  The  enormous  vats  and  casks,  holding  thou- 
sands of  gallons  each,  and  the  different  processes,  by  which  the 
wine  is  cooled  after  the  grapes  are  pressed,  and  the  wine  madS; 
were  explained  to  me  by  Mr.  Hardy.  I  then  sampled  some  of 
the  delicious  wine.  The  Frontignac  was  more  like  some  wine  T 
drank  in  Italy,  called  by  the  sacred  name  of  "Lachryma 
Christi"  (tears  of  Christ),  than  any  I  had  ever  tasted  in  Austra- 
lia. On  my  return  to  McLaren  Vale  I  went  through  the  cel- 
lars, and  was  quite  surprised  at  the  enormous  wine-vats  and 
-casks,  the  different  niachinery,  and  general  equijoment  of  the 
place.  Quantities  of  drying-boxes  for  currants  were  in  an  im- 
mense storehouse,  waiting  for  the  harvest,  which  promised  to  be 
of  unusual  luxuriance. 

As  well  as  Hardy's  vineyard  there  is  that  of  Kay  Brothers, 
Mr.  Kelly's  "Tatachilla,"  Mr.  Pridmore's  "The  Wattles,"  Mr. 
Wilkinson's  "Ryecroft,"  Mr.  Bob  Wigley's  "Wirra  Wirra,"  Mi. 
Russell's  ''Kalunga,"  Mr.  A.  C.  Johnston's,  Mr.  Shipster's,  Mr. 
Bhuidel's,  and  otlicr  vincj^ards,  each  from  10  to  over  300  acres. 
They  are  all  beautiful  properties,  but  space  will  not  jjermit  a 
deserijDtion  of  them.  McLaren  Vale  ?nay  truly  be  described  as 
"the  valley  of  the  vineyards." 
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From  thence  to  Noarlunga  and  Port  Xoarlunga,  three  miles 
further  on,  was  my  next  trip.  Coal  was  recently  discovered  in 
the  hills  near  by  aud  a  syndicate  formed  to  work  a  coal  mine, 
but  so  far  nothing  very  great  has  come  of  it,  but  the  people  are 
living  in  hope.  The  district  is  also  rich  in  superpliosphates.  and 
sheep-breeding  is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent. 


Tlie  J{cstl.'>s  (lc,.;,n. 


"(7  far  (I  iIidiKilif  of  vintage    that  hath   been 
Coiil'd  a  Idii'i  (M/r  /;i   //le  deep-delved  earth." 

— Keats. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

HeyiH'lla — HonulHlp — Vale   l{nyal   Vineyards — Happy   Valk'v — O'Hal- 

loiau    Hill. 

Reynella  is  named  after  the  late  Mr.  John  Reynell,  who  was 
the  first  to  import  cuttings  of  vines  to  South  Australia,  obtaining 
the  cuttings  from  Sir  William  McArthur,  of  New  South  Wales. 
Mr.  Reynell  planted  the  first  vineyard  and  made  the  first  wine 
in  this  State,  so  it  was  really  interesting  to  look  at  the  Reynella 
vineyard  and  wine-cellars,  knowing  it  was  the  very  first  one  in 
South  Australia,  and  the  start  of  the  numerous  other  vineyards 
which  are  doing  so  much  towards  the  prosperity  of  this  sunny 
southern  State.  Cuttings  from  Mr.  Reynell's  vineyard  were 
planted  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  I  was  driven  all  over 
the  Reynella  Estate  by  a  gentleman  who  told  me  the  names  of 
the  grapes  in  the  different  parts  of  the  vineyard,  from  which  shiraz, 
reisling,  carbenet,  port,  and  other  wines  are  made.  The  vine- 
yards are  of  very  large  extent,  comprising  an  area  of  350  acres. 
On  returning  to  the  house  and  cellais  I  was  much  interested  in 
looking  at  the  old  cellars  built  in  1845,  the  gable  roofs  of  which 
are  composed  of  stripped  saplings,  looking  somewhat  like  the 
corduroy  road  in  some  of  the  eld  goldfield  towns  I  have  seen.  The 
outside  roof  is  overgrown  with  a  covering  of  grass,  which  keeps 
it  cool  ;  the  cellars  being  built  underground,  only  the  roof  can 
be  seen  from  outside.  The  inside,  which  you  can  imagine  is  icy 
cold,  contains  great  quantities  of  wine,  in  2,500-gallon  jarrah 
casks,  very  old,  and  no  doubt  the  wine  in  accordance.  Another 
old  cellar  had  a  real  thatched  roof,  and  looked  very  picturesque. 
The  new  parts   are   very  large,   and  contain  numbers   of   3,000- 
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gallon  jarrah  casks  and  hogsheads,  containing  different  kinds  of 
wine,  and  scores  of  smaller  ones.  Altogether  over  170,000  gallons 
of  wine  are  in  tliose  splendid  cellars.  The  fermenting-,  crushing-, 
bottling-,  and  other  rooms  were  all  of  equal  interest,  and  sampling 
some  of  the  first-class  claret,  V.O.  port,  and — tell  it  not  in  Gath — 
three-star  brandy  (but,  really,  a  very  tiny  taste),  I  then  returned 
to  the  charming  house  for  a  grateful  cup  oi  afternoon  tea. 

Mr.  Carew  Reynell  drove  me  over  to  the  splendid  distillery 
about  a  quarter  of  a  n)ile  away,  where  I  looked  at  the  new  pot- 
still   and   other  workings   of   the   business  ;   but   the   spirit-rooms 
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were  locked  and  the  Excise  men  away  with  the  keys,  so  we  could 
not  go  in,  no  one,  not  even  tlie  proprietor,  being  allowed  to  enter 
them  without  the  presence  of  a  Custom-house  officer.  We  then 
walked  over  to  the  hill  close  by  to  see  the  wonderful  Shropshire 
lambs  that  Mr.  Carew  Reynell  takes  special  pride  in  breeding. 
The  progenitors  of  these  lambs — which  are  so  large  that  they 
look  like  full-grown  sheep — have  won  a  special  prize  at  the  last 
Adelaide  Show. 

About  four  miles  from  Reynella,  and  about  a  mile  from  the 
Happy  Valley  Reservoir,  are  the  renowned  Horndale  Vineyards, 
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surrounded  by  beautiful  hill  scenery.  These  vineyards  comprise 
about  320  acres  of  vines,  grown  in  terraces  on  the  side  of  the  hill, 
and  the  property  is  altogether  a  most  beautiful  one.  In  the 
centre  of  the  estate  are  the  splendid  cellars.  180  ft.  long,  which 
are  an  imposing  landmark  in  the  district.  The  storage  cellars 
are  almost  embedded  in  solid  rock,  which  had  to  be  blasted  out 
of  the  hillside.  The  large  fermenting-house  is  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  so  if  the  wine  pops  it  goes  heavenwards.  The  grape-crushing 
is  done  by  one  of  Bagshaw's  famous  mills,  and  the  storage  capa- 
city of  these  splendid  cellars  is  300,000  gallons.  Entering  at  the 
front  door  of  the  building  and  gcing  through  each  of  the  three 
floors,  one  would  naturally  expect  on  reaching  the  top  story  to 
find,  on  a  door  being  opened,  that  one  would  have  to  return  by 
stairs  ;  but  one  has  only  to  step  out  of  the  door  on  to  a  grassy  hill, 
the  whole  place  being  built  in  an  enormous  excavation  in  the  side 
of  a  granite  mountain.  I  liad  often  wondered  what  was  done  with 
the  enormous  quantities  of  skins  of  the  grape  after  the  pressing 
process.  On  enquiry  I  found  that  they  are  burned  and  the  ashes 
distributed  among  the  vines.  The  new  tramways,  turnstiles,  and 
machinery  connected  with  this  great  vineyard  were  of  much 
interest  to  me.  Every  new  invention  that  can  be  heard  of  seems 
to  have  been  adopted  at  Horndale,  which  is  one  of  the  lovely 
show  places  of  the  State,  the  wines  and  brandies  from  which  have 
taken  nearly  200  prizes.  Mr.  Bernard  Basedow,  the  young  mana- 
ger, is  a  true  viticulturist  by  nature,  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  leading  winegrowers  of  South  Australia.  He  spent  four 
years  in  Europe,  where  he  thoroughly  acquired  the  science  of 
wine-making,  and  the  experience  and  knowledge  he  gained  there 
have,  no  doubt,  thoroughly  equipped  him  for  his  present  posi- 
tion. Mr.  Basedow  has  made  a  speciality  of  the  manufacture  of 
"special  three-star  brandy,"  solely  from  pure  grape-spirit,  which 
ranks  very  high  among  the  brandies  of  Australia,  and  at  the 
1907  Show  in  Victoria  it  was  awarded  first  price.  Much  of  the 
wine  is  of  special  purity  and  richness,  St.  Helene  claret  being  a 
favourite  dinner  wine,  and  a  great  prize-winner. 

As  well  as  their  splendid  wines,  Horndale  brandy 
is  finding  great  favour  amongst  manv  who  indulge  in 
a  refresher  occasionally:      and    the    story   rnns    that    a  certain 
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clergyman  asked  his  Irish  gardener,  as  it  was  a  cold,  wet  morn- 
ing, which  ho  wovild  have,  a  glass  of  Horndale  "Three  Star"  or 
a  cup  of  coffee.  Pat's  preference  was  for  Horndale  brandy.  The 
clergyman,  thinking  to  give  a  little  good  advice  at  the  same 
time  as  the  brandy,  remarked  to  Pat :  "Do  you  know  that  every 
drop  of  this  is  a  nail  in  one's  coffin?"  "Well,  your  reverence," 
replied  Pal,  "be  jabers.  whilst  you've  got  the  hammer  in  your 
hand  you  may  as  well  put  in  a  few  extra  nails." 

In  the  vineyard  grounds  the  great  pipe  which  has  come 
through  the  three-mile  tunnel  from  Clarendon  emerges  to  the 
light  of  day.  and  continues  on  to  the  reservoir,  a  little  moi-e  than 
a  mile  away.  The  Happy  Valley  Reservoir  has  a  holding  capa- 
city of  nearly  three  thousand  million  gallons,  and  is  a  beautiful 
sight,  especially  when  full  to  overflowing,  and  with  the 
golden  sunlight  streaming  on  it  it  looks  like  a  beau- 
tiful lake.  Surrounded  by  a  lovely  landscape  and 
charming  vineyards,  this  spot,  for  beauty  and  attractive- 
ness, can  hardly  be  equalled  in  South  Australia.  It  svipplies- 
the  City  of  Adelaide  with  w-ater — the  strongest  drink  in  the 
world,  for  are  not  mills  kept  going  by  it  ?  Are  not  lions,  tigers,, 
horses,  and  cattle  satisfied  with  it  as  a  drink,  and  it  certainly 
keeps  them  strong  ?  And  I  have  heard  that  the  renowned  Sam- 
son, the  strongest  man,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  world  has  ever 
had,  drank  nothing  else,  being  the  first  temperance  advocate; 
but  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  that  story.  Certainly  the 
people  of  Adelaide  and  suburbs  are  fortunate  in  having  such  an 
unlimited  and  pure  water  supply,  for  everybody's  garden  can  be 
watered  and  everybody's  bath  lavishly  used  during  the  hot  sum- 
mer, and  that,  with  the  thermometer  frequently  over  100°,  is  a 
blessing  to  be  thankful  for. 

The  Vale  Royal  Vineyards  (Messrs.  Cholmondeley  &  Co.),  in 
conjunction  with  Glen  Rowan,  comprise  over  250  acres  of  exqui- 
site vine-lands.  The  former  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Horndale,  and  Glen  Rowan  two  miles  away  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion. Vale  Royal  has  a  delightful  situation,  overlooking  the 
reservoir;  in  fact,  within  a  stone's  tlu-ow  of  the  great  wall.  The 
day  I  drove  there  from  Horndale  the  varied  landscape  ])rescnted 
a  most  charming  sight,  and  everything  was  bright  and  cheerful. 
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Magpies  were  seudiug  forth  their  melodious  warbles  and  kooka- 
burras their  quaint  laughter  from  the  tall  gums,  and  pretty  wat- 
tle-birds were  flying  around  the  perfumed  wattle-trees.  Very  few 
other  birds  were  to  be  seen,  the  grapes  not  vet  being  ripe  enough 
for  the  hordes  of  rapacious  starlings  and  sparrows  that  are  such 
a  pest  to  fruit-  and  vine-growers. 

I  was  kindly  welcomed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cholmondeley.  From 
their  house  on  the  hill  a  beautiful  view  of  tne  surrounding  dis- 
trict was  to  be  seen.  Far  away  the  glorious  sunset,  with  its  rib- 
bons of  glowing  colour  streaming  from  the  horizon,  and  then  fall- 
ing softly  on  the  shimmering  sea  and  across  the  purple  hills, 
seemed  to  take  a  gold  and  crimson  reflection  from  the  coming 
veil  of  night,  adding  a  greater  charm  to  the  already  beau- 
tiful scene.  Mr.  Cholmondeley,  who  is  the  hero  'Dick  Vernon" 
of  that  splendid  book,  ""Red  Pottage,"  written  by  his  clever  sister, 
Mary  Cholmondeley,  is,  one  might  almost  say,  the  hero  of  the 
vineyards,  for  it  was  he  who  superintended  and  helped  in  the 
clearing  of  the  hills,  which  were  dense  scrub  country,  and  after- 
wards laid  out  and  jjlanted  Vale  Royal,  Glen  Rowan,  and  Horn- 
dale  Vineyards,  and  was  architect  of  the  splendid  cellars,  starting 
the  former  in  1892,  and  Horndale  in  1896.  At  that  time  the  bed 
for  the  Happy  Valley  Reservoir  was  being  excavated,  and,  seeing 
the  tremendous  blasting  operations  going  on,  Mr.  Cholmondeley 
conceived  tl.ie  idea  of  blasting  out  the  rocks  in  the  hillside  of  the 
vineyard  properties  to  have  the  cool  cellars  built,  which  have 
proved  such  a  success.  Great  difficulties  were  in  the  way.  At 
that  time  Happy  Valley  township  had  been  removed  to  make  way 
for  the  reservoir,  over  1,000  men  were  working  there,  and  many 
rough  and  desperate  characters  visited  the  scene.  He  had  to 
work  very  hard  with  his  men  to  get  the  property  into  working 
order  and  to  guard  it  against  marauders  at  the  same  time.  After 
his  strenuous  exertions  he  has  now  every  reason  to  be  proud  of 
the  splendid  properties,  which  have  attained  perfection,  to  a  great 
extent,  by  his  work,  judgment,  and  money.  Walking  from  the 
house  to  the  cellars  I  noticed  two  enormous  cement  tanks,  con- 
taining 30,000  gallons  of  water  each.  The  Vale  Royal  Cellars 
are  of  large  extent.  Numbers  of  great  fermenting-tanks,  with 
1,200-gallon   capacity,   others   of   smaller    dimensions,   and   casks 
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holding  from  2,000  to  500  gallons  each  of  wine  were  on  the  three 
floors  of  the  cellars,  telling  a  solid  tale  of  the  quantity  of  splen- 
did wine  they  contained  ;  while  the  bottling-cellar.  with  its  cases 
and  cases  and  thousands  of  bottles  of  different  kinds  of  Vale 
Royal  wines,  was  a  veritable  surjDrise  to  me,  although  I  had  lately 
seen  other  fine  wine-cellars.  Hundreds  of  prizes  have  been  taken 
for  many  of  these  wines  at  different  shows,  and  during  ray  visit 
to  the  cellars  I  tasted  some  of  the  double  champion  Estelle  claret, 
which  has  been  said  by  connoisseurs  to  rival  the  best  French 
claret,  but  not  being  an  expert  judge  by  taste  inclined  more  to 
some  delicious  muscat  which  I  sampled,  and  a  delicate  liqueur  of 
which  I  forget  the  name.  The  dear  little  baby  bottles  of  wine 
looked  very  cute,  waiting  to  be  packed  in  cases  next  day  to  go  to 
the  city  for  some  one's  delectation. 

Mount  Hurtle  Vineyard  is  on  a  hill  a  mile  or  so  from  Horn- 
dale,  and  on  my  arrival  there  the  young  English  gentleman  pro- 
prietor, Mr.  Mostyn  Owen,  who  learnt  viticulture  at  Vale  Royal, 
showed  me  over  the  ppetty  place  with  evident  gratification.  The 
vines  were  in  full  bearing,  deeply  purple  with  the  bloom  of  the 
grapes.  Some  of  this  vineyard  was  planted  in  1896,  other  parts  in 
later  years.  One  particular  corner  grows  shiraz  grajjes,  which  make 
a  delicious  wine.  The  whole  vineyard  gave  promise  of  an  abun- 
dant vintage,  as  the  "divine  grape"  seemed  to  flourish  in  every 
part  of  it.  The  cellars  are,  without  doubt,  the  neatest  and  most 
up-to-date  in  the  district.  They  are  built  of  a  grey  kind  of 
stone,  2:)icked  out  with  red  brick,  and  the  cornices  painted  a  deli- 
cate green  ;  spiral  ornaments  adorn  the  gable-shaped  I'oofs,  so 
artistic  and  delicate,  and  yet  thoroughly  solid-looking.  Why 
should  not  one  have  a  pretty  place  to  conduct  one's  business  in, 
in  place  of  the  heavy  and  sombre-looking  buildings  one  usually 
sees  ?  These  are  evidently  Mr.  Owen's  sentiments,  as  well  as  my 
own.  The  cellars  are  partly  built  on  a  hill,  excavated  for  cool- 
ness, and  the  fi-ont  is  covei'ed  with  a  pretty  creeper.  On  enter- 
ing the  lower  cellar,  which  was  scrupulously  clean,  fifty-four 
1,000-gallon  casks  of  beautifully-polished  oak,  with  shining  brass 
taps  and  little  sliding  doors  in  the  centre  for  the  men  to  get  in 
to  clean  them  when  necessary,  gave  further  token  of  the  ideas 
of  the  owner.     The  neat  little  room  for  receiving  the  grapes  and 
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the  elevator  to  take  them  to  the  crushing-rooms  were  beautifully 
white ;  also  the  shoots,  which  run  the  wine,  when  the  grapes  are 
crushed,  into  the  fermenting-vats  below.  A  new  idea  of  screw- 
ing the  wheels  off  the  ground  when  the  cage  is  run  under  the 
crusher  to  receive  the  wine,  and  thereby  saving  time,  originated 
at  this  vineyard.  The  cement  floor  was  perfect.  A  small  canal 
is  cut  through  the  cement,  whereby  all  water  or  wine  spilt 
is  immediately  drained  away  outside.  Near  the  fermenting- 
room  was  the  engine-room,  with  one  of  Mr.  Bagshaw's  famous 
Howard  G.B.P.  engines,  which  seemed  to  be  the  Pooh-Bah  of  the 
establishment,  for  it  not  only  drives  the  winepress  and  water 
supply,  but  cuts  the  wood,  chaffs  the  hay,  and  is,  in  fact,  the 
most  useful  thing  on  the  premises.  Mr.  Owen  remarked  it 
"never  strikes  for  higher  wages,"  and  was  certainly  in  spick-and- 
span  condition.  In  conjunction  with  his  own  vineyard.  Mr. 
Owen  treats  the  grapes  from  Mr.  Van  Senden's  adjoining  vine- 
yard, which  I  had  not  time  to  visit. 

Young  wattle-trees  abound  in  the  Reynella  district,  and  a 
good  trade  is  done  in  wattle-bark,  while  the  almond-trees  which 
when  in  bloom  shed  such  a  delghtful  fragrance  and  look  so 
beautiful,  return  g'cd  crops  to  their  owncvh:.  and  the 
many  olive-trees  also  are  a  source  of  added  income  to 
the  growers.  Immense  wagcn-lcads  of  hay  frequently  passed 
through  the  township  on  their  way  to  the  city,  and  I  believe  the 
southern  districts  are  noted  for  producing  the  largest  c^uantity 
of  hay  in  the  State.  A  slight  quarrel  arose  one  day  between 
two  wagoners  as  to  which  State  produced  more  hay,  Victoria  or 
South  Australia.  The  quarrel  was,  however,  soon  settled  on 
reference  to  the  yearbook,  and,  like  the  estate  of  the  man  who 
left  as  his  property  only  an  old  Dutch  clock,  it  was  not  much 
trouble  to  wind  it  up. 

Leaving  Reynella  for  the  city  a  very  fine  expanse  of  open 
country  is  passed  through.  The  reservoir,  vineyards,  and  hills 
on  one  side,  and  the  seascape  on  the  other,  form  a  very  pleas- 
ant scene  in  the  early  morning.  At  O'Halloran  Hill  the  old 
church,  built  in  1848,  which,  with  its  glebe-lands,  was  given  to 
the  people  of  the  district  by  Major  U'Halloran,  whose  mortal 
dust  lies  in  the  little  cemetery  adjoining  the  church,  and  where 
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Mr.  Reynell,  the  pioneer  of  the  grape-vine,  is  also  buried,  is  an 
interesting  spot;  also  St.  Mary's  Anglican  Church  and  Cemetery, 
nearer  Adelaide,  which  is  peculiar  from  the  fact  that  the  people 
are  all  buried,  as  a  young  girl  in  the  coach  naively  explained  to 
me.  "the  wrong  way,"  that  is  to  say,  in  place  of  facing  the  east, 
as  is  usual,  they  face  the  north,  and  it  is  to  be  fervently  hoped 
that  this  style  of  burial  does  not  interfere  with  their  rest.  Look- 
ing from  Tapley's  Hill  towards  the  sea  one  sees  the  Hon.  G. 
Brookman's  beautiful  house  and  estate,  "Glenthorne,"  and  on 
the  pastures  numbers  of  Merino,  Shropshire,  and  Dorset-Horn 
sheep  were  contentedly  feeding.  Near  the  South  Road  a  small 
but  very  old  vineyard  seemed  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
The  South  Road  is  a  splendid  avenue,  some  miles  long,  and  when 
the  young  gums  on  each  side  of  the  road  are  matured,  will  no 
doubt  be  a  favourite  shady  drive  from  the  city,  to  which  we  now 
merrily  bowled  along  :  and  for  a  few  days  I  rested  at  "Home, 
sweet  home,"  with  pleasant  thoughts  of  my  recent  trip  through 
the  lovelv  countrv  districts  and  vineyards  beautiful. 


"Come,  be  happy;  sit  thee  down 
On  the  fresJi   (jrass,   newly  moicn.'' 

— Shellov 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

Giimeracha — The  Picnic — Blumberg — Barossa  Reservoir — Mount 
Crawford- — The  Artist — Rhine  Park — Wirra  Wirra — Wool  Sales 
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— P'ruit  Industry. 

It  is  a  beautiful  drive  of  twenty-three  miles  to  Gumeracha, 
passing  through  the  pretty  townships  of  Houghton,  Inglewood, 
Millbrook,  and  Chain  of  Ponds,  where  I  hear  there  is  a  copper 
lode  of  quite  exceptional  richness  and  extent  awaiting  the  pick 
of  the  miner  to  yield  up  immense  wealth.  The  whole  region, 
from  close  to  the  Torrens  Gorge  to  Chain  of  Ponds,  is  said  to 
be  an  immense  mass  of  copper  ore,  equal  in  richness  to  any  in 
Australia. 

From  Houghton  to  Angaston,  north-east,  there  is  a  de- 
lightful chain  of  hills,  extending  over  a  hundred  miles,  the  soil 
of  which  is  unequalled  for  fruit-growing,  especially  apples. 
Truth  to  tell,  the  people  are  not  yet  quite  aware  of  the  mighty 
inheritance  they  have  in  the  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  awaiting 
the  advent  of  cultivation.  At  present  the  whole  district  is 
flourishing,  and  flowers,  fruit,  and  grain  are  largely  produced, 
also  apple-  and  pear-cider,  perry,  and  other  summer  beverages, 
which  I  can  specially  recommend  to  thirsty  souls  after  a  long 
drive  or  licycle-ride.  The  Glen  Ewin  Preserving  Factory  is  in 
the     district,     and     well     worth     a     visit.  Before     reaching 

Houghton  from  Anstey's  Hill  there  is  a  fine  view  of 
the  North  Arm,  with  the  numerous  vessels  lying  at  anchor, 
far  away  the  Hummocks  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  while  the  range 
of  the  Port  Vincent  hills  seems  to  almost  touch  the  sea.  After 
leaving  Inglewood  there  is  another  hill  and  Breakneck  Cutting, 
where  the  sides  of  the  cutting  tower  hundreds  of  feet  above  one's 
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liead.  Moonlight  Hill  comes  next,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
there  is  a  place  of  worship  called  'Sunny  Hill  Chapel."  Flourish- 
ing homesteads  and  gardens  abound  in  this  charming 
district. 

Another  delightful  drive  is  from  Walkerville  to  Hope  Val- 
ley, then  to  Teatree  Gullv,  a  charming  spot,  thence  to  Houghton, 
on  the  main  road  to  Mannum.  At  Hope  Valley  I  saw  the  vine- 
yard of  Mr.  Douglas  Tolley,  which  is  situated  on  a  sloping  hill- 
side, from  which  a  beautiful  view  of  Adelaide  and  the  Gulf  is 
.seen.  The  wine  cellars  are  all  of  the  latest  construction  :  some 
of  the  largest  wine-casks  in  the  State  are  to  be  seen  there.  In 
fact,  all  the  appointments  of  this  vineyard  are  of  the  latest  date. 
Hope  Valley  Vineyard  is  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  Angas 
Park  and  Phoenix  Park  Distilleries  at  Angaston  and  East  Ade- 
laide, and  special  prizes  have  been  taken  for  the  wines  and 
brandy  for  which  the  firm  of  Tolley  is  famous. 

Dr.  Angove's  vineyard  at  Teatree  Gully  is  the  next  place  of 
interest  in  the  district.  It  was  formerly  called  "Brightlands," 
and  was  established  over  thirty  years  ago.  Dr.  Angove  specially 
prides  himself  on  his  Carbenet  wine,  which  is  of  excellent  quality. 
The  genial  doctor  formerly  took  a  keen  interest  in  yachting,  but 
now  prefers  wine  to  water. 

Gumeracha  is  a  pretty  township  on  the  River  Torrens, 
am.ongst  wheat  and  dairy  farms.  It  glories  in  its  own  butter 
and  cheese  factory.  The  district  is  mostly  populated  with  Ger- 
mans, as  the  name  of  the  place  designates.  Myself  and  daugh- 
ter one  day  accepted  the  invitation  of  some  German  friends  to 
a  picnic  there.  They  were  not  long  out  from  the  Fatherland, 
and  no  doubt  the  name  of  the  place  attracted  them.  The  drive 
behind  a  spanking  pair  of  horses  in  a  comfortable  wagonette 
with  cur  kind  friends  was  much  enjoyed  :  also  the  thorough 
German  picnic  we  had  under  the  shade  of  a  fine  old  gum-tree  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  which  winds  its  way  around  the  pictur- 
esque farms.  I  shall  not  easily  forget  that  enjoyable  day,  or  the 
good  things  our  dear  little  German  hostess  provided.  Pumper- 
nickel, which,  I  must  explain  for  the  benefit  of  readers  who  have 
not  picnicked  on  German  fare,  is  a  very  dark  bread  sent  out 
from  Germany  in  sealed  tins,  and  is  much  esteemed  by  Germans 
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and  some  of  their  friends.  Schweinewurst,  Leberwurst,  and  other 
delicacies  of  the  sausage  kind,  pickled  fish,  pickled  cucumbers, 
cream  cheese,  and  a  noble  Australian  turkey  stuffed  with  apples 
and  raisins  and  served  with  preserved  strawberries  brought  in  a 
glass  jar,  and  other  German  delicacies,  supplemented  by  English 
roast  beef,  white-bread,  and  cakes  for  those  who  did  not  care 
for  German  cookery,  were  our  fare;  but  I  must  mention  the  Lim- 
burger  cheese  and  saurkraut,  which  were  placed  under  a  far-dis- 
tant tree  until  required,  and  those  of  the  party — only  two,  by  the 
way — who  regaled  themselves  on  it  paid  special  visits  to  the  tree 
to  bring  their  own  supplies,  and  lager  bier,  without  which  no 
picnic  of  that  kind  would  be  complete.  What  fun  we  had  at 
that  picnic  I  I  shall  never  forget  the  happy  day  we  spent.  But 
these  reminiscences  have  drawn  me  away  from  the  Gumeracha 
of  to-day. 

As  far  as  the  township  is  concerned,  it  has  certainly  im- 
proved in  size,  and  appears  to  be  very  prosperous.  The  young 
men  of  the  place  are  cricket  and  football  enthusiasts,  and  the 
local  team  is  frequently  winner  in  cricket  and  football  matches 
with  other  clubs.  After  a  football  match  one  evening  a  theatri- 
cal performance  was  held  In  the  local  hall,  and  when  the  villain 
of  the  play  shouted,  in  dramatic  tones,  "Ah,  ah,  there  has  been 
foul  play  here,"  a  small  voice  from  the  back  seats  piped,  "Give 
him  a  free  kick,  guvenor." 

A  few  miles  further  on  there  is  another  German  settlement 
called  Blumberg.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  lovely  district,  and 
the  beautiful  farms  and  pastoral  lands  cannot  be  excelled  any- 
where in  South  Australia. 

I  drove  from  Blumberg  to  Williamstown,  a  township  on 
the  Victoria  Creek,  near  the  new  Barossa  Reservoir,  whose  mag- 
nificent works  are  on  the  very  newest  principles  known  to  water 
engineers.  The  great  wall  of  the  reservoir  is  95  ft.  high,  and 
constructed  of  cement  concrete  on  the  curved  principle,  and  tlie 
holding  capacity  is  993,340,000  gallons.  The  township  is  a  very 
thriving  one.  Quantities  of  wheat  are  extensively  grown  in  tlie 
neighbourhood,  and  some  of  the  largest  sheep-stations  in  the 
State  are  not  far  away.  Mount  Crawford  being  a  few  miles  from 
it,  and  thirty-five  miles  from   Adelaide. 
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This  splendid  estate  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Alick  J.  Murray, 
and  is  one  of  tlie  oldest  stud-breeding  stations  in  South  Aus- 
tralia. The  famous  Murray  Merino  sheep  are  almost  a  house- 
hold word.  Mount  Crawford  Station  is  on  the  highlands  of 
the  Barossa  Ranges,  and  the  present  numerous  flocks  have  sprung 
from  the  original  stock  placed  there  sixty  years  ago,  and  are 
unsurpassed  in  Australia  for  the  good  qualities  it  is  desirable 
they  should  possess.  They  have  taken  nearly  every  champion 
prize  at  the  sheep  shows  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and  the 
wool  from  some  of  the  most  famous  has  broken  the  record  in 
Australia,  averaging  14  ft),  each  fleece,  and  the  champion  ewe 
rejoicing  in  the  name — for  these  wonderful  sheep  all  have  names 
— Flora  Van  Senden,  won  first  prize  and  the  Dalgety  Challenge 
Cup,  and  after  rearing  a  lamb  it  was  shorn,  the  fleece  weighing 
16  ft).  This  was  beaten  by  another  Flora — this  time  Macdonald 
— which  took  first  prize  later,  and  whose  fleece  cut  18  ft).  1  oz. 
These  champion  sheep  are  grazed  at  large  on  natural  grasses  only, 
and  not  fed  and  fattened  up  for  the  occasion.  Those  I  have 
mentioned  are  some  of  the  champion  breeding-sheep,  and  it  can 
be  well  imagined  that  the  progeny  of  such  mothers,  of  which  the 
flocks  on  the  station  consist,  must  be  of  special  (jualitv.  Merino 
sheep  owe  their  introduction  to  the  sunny  skies  of  Australia  to 
Sir  William  McArthur,  who  also  introduced  'the  vine." 

The  homestead  of  the  station  is  a  beautiful  villa  residence, 
with  a  lovely  grass  lawn  in  front  and  a  fine  carriage-drive.  The 
outbuildings  are  quite  up  to  date  in  every  way  ;  and  standing 
under  the  shade  of  one  of  the  overhanging  gum-trees,  with  the 
sun  glinting  through  the  leaves  on  to  the  clear  water  of  the 
brook  running  through  the  estate,  the  beautiful  sheep  in  the  pas- 
ture, the  fine  horses  and  cows,  and  everything  appertaining  to  sta- 
tion life  is  seen  in  the  most  alluring  colours,  and  is  a  most  entic- 
ing picture.  Mr.  Murray  owns  a  very  choice  herd  of  Jersey 
cattle,  it  is  said  the  choicest  in  Australia,  and  certainly  to  look 
at  the  beautiful  creatures  it  is  quite  to  be  believed,  especially 
Maitland  Charlotte,  a  real  beauty,  which  was  bought  by  Mr. 
Murray  and  brought  from  the  island  of  Jersey  when  quite  a 
young  heifer.  The  principal  part  of  the  splendid  herd  are  mostly 
the  descendants  of  high  imported  stock  from   England,  but   the 
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Jersey  Island  butter-producing  cows  are  of  such  excellence  that 
Mr.  Murray  brought  out  other  beautiful  Jersey  cows  to  further 
enrich  his  already  splendid  herds.  The  pretty  cow  specially 
mentioned  yielded  17  lb.  5  oz.  of  the  sweetest  butter  made  from 
her  milk  in  one  week,  and  was  grazed  in  the  paddocks  on  natural 
grass  only. 

If  Mr.  H.  S.  Power,  our  famous  Adelaide  artist,  could  have 
seen  this  herd  in  his  young  days  (for  he  started  his  artistic 
career  when  a  boy  on  a  dairy  farm,  earning  5s.  a  week)  his  fame 
>vould  have  come  even  sooner  than  it  has  now  done  had  he  painted 
Maitland  Charlotte.  It  is  most  interesting  to  hear  how  Mr. 
Powers  start  as  an  artist  was  made.  He  disliked  farm-work, 
and  loved  painting,  so  decided  to  make  a  start  and  paint  one  of 
the  cows  on  tlie  farm.  "One  Sunday  afternoon,  when  his  work 
was  done,  he  improvised  an  easel,  and,  getting  another  youth  to 
hold  a  calf  by  the  tail,  started  to  sketch  in  the  outlines  of  his 
restive  model.  The  'boss'  intervened,  and  asked  what  he  (Power) 
was  doing.  'Only  having  a  bit  of  a  paint.'  .  .  .  Tlie  would- 
be  artist,  annoyed  at  being  refused  'a  bit  ot  a  paint'  as  a  plea- 
sant Sunday  afternoon  recreation,  threw  up  the  job  and  left. 
From  that  onward  he  found  more  and  more  leisure  for  his 
hobby,  until  at  last  he  was  able  to  establish  himself  as  an  artist 
in  Adelaide."  Mr.  Power  is  now  in  London  pursuing  his  well- 
loved  art,  which  is  much  more  to  his  taste  than  pursuing  the 
farm  cow.  Rhine  Park  Station  is  also  in  Barossa  district,  near 
Eden  Valley,  and  is  equally  noted  for  its  splendid  flocks.  Ic  is 
the  property  of  Mr.  John  Murray,  the  brother  of  the  owner  of 
Mount  Crawford  Station. 

The  prize  sheep  I  am  about  to  eulogize  are  the  papas  of  the 
flock,  and  should,  I  suppose,  take  first  place,  as  is  the  usual  cus- 
tom— why,  I  do  not  quite  see  the  justice  of,  as  I  think  the  mothers 
of  the  race,  whether  bovine,  equine,  sheep,  or  human,  are  the 
ones  who  should  have  that  proud  position  accorded  to  them ;  but 
I  must  not  air  my  rather  pronounced  views  here,  but  will  'get 
back  to  the  sheep."  One  of  the  paters  of  the  flock.  Royal  Duke 
by  name,  gave  21  lb.  of  beautiful  wool  from  his  fleece;  that  of 
Portlight,  another  fine  animal,  24  lb.  ;  but  the  champion  of  all 
was  Wellington  the  Third,  whose  fleece  gave  22  ft),  of  wool  when 
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only  two  yeai's  old,  a  prize  one  of  23h  ff).  when  three-and-a-half 
years  old,  and  at  a  later  season  27h  lb.  of  wool  of  superb  quality. 
A  still  higher  record  is  that  of  the  son  of  the  above-mentioned 
Portlight,  from  whom  was  cut  27  fo.  of  wool  one  year,  and  next 
year  29  It),  of  the  finest  quality  ever  seen  in  South  Australia. 
The  fleeces  of  these  animals  have  been  described  by  an  English 


One  of  Murray's  Champions. 
expert   as   'the   most   beautiful   sjDecimens  of   wool   he  had  •  ever 


These  sheep  are  the  wonder,  not  only  of  Australia,  but  of 
the  whole  world,  and  I  heard  one  young  squatter  say  to  another 
at  the  time  of  a  recent  show,  '"Oh,  it's  no  use  anyone  competing 
at  shows  with  his  sheep  or  wool  as  long  as  the  Murrays  are  in 
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it;  they  should  be  barred  from  competing,  for  their  prizes  Rre 
always  a  foregone  conclusion."  The  sheep  I  have  mentioned 
are  only  a  few  of  the  superb  animals  on  the  stations.  Per- 
sonally, I  am  no  judge  of  sheep  except  when  portions  of  them 
are  cooked,  and  I  can  then  quickly  discriminate  on  the  quality 
and  tenderness  of  the  joint. 

Mr.  John  Murray's  station  and  homestead  at  Rhine  Park 
is  as  interesting  and  beautiful  as  that  at  Mount  Crawford.  It 
is  in  the  midst  of  most  attractive  country  near  Eden  Valley, 
and  runs  from  the  Barossa  Range  to  the  River  Murray. 

Wirra  Wirra  Station  is  owned  by  Mr.  Murray  Dawson, 
nephew  of  Messrs.  J.  and  A.  Murray,  and  was  at  one  time  part 
of  the  Mount  Crawford  estate.  It  is  worked  in  conjunction 
with  another  of  Mr.  Dawson's  stations  near  Gawler  Plains,  where 
the  Wirra  Wirra  flocks  are  transferred  in  the  winter  time,  it 
being  warmer  and  more  sheltered  for  them.  Mr.  Murray  Daw- 
son is  a  most  hospitable  gentleman,  and  gives  many  nice  parties 
and  picnics  at  the  station  to  his  friends.  He  is  a  great  enthu- 
siast in  all  kinds  of  sport,  especially  polo.  The  Murray  clan 
is  well  represented  on  the  jdoIo  ground  at  Christmas  time.  The 
Mount  Crawford  people  are  also  enthusiasts  in  that  sport. 

As  well  as  the  stations  I  have  mentioned  there  are  many 
othejs  of  more  or  less  note.  The  Keyneton  Merino  station  and 
the  Ulooloo  Dorset  station  may  be  quoted  as  being  representa- 
tives of  the  smaller  ones.  Keyneton  was  established  sixty-one 
years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Keynes,  the  foundation  of  his  flocks 
being  formed  by  the  purchase  of  sheejD  from  the  late  Mr.  J. 
Murray,  sen.,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Murray  was  entitled 
to  be  called  "The  King  of  the  Fleece." 

As  I  could  not  attend  the  wool  sales  myself  in  Adelaide — 
not  having  yet  attained  the  qualifications  necessary  for  a  wool- 
buyer — and  as  the  sales  are  so  wonderful,  I  quote  the  following 
regarding  them  from  our  valuable  journal,  The  J?ef//sfer: — "The 
scene  at  Port  Adelaide  when  the  wool  was  opened  for  inspection 
by  the  buyers  was  an  extremely  animated  one.  Nearly  all  the 
warehouses  were  full,  and  some  of  them  were  taxed  beyond  their 
capacity.  Rows  upon  rows  of  open  bales,  whose  white,  fleecy 
contents  stretched  back  through  acres  of  perspective,  conveyed  a 
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small  idea  of  South  Australian  pastoral  wealth.  The  spectator 
conveyed  by  cab  to  the  stores  could  in  the  space  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  obtain  a  bird's-eye  vision  of  wool  valued,  on  tlie 
lowest  estimate,  at  over  a  third  of  a  million  sterling.  The  prices 
realized  were  from  £10  to  £18  per  bale,  and  the  account  sales 
will  closely  approximate  nearly  £400,000.  In  one  day  at  those 
sales  30,000  bales  were  put  up,  which  realized  £300,000,  being 
a  record  for  any  one  day's  wool  sale  in  the  world.  "  Buyers  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Possibly  the  auctioning  of  every 
commodity  possesses  its  own  characteristics.  Some  are  noise- 
less, or  nearly  so,  but  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  buying  and  spell- 
ing of  the  golden  fleece.  Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  the  race  for 
wool  must  go,  not  to  the  swift,  but  to  the  possessor  of  the  most 
robust  lungs.  When  a  dozen  operators  are  literally  "yelling" 
the  same  bid  it  seems  impossible  for  the  auctioneer  to  distin- 
guish the  actual  buyer,  except  through  a  peculiar  intonation  of 
voice.  To  add  to  their  "effectiveness,"  most  buyers  have  atti- 
tudes and  gestures  all  their  own. 

The  number  of  wool  ships  that  left  the  various  ports  of 
South  Australia  for  England,  America,  and  other  places  last 
season  was  very  large.  They  carried  full  cargoes  of  wool,  the 
'"Somerset"  taking  nearly  9,000  bales,  and  many  other  fine  ves- 
sels running  her  very  closely  in  quantity. 

A  remarkable  little  instrument,  called  a  ''damp-detector," 
has  recently  been  discovered  to  be  of  great  use  to  pastoralists 
and  those  in  charge  of  wool  bales.  As  most  people  know,  it  is 
very  dangerous  to  press  wool  that  is  not  perfectly  dry,  as  it  is 
liable  to  spontaneous  combustion,  and  even  if  it  escapes  ignition 
the  heat  engendered  ruins  the  fibre,  and  wool  vessels  have  often 
narrowly  escaped  destruction  by  fire  which  has  been  caused  by 
damp  wool  in  the  hold. 

The  increase  of  the  full  Australasian  wool  clip  for  1907  is 
somewhat  remarkable,  2,000,000  bales  having  been  exported, 
and  prices  have  been  record  ones.  It  is  said  that  while  the  avooI 
output  from  Australasia  is  yearly  increasing,  the  collective  out- 
put from  other  countries  is  diminishing. 

The  pastoral  country  through  which  I  passed  on  my  way  to 
the  pretty  township  of  Lyndoch  was  C[uite  in  keeping  with  the 
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splendid  flocks  of  sheep  I  had  recently  seen.  Lyndoch  is  in 
quite  a  farmino-  district,  and  the  settlers  are  mostly  Germans  or 
of  German  descent.  There  are  some  very  fine  farms  and  also 
a  few  small  vineyards  near  the  township,  a  few  miles  south  of 
which  is  the  old  Barossa  goldfield,  where  the  first  gold  was  dis- 
covered in  South  Australia  by  Mr.  John  Menge,  who  was  a  some- 


Private  Cliapel,  I'fWftey  Vale. 

what  eccentric  gsologist;  in  fact,  the  State's  first — I  don't  mean 
eccentric,  but  geologist.  This  educated  man  had  graduated  as 
a  student  of  mineralogy  at  eight  colleges  in  the  old  world,  and 
was  a  most  distinguished  linguist.  In  1835  iie  was  offered  the 
Chair  of  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  at  the  Oxford  Univer- 
sity at  a  salary  of  £1,000  per  annum.       This  he  refused,  wishing 
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to  pursue  mineralogical  investigation.  He  came  to  Australia 
and  lived  some  time  on  Kangaroo  Island.  He  afterwards  came 
to  the  mainland,  where  he  lived  in  a  hollow  tree  in  the  district 
of  Barossa,  and,  continuing  his  search  for  minerals  that  he  had 
started  at  Kangaroo  Island,  was  the  first  to  find  gold  here.  On 
the  discovery  of  the  celebrated  Burra  Mine  he  predicted  that  it 
was  a  hugely  rich  bubble  of  copper,  resembling  a  nodule  of  mala- 
chite, which  had  in  past  ages  been  thrown  up  by  thermal  waters. 

The  beautiful  Pewsey  Vale  estate,  owned  by  Mr.  William 
Gilbert,  is  near  Lyndoch.  The  approach  to  the  station  is  up 
Trial  Hill,  which  is  very  steep  and  winding.  A  feature  of  this 
place  is  the  deer-park,  where  stag  and  doe  disport  themselves 
quite  happily  under  the  fine  old  gum-trees.  House-parties  at 
the  various  stations  around  are  usual  at  Christmas-time,  which 
is  the  great  polo  week. 

The  life  at  Pewsey  Vale  Station  in  early  days  was  wild  and 
free,  consisting  of  riding  all  day  in  a  land  where  no  fences  ex- 
isted, breaking-in  horses,  stock-keeping,  and  so  on.  A  stock- 
horse  has  a  character  of  its  own  in  pace  and  ways,  and  the  stock- 
whip when  handled  by  some  people  is  indeed  the  music  of  the 
bush,  never  to  be  forgotten.  In  one  part  of  the  estate  a  German 
count  acted  as  hut-keeper  with  a  late  Archdeacon — then  a  lay- 
man— as  companion,  and  one  of  the  stock-riders,  a  titled  English- 
man, was  an  exceedingly  daring  rider.  After  having  sown  his 
wild  oats  in  Australia  he  returned  to  England  to  take  up  his 
title,  and  now  ranks  among'  the  noble  Earls  of  England. 

In  a  northerly  direction  are  the  splendid  wine-cellars  of  Ta- 
nunda  and  the  charming  township  of  that  name,  with  the  pretty 
River  Para  winding  through  it.  The  German  element  is  very 
strong,  and  on  the  last  night  of  the  Old  Year  there  the  residents 
— and  what  visitors  may  be  there — parade  the  street,  waiting 
for  12  o'clock  to  strike,  and  as  soon  as  the  bell  ceased  chiming 
the  death-knell  of  the  Old  Year,  the  brass  band  strikes  up  the 
old  Teuton  anthem,  "Nun  danket  alle  Gott,"  then  the  choir 
sings  "Bis  hierher  hat  der  Herr  geholfen."  Church  bells  on  all 
sides  ring  out,  cannons  are  fired,  the  band  again  plays,  the  choir 
again  sings,  and,  to  finish  up  the  proceedings,  the  whole  assembly 
sings  "God  save  the  King,"  for  they  think  a  great  deal  of  the 
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King  of  their  adopted  country,  thougli  they  do  not  forget  the 
Fatherland,  so  the  grand  finale  is  'Die  wacht  am  Rhine"  ;  and 
so  comes  in,  let  us  hope  for  all,  a  liappy  New  Year.  Personally 
speaking,  I  always  feel  rather  solemn  at  that  particular  time,  and 
the  words  of  the  poet,  "Tread  softly,  and  speak  low,  for  the  old 
year  lies  a-dying,''  are  to  me  very  appropriate  for  the  time. 

There  are  three  Lutheran  Churches  in  Tanunda,  and  nearly 
all  the  business  places  have  German  names  on  the  doors  or  win- 
dows; in  fact,  it  is  quite  a  model  German  town.  As  well  as  its 
lovely  vineyards,  Tanunda  lias  some  beautiful  gardens,  and  there 
are  some  charming  beauty-spots  around,  a  favourite  jDicnic- 
ground  being  Schlanke's  Creek,  where  sylvan  bowers,  by  swiftly- 
running  streams  and  granite  boulders,  which  provide  excellent 
seats  and  tables,  make  it  an  ideal  camping-ground,  and  it  is  most 
interesting  to  explore  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  for  mosses  and 
curios. 

A  titled  champagne-maker  of  France  jiaid  a  visit  to  Aus- 
tralia in  1903,  and,  after  visiting  the  principal  vineyards  and 
wine-cellars  and  tasting  the  wines  therefrom,  remarked,  '"Some  of 
the  best  wines  I  have  tasted  in  Australia  were  produced  in  South 
Australia"  ;  and  an  English  connoisseur  wrote,  'Australia,  with 
its  wonderful  climate,  its  volcanic  and  other  soils,  full  of  potash, 
iron,  and  other  vine-foods,  will  some  day  supply  the  world  with 
wine." 

Wine!  Wine!  Red  wine!  The  nightingale  cries  to  the 
rose,  that  yellow  cheek  of  hers  to  incarnadine;  which  means  that 
it  will  bring  the  bloom  of  health  to  the  erstwhile  pallid  face, 
and,  although  if  taken  to  excess  it  does  certainly  "play  the  infidel 
and  rob  men  of  their  robes  of  honour,"  they  must  take  the  Omar- 
ian  beverage  with  moderation,  and  they  will  not 

"Drown  their  honour  in   a  shallow  cup. 
Or  sell   their  reputation   for    a   song." 

The  jDroduct  of  the  luscious  vine,  when  taken  moderately  by 
man  or  woman,  does  real  good. 

But  enough  of  poetic  lore  re  the  vine  ;  now  for  the  practical 
part  of  it.  The  Chateau  Tanunda  vineyards  and  wine-cellars  are 
really  magnificent  and  in  a  charm_ing  position,  facing  the  Barossa 
Range,  overlooking  the  little  old-time  village  of  Bethany — which 
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was  the  very  first  settlement  in  the  district,  formed  by  a  party 
of  German  immigrants  who  worked  their  new  holdings  under 
the  joint  principle,  having  each  a  small  piece  of  ground,  and  a 
big  common  for  cattle  on  the  hillside.  One  of  the  party  was  con- 
stituted the  keeper  or  huntsman,  and  in  native  and  picturesque 
dress  used  to  bring  in  the  cows  every  evening  from  the  hills  \o 
be  milked,  and  announced  their  coming  by  the  toot  of  a  horn. 
At  that  time  other  quaint  customs  were  in  vogue.  At  sunset  the 
bell  of  the  little  church  was  rung  as  a  signal  for  all  the  people 
to  cease  work.  They  would  then  enter  the  church  and  give 
devout  thanks  to  God  for  all  the  blessings  in  which  they  piartici- 
pated. 

On  entering  the  wine-cellars  the  first  thing  that  took  my 
eye  was  the  500-gallon  casks,  but  these  were  insignificant  com- 
pared to  the  next  lot,  of  which  there  were  150,  capable  of  con- 
taining 1,000  gallons  each,  but  in  another  building  the  acme  of 
size  was  reached  with  great  oak  casks,  each  containing  5,000 
gallons.  There  were  four  rows  of  these  monsters,  which  loom- 
ed like  gigantic  turrets  to  the  ceiling  of  the  cellar  One  gigan- 
tic cask  would  hold  10,000  gallons,  but  was  used  for  blending 
purposes  only.  In  the  distillery  there  was  a  fine  pot-still  and 
rectifier,  also  other  large  stills  with  immense  holding  capacity; 
the  big  blending  one,  for  special  brandy,  held  3,000  gallons. 
There  were  also  twenty-three  immense  storage-tanks  of  1,000 
gallons  each,  and  twenty  cement-tanks  of  4,000  gallons  each. 
There  was  one  enormous  2,660-gallon  vat  of  special  brandy.  In 
fact,  the  immense  distillery  and  bond  seemed  full  of  the  Chateau 
Tanunda  brandy,  which  is  now  so  famous  and  in  general  use  in 
Australia.  In  every  floor  of  the  vast  building  immense  quanti- 
ties of  wine  of  different  kinds  were  stored  in  various-sized  casks. 

A  special  wine  made  at  Tanunda  is  the  splendid  "Old 
Tawny  Port,"  which  has  quite  a  remarkably  reviving  effect  on 
those  sick  people  who  require  a  stimulant,  while  the  Reis- 
ling  I  can  specially  recommend.  It  makes  a  delicious  drink 
with  some  sodawater  :  indeed,  in  the  heat  of  summer  it  isi  a 
drink  "fit  for  the  gods." 

There  is  a  large  staff  of  workmen  of  all  kinds  employed  at 
the  Chateau  Tanunda  Vineyards,  and  the   sum   of  money   paid 
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out  to  people  who  do  business  with  the  place  exceeds  annually 
£10,000. 

At  vintage-time  hundreds  of  grape-pickers  gather  the 
juicy  fruit  as  fast  as  their  hands  can  pick  them.  Basket  after 
basket  is  filled  and  handed  on  to  the  wagons,  which,  in  a  con- 
tinuous stream  pass  to  and  fro  to  the  cellars.  The  day  I  was  there 
it  was  not  until  nearly  dark  that  the  last  wagon  was  unloaded, 
and  so  great  was  the  work  that  at  one  time  nearly  forty  waggons 
full  of  juicy  grape^  were  waiting  to  discharge  their  splendid 
burdens.  And  two  great  grape-mills  were  going  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible all  day.  It  was  a  most  fascinating  pastime  to  watch  the 
huge  quantities  of  grapes  being  crushed  in  the  winery.  What  a 
difference  to  the  grape-crushing  of  the  early  times,  when  the  pio- 
neer winemaker  extracted  the  juice  from  his  grapes  by  the  old 
Egyptian  process  of  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs — by  the  naked 
feet  of  his  employes — and,  indeed,  the  same  jDrocess  is  still 
carried  on  in  Portugal  at  the  great  vineyards  of  the  Upper 
Douro,  one  of  which,  the  "Quinta  da  boa  Vista,"  famed  for  its 
rich  port  wine,  and  which  in  extent  is  much  larger  than  any 
Australian  vineyard,  employing  hundreds  of  men  and  women  as 
treaders,  for  the  great  machinery  of  the  present  day  has  not  yet 
been  allowed  to  penetrate  into  the  vast  vineclad  mountains  of 
Portugal. 

South  Australia  was  the  first  to  perfect  a  scheme  for  treat- 
ing grapes  in  large  bulk,  and  the  scheme  is  not  only  now  in  use 
in  the  other  States  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  has  interested 
many  visitors  from  large  wine-growing  centres  on  the  Continent, 
who,  no  doubt,  have  since  adopted  it. 

The  picture  of  these  splendid  wine-cellars  will  show  their 
magnitude.  Chateau  Tanunda  brandy  has  now  attained 
h.igh  perfection,  and  there  are  700,000  gallons  of  "Three  Star," 
made  purely  from  grape  spirit,  equal  to  French  brandy,  now 
in  bond.  It  is  in  general  use  in  many  of  the  hospitals  of 
the  State,  as  well  as  hotels  and  private  houses,  being  famed 
for  its  mildness  and  rich  fruity  flavour.  The  Tanunda  vine- 
yards produced  last  year  400,000  gallons  of  wine  from  2,650 
tons  of  grapes.  The  winery  is  capable  of  fermenting  720  tons 
of  grapes  at  one  time,  equal  to  114,000  gallons  of  wine. 
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From  the  tower  of  the  Chateau  there  is  a  splendid  view  of 
the  surrounding  country.  The  pretty  townships  nestling  below 
the  ranges,  the  vineyards,  orchards,  and  cattle  in  the  pastures 
made  a  striking  and  pleasing  picture  of  rural  life. 

Mr.  Mazure,  jun.,  who  is  the  winemaker,  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Kelly,  the  manager,  showed  nie  round  and  took  much 
trouble  in  explaining  everything  to  me.  Mr.  Mazure  is  a  fine 
type  of  an  athletic  young  Australian,  and  is  a  champion  cricket 
and  football  player. 

Mr.  Ross  Reid,  the  city  manager  of  the  Chateau  Tanunda 
or  Adelaide  Wine  Company,  has  been  connected  with  the  wine 
indvstry  from  his  earliest  youth.  It  was  his  grandfather  who 
planted  the  first  vine  in  South  Australia.  In  Mr.  John  Hughes 
the  Company  has  a  most  trustworthy  and  genial  Secretary, 
who  carries  out  his  onerous  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  those 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 

The  Hillside  Fruit-drying  and  Preserving  Works,  owned  by 
Mr.  C.  G.  Heinrich,  are  a  feature  of  this  beautiful  district.  This 
season  over  fifty  girls  and  boys  were  busily  engaged  there,  as 
well  as  many  adults.  Over  50,000  tins  of  apricots  have  been 
preserved,  and  a  quantity  of  splendid  fruit  dried,  amongst  which 
were  70  tons  of  choice  apricots.  Some  splendid  pears  were  on 
the  trees,  and  in  the  plum  corner  one  would  sooner  count  the 
leaves  than  the  plums.  The  trees  were  so  laden  with  fruit  that 
props  had  to  be  put  under  the  branches  to  save  them  from 
breaking  down.  Jam  of  different  kinds  was  also  being  made  in 
large  quantities  at  these  splendid  works. 

In  one  of  my  numerous  drives  I  came  across  the  fine  fruit- 
preserving  factory  of  Mr.  Sage,  of  Redlands,  where  1,600  tins  of 
choicest  stone  fruit  were  being  put  up  daily  for  exportation, 
chiefly  to  Western  Australia  and  Queensland.  As  may  be 
imagined,  a  large  number  of  people  are  employed  in  the  factory, 
which  is  the  largest  in  the  district,  and  the  sjDlendid  orchards 
and  gardens  are  a  veritable  surprise  and  delight  to  walk 
through.  Mr.  Robins's  fine  orchard  is  near  by,  the  apple  crop 
from  which  is  simply  marvellous. 
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^'TJiou  jrert  my  guide,  phijosoj^hrr,  aitd  friend.''' — Pope. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 


Seppeltsfield  Vineyard — Angas  Park  Distillery — Angaston- 
— George  Fife  and  John  H.  Angas. 


-Yalumba 


The  great  Seppeltsfield  Vineyard  and  Wine-cellars,  situated 
between  the  township  of  Greenock  and  the  thriving  little  town 
of  Tanunda,  and  about  eight  miles  of  a  delightful  drive  from 
thence,  was  my  next  place  of  call.  Seppeltsfield,  in  1851,  was 
first  planted,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  finest  projjerties  in  the 
State.  During  last  year  millions  of  gallons  of  wine  passed  into 
th©  spacious  cellars.  Every  available  cask  and  vat  was  filled 
with  rich  juice  of  the  prolific  vines,  until  no  more  room  could  be 
found  for  it,  and  new  casks  were  called  into  requisition.  If 
Omar  Khayyam,  that  kindly  old  wine-bibber,  had  only  been 
there  to  see  it  he  might  well  have  said,  without  being  accused  of 
extravagant  notions — 

"Ah,   with  the  grape  my   fading  life  provide, 
And  wash  my  body  whence  the  life  has  died  ; 
And,   in   a  winding-isheot  of  vine-leaf  pressed. 
So  bury   mo,   by   some  sweet   garden-side."' 

It    is,  indeed,   a    pretty    sight  at    vintage-time  to    see  the 

glorious  sun's  rays  strike  through  the  crimson  and  pale-yellow 
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vine-leaves  till  they  shine  like  jewels,  while  the  luscious  grapes, 
waiting  to  be  gathered,  fairly  draw  to  their  rich  Mother  Earth 
the  prolific  vines  to  which  they  soon  must  ])i(l  adieu.  Tlie 
grapes  at  this  vineyard  are  gathered  chiefly  by  young  girls,  while 
the  young  men  do  the  harder  work  of  treating  the  grapes  at  the 
winery.  Numbers  of  the  strong  youtli  of  Australia  migrate 
from  the  pastoral  lands  to  the  grape  lands  in  the  season,  and 
make  good  wages,  as  well  as  getting  a  complete  change  from 
their  usual  farm  life.  ]\Iany  of  the  girls  are  good-looking  types 
of  the  maidens  of  Australia,  and  in  their  neat  print  dresses, 
shady  hats  or  sunbonnets,  look  very  tidy.  They  usually  adorn 
their  hats  with  flowers,  for  our  girls  are  certainly  very  tasty  in 
their  dress,  and,  though  only  grape-pickers,  they  do  not  neglect 
their  personal  adornment. 

The  day  that  I  visited  Seppeltsfield  Mrs.  Seppelt  was  my 
cicerone.  We  first  went  through  the  huge  cellars  with  the — not 
rows,  but  corridors  of  casks  containing  thousands  of  gallons  of 
wine  each.  These  gigantic  casks  towered  high,  and  were  of 
most  imposing  dimensions.  We  then  visited  the  spacious  room 
where  every  kind  of  cordial  is  made,  ihen  out  from  that  build- 
ing into  another,  where  the  laboratories  are.  In  these  interest- 
ing rooms  I  saw  the  pure  cultures  and  levures  undergoing  dif- 
ferent jDrocesses — some  between  glass,  some  on  cotton-wool — but 
there,  it  would  take  pages  if  I  started  on  scientific  wine  business, 
so  I  must  refrain.  Mr.  Oscar  Seppelt  was  in  Europe  for  some 
time,  where  he  thoroughly  learnt  that  important  branch  of  wine- 
making.  We  then  went  over  to  the  blacksmith's  shop,  where  a 
lot  of  important  work  was  going  on.  We  looked  into  the  cooper- 
age, where  eleven  men  were  busily  engaged  at  work  turning  out 
the  innumerable  casks  required  for  the  wine  and  vinegar  trade. 
We  then  went  over  the  vinegar  factory,  which  is  an  important 
branch  of  the  business.  Over  80,000  gallons  of  vinegar  were  in 
stock.  A  little  walk  then  brought  us  to  the  butchery,  where 
eight  sheep  during  vintage-time  and  three  at  ordinary  times  are 
daily  sacrificed.  I  had  before  seen  the  vast  dining-room  for  the 
employes.  They  were,  in  fact,  just  sitting  down  to  dinner  when 
I  looked  in,  and  their  jolly  faces  betokened  a  full  appreciation 
of  the  dinner  before  them. 
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The  winery — the  largest  in  the  world — is  a  magnificent 
building  all  bv  itself  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  the  sight  at 
vintage-time,  when  thousands  of  tons  of  grapes  are  being  crushed, 
is  marvellous.  There  are  120  wine-tanks,  which  hold  2,000  gal- 
lons each.  They  are  all  in  double  rows  or  terraces,  and  the 
view  of  the  inside  of  the  winery  is  a  most  imposing  one.  The 
tanks  are  supplied  with  cooling  apparatus,  and  water  gravitates 
from  an  enormous  tank  on  the  hill,  containing  27,000  gallons. 
No  wonder  the  water  plant  at  Seppeltsfield  is  quoted  as  being 
the  most  perfect  in  the  State.  I  was  quite  amazed,  on  asking 
what  a  great  tube  from  the  winery  to  the  cellars  was  for,  to  find 
it  was  to  convey  the  wine  from  tiience.  I  imagined  it  was  a 
wat'Cr-tube  :  it  was  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  of  great 
circumference.  We  then  went  over  to  the  distillery,  which  is 
another  colossal  concern,  and  one  wondered  who  was  going  to 
consume  the  enormous  quantities  of  brandy  in  the  bond. 
Seppeltsfield  is  renowned  for  its  brandy,  which  is  quoted  as 
extra  special,  also  its  delicious  wines,  especially  the  Frontignac, 
Constantia,  Hock,  and  Claret.  Truly,  "Good  wine  needs  no 
bush." 

The  bottling-bins  in  the  great  wine-cellar,  and  the  up-to- 
date  washing"  process,  were  most  interesting.  Also,  the  packing- 
store  and  a  good-sized  room  full  of  pigeon-holes,  holding  thous- 
ands of  labels  and  capsules,  giving  proof  of  the  enormous  busi- 
ness done.  The  offices  are  quite  new  and  of  most  up-to-date 
construction,  fitted  with  everything  for  the  convenience  and 
comfort  of  the  people  employed  there.  The  capacity  of  storage 
in  the  huge  cellars  is  600,000  gallons,  and  there  is  room  at  the 
winery  and  other  rooms  for  300,000  gallons  m.ore ;  in  fact,  over 
1,000,000  gallons  of  wine  can  be  stored  in  these  spacious  cellars. 
The  splendid  bond-store  is  almost  like  a  prison,  for  not  only  are 
the  glass  windows  wire-netted,  but  they  are  also  iron-barred,  the 
doors  have  double  locks  (one  to  be  locked  by  the  distiller  and  one 
by  the  excise  officer),  and  the  doors  of  the  different  distillation- 
rooms  are  also  strongly  locked.  All  these  precautions  are,  I  be- 
lieve, rendered  necessary  by  the  stringency  of  the  Common- 
wealth Distillation  Act. 

The   actual   area  under  vines  at    Seppeltsfield   is   120   acres, 
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and  Mr.  Seppelt  purchases  the  balance  of  the  grapes  required 
for  his  great  cellars  from  the  various  vine-growers  in  the  dis- 
trict. There  are  165  small  growers  within  a  radius  of  sixteen 
miles,  each  employing,  at  vintage-time,  about  ten  hands,  wnich 
brings  the  number  of  people  employed  doing  work  really  for 
Seppeltsfield  to  the  large  number  of  1,700. 

Mr.  Seppelt  is  very  popular,  and  looked  on  by  the  many 
people  wlio  know  him  as  the  benefactor  of  the  district,  and  cer- 
tainly is  acting  up  to  the  maxim  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  leave  the  world  a  little  better  than  he  found  it  by  being 
the  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  to  his  employes. 

We  next  walked  over  to  a  peculiar  narrow  building,  which 
Mrs.  Seppelt  told  me  was  her  bacon-curing-  and  smoke-house,  for 
there  were  100  pigs  and  piglets  in  the  clean,  cosy  places  built  for 
them.  Then  we  looked  at  the  fowlyard,  where  scores  of  majestic- 
looking  Bviff  Orpington  hens  were  strutting  around.  Everything 
looked  so  delightfully  fresh  and  clean,  as  one  might  imagine  ir 
would  be  with  Mrs.  Seppelt  to  supervise  things.  We  finished 
our  walk  through  the  beautiful  garden,  where  all  kinds  of  fruit, 
Vegetables,  and  flowers  were  growing.  In  the  flower  garden  there 
were  200  different  kinds  of  roses.  As  it  was  autumn  only  a  few 
were  in  bloom,  but  they  were  exquisite.  Old  English  Stocks, 
Petunias,  Cockscombs,  and  many  other  sweet  flowers  were  bloom- 
ing, giving  sweets  to  the  bees  who  were  hovering  around,  and 
whose  hives  were  in  close  proximity  to  the  garden.  We  then 
returned  to  the  charming  house,  surrounded  by  tall  pine-trees, 
planted  thirty  years  ago.  At  the  homestead  almost  open  house 
is  kept,  for  the  hospitality  of  the  family  is  proverbial. 

I  spent  a  most  enjoyable  day  at  this  delightful  place,  and 
when  host,  hostess,  and  family  stood  around  the  door  to  kindly 
speed  the  parting  guest,  I  felt  I  had  never  met  a  more  delightful 
circle  than  that  at  Seppeltsfield. 

Nuriootpa,  with  its  lovely  fruit-gardens,  was  my  next  place 
of  call.  This  place  is  famous  for  its  apple  orchards,  and  over 
30,000  cases  of  choice  apples,  which  bring  over  12s.  per  case  to 
the  growers,  are  yearly  exported  from  there.  The  lovely  trees 
seem  to  bend  beneath  the  weight  of  the  fruit,  and  smart-looking 
girls    were    engaged    in  the    pleasant    occupation,  after    having 
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gathered  in  the  fruit,  of  wrapping  them  in  tissue  paper  before 
putting  them  in  their  cases  for  exportation.  As  well  as  apples, 
large  quantities  of  apricots  and  pears  are  grown  in  this  lovely 
district,  which  can  almost  be  termed  the  ""Eden"  of  the  State. 

Near  Nuriootpa  is  the  Angas  Park  Distillery,  owned  by 
Messrs.  Tolley  &  Co.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  tlie  orchard  and  vine 
country,  with  many  prosperous  farms  in  the  vicinity.  It  was 
really  delightful  to  drive  about  that  charming  district,  and  if — 
there  is  much  virtue  in  "if — the  roads  had  only  been  good  it 
would  have  been  divine,  but  it  is  a  word  with  several  mean- 
ings and  reads  many  ways.  I  believe  the  roads  are  soon  to  be 
made  worthy  of  the  district.  The  distillery  is  of  great  im- 
portance, and  has  been  a  boon  to  the  vine-growers,  as  it  has  pre- 
vented any  glut  of  grapes  in  very  abundant  seasons,  and  160,000 
gallons  of  wine  are  used  at  each  vintage  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tillation in  one  of  the  finest  stills  in  the  world.  In  the  fine 
spirit  store  there  are  several  2,250-gallon  tanks  for  the  storage 
of  the  spirit,  and  in  the  bond  was  stored  over  30,000  gallons  of 
young  and  old  brandy,  which  finds  ready  sale,  as  Angas  Park 
brandy  has  made  a  great  name  for  the  firm  of  Tolley  &  Co. 

From  there  I  drove  to  Angaston,  passing  the  vineyards  of 
the  Messrs.  Salter  and  others.  We  crossed  a  bridge,  which 
brought  the  remark  from  my  pioneer  Jehu,  "T  remember  when 
the  stone  of  this  bridge  w^as  laid  by  Sir  Dominick  Daly,  the  Gov- 
ernor. He  came  up  from  Adelaide  to  lay  it.  I  was  a  boy  then ; 
it  was  the  year  '65." 

A  few  miles  farther  brought  me  to  the  pretty  and  progres- 
sive little  town  of  Angaston,  which  is  surrounded  by  prolific 
wheatfields,  orchards,  and  vineyards,  and  noted  as  being  near  the 
last  home  of  that  grand  pioneer,  the  late  George  Fife  Angas— 
from  whom  the  place  takes  its  name — and  his  son,  the  late  John 
Howard  Angas :  also  the  country  residence  of  his  grandson, 
Mr.  Charles  Angas.  The  scenery  around  Angaston  is  simply 
lovely.  No  prettier  scene  had  come  to  my  view  for  a  long  time 
tlian  that  at  Penrice  Bridge,  near  the  dear  little  old-fashioned — 
I  must  say  village,  although  that  term  is  quite  un-Australian. 
It  owes  its  quaint  name  to  the  fact  that  the  early  settlers  were 
Cornish  folk.       The  soft  stream  wanderins:  throusrh  the  undulat- 
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ing  valleys,  the  white  winding  road,  lovely  gardens,  cornfields, 
and  picturesque  gum-trees  which  threw  a  grateful  shade  over  the 
beautiful  cattle  from  their  aromatic  leaves,  all  combined  to  form 
a  sweet  rural  jiicture  reminiscent  of  an  old  English  village,  with, 
of  course,  the  gum-trees  left  out.  Angaston  is  a  town  witdi  about 
1,000  inhabitants,  with  the  usual  banks,  hotels,  churches,  and  an 
extra  good  library  in  the  fine  institute,  mostly  built  of  the  splen- 
did stone  for  which  Angaston  is  noted.  There  is  a  fine  park, 
showground,  recreation  ground,  up-to-date  tennis  courts,  and, 
what  one  does  not  often  see,  a  special  and  beautiful  playground 
for  children  in  a  most  delightful  spot.  A  pretty  stream  runs 
througii  it,  and  the  grassy  lawns  are  shadowed  by  leafy  trees, 
under  which  are  swings  and  other  delightful  playthings  which 
delight  the  youthful  heart.  The  children  of  Angaston  are  in- 
deed fortunate  to  have  such  a  lovely  playground.  It  appears 
to  be  an  ideal  little  town. 

Everyone  and  everything  appears  to  flourish  around  charm- 
ing Angaston.  Under  the  spreading  trees  the  thoroughbred 
cattle  imported  by  Mr.  Angas  have,  like  the  children,  an  ideal 
home.  The  farmhouses  look  so  comfortable,  and  tell  a  tale  of 
the  prosperity  of  their  owners,  w'ho,  in  many  instances,  often 
take  a  trip  to  England  or  the  Fatherland.  Most  of  them  pos- 
sess fine  buggies  and  equally  fine  horses. 

The  apple  orchards  fairly  delighted  me,  and  from  one  of 
them  quite  a  thousand  bushels  of  apples  had  been  sent  to 
the  non-fruit-growing  but  silver-producing-to-pay-for-them- 
place.  Broken  Hill.  Some  of  the  fine  old  pear-trees  had  been 
grafted  three  times,  with  the  result  that  three  different  kinds  of 
pears  were  hanging  on  their  branches,  a  thing,  as  the  song  says, 
"I  had  never  seen  before."  Nothing  but  the  finest  fruit  is 
grown  at  Angaston,  as  if  a  tree  is  not  good  it  is  uprooted,  and 
another  planted.  The  largest  area  of  country  in  the  State 
covered  with  fruit-trees  is  to  be  seen  at  Angaston.  Currants 
are  richly  grown,  and  are  becoming  a  most  important  industry, 
while  an  idea  of  the  grapes  grown  can  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  £21,000  was  paid  in  Ihc  district  for  the  grapes  alone 
wjiich  supplied  some  of  the  neighbouring  wine-cellars. 

One  morning  I  drove  over  to  Lindsay  Park,  the  beautiful 
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home  of  Mr.  Charles  Angas.  On  my  way  I  passed  Yalumba 
vineyard  and  wine-cellars,  which  are  the  most  picturesque  in  the 
State,  the  buildings  being  all  tinted  pink,  and  against  the  green 
of  the  splendid  trees  around,  and  the  autumn  tints  of  the  vines 
and  fruit-trees,  formed  a  really  lovely  picture. 

Yalumba  Vineyard  is  said  to  be  the  largest  single  vineyard 
in  South  Australia,  and  is  frequently  called  "the  Oporto  of 
Australia,"  as  Port  wine  is  its  speciality.  Mr.  Smith  had  in 
the  early  days  some  varied  experiences  on  the  goldfields  of  Bal- 
larat  and  Bendigo,  but  returned  to  his  peaceful  home  to  cul- 
tivate the  vine,  after  undergoing  many  hardships  proverbial  at 
that  time  to  so  many  who  sought  the  golden  metal,  but  found  ib 
not — at  any  rate  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  them  rich  be- 
yond the  dreams  of  wine-culture.  Mr.  Smith  and  others  went 
from  Yalumba  to  Ballarat  in  bullock-drays,  400  miles,  no  easy 
journey,  and  put  down  sixteen  holes  without  obtaining  the  colour 
of  gold,  but  luck  changed  at  the  seventeenth  hole,  and  they 
"struck  it  rich."  After  many  and  varied  experiences  they  re- 
turned to  South  Australia  to  settle  in  their  peaceful  home,  and 
started  the  vineyard. 

The  Mexican  Vale,  which  is  two  miles  in  extent,  is  the 
richest  fruit  valley  in  the  State,  and  starts  near  Yalumba.  Not 
only  do  vines  and  apples  grow  wonderfully,  but  chestnuts,  al- 
monds, apricots,  plums,  peaches,  and  pears  vie  with  each  other 
in  exquisite  perfection.  Mr.  Trescowthick's  fine  factory  and 
orchards  were  seen  through  the  trees,  and  altogether  the  Vale  is 
a  lovely  spot. 

While  on  the  fruit  subject  I  must  say  that  I  think  South 
Australia  is  unapproachable  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
fruit  it  produces.  To  see  the  quantity  of  fruit  sold  in  the  city 
in  the  summer-time  at  such  remarkably  low  prices  opens  the 
eyes  of  all  visitors  who  pass  the  shops  where  it  is  so  tastefully 
displayed  for  sale.  Luscious  peaches,  apricots,  plums,  and 
enormous  grapes  are  within  the  reach  of  all,  while  at  the  stalls 
in  the  principal  streets  grapes  at  a  penny  a  pound,  apricots  a 
penny  a  dozen,  peaches  twopence  a  dozen,  apples  penny  a 
pound,  pears  penny  a  pound,  and  many  other  fruits  can  be  pur- 
chased for  the  like  small  amount. 
p 
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A  by-road  brought  me  out  to  the  main  road,  aud  soon  Lind- 
say Park  was  readied.  The  splendid  cattle,  of  which  I  have 
heard  so  much,  were  contentedly  feeding,  also  some  prize  horseg 
and  several  brood  mares  with  dear  little  foals,  which  were  scam- 
pering about  in  the  usual  fashion  of  baby  animals.  The  cham- 
pion sheep  were  browsing,  and  innumerable  little  white  lambs 
followed  them  closely.  Further  on,  in  the  deer-park,  were  the 
antlered  stags,  which  put  me  in  mind  of  the  deer-parks  in  Eng- 
land. 

Collingrove,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  John  Howard  Angas.  is 
a  fine  but  unpretentious  house,  with  splendid  grounds,  and,  what 
is  very  seldom  seen  in  our  new  country,  a  family  chapel,  with  a 
splendid  chancel  to  the  memory  of  its  late  owner.  It  is  a  lovely 
place,  with  exquisite  windows  and  other  appointments.  As  well 
as  the  family  worshipping  there,  the  station  hands  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  attending,  and  no  doubt  the  spirit  of  the  founder  of  the 
chapel  often  mingles  with  the  peaceful  thoughts  of  those  within 
its  walls.  The  splendid  mausoleum,  under  which  repose  George 
Fife  Angas  and  his  son,  John  Howard  Angas,  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful work  of  that  kind  in  the  State.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Angas  is  a  most 
amiable  lady,  much  beloved  by  all  the  people  in  the  district,  and 
it  is  gr'eatly  through  her  kind  helpfulness  that  Angaston  is  the 
charming  place  it  is  to-day.  Mr.  J.  H.  Angas  founded  the 
celebrated  stud  of  Shorthorn  cattle  at  Angaston  by  purchasing 
and  bringing  out  joicked  animals  from  England  over  sixty  yeai's 
ago,  and  again  new  shipments  of  splendid  beasts  of  the  Hereford 
breed  in  1869;  in  1879  more  high-class  animals,  and  still  later 
such  splendid  prize  animals  that  their  progeny  have  been  the 
means  of  the  Angaston  studs  and  herds  being  quite  unapproach- 
able, and  their  representatives  are  eagerly  sought  for  by  stock- 
owners  all  over  Australia. 

Mr.  George  Fife  Angas,  before  mentioned  as  the  Fatlier  of 
the  State,  and  whose  money  and  enterprise  did  so  much  towards 
the  first  prosperity  of  South  Australia,  as  may  be  imagined,  took 
much  pride  in  the  estate  and  the  little  township  which  was 
named  after  him.  Of  course,  what  is  now  a  beautiful  estate 
was  at  that  time  wild  bush,  but  money  and  enterprise  can  con- 
quer almost  anything,  and  the  township  ana  park  remain  mouu- 
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ments  to  the  name  of  Angas  which  speak  more  eloquently  than 
marble. 

Mr.  Charles  Angas,  the  present  possessor  of  this  beautiful 
property,  is  a  gentleman  who  takes  great  interest  in  sport  of  all 
kinds ;  and  his  splendid  stud  of  ponies,  especially  the  polo  ponies,. 
are  the  admiration  of  the  countryside  and  the  numbers  of  visi- 
tors to  Angaston,  while  his  hackney  cobs  have  taken  several 
prizes,  and  are  quite  renowned  in  the  district. 


AT      '  cot-t.  >»j  CBjove."  -    ArJCA^-ro 


Kapinula. 


'An  honest   man's  the   noblest  work  of.  God." — Pope. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 


Kapunda — Mr.    Morris — The    Cattle   King — Buna     Mine- 
tions — Clare — The    Suicide. 


-The     Sta- 


My  next  drive  was  to  the  pretty  little  township  of  Truro, 
where,  as  the  name  indicates,  a  number  of  Cornish  folk  settled 
in  the  early  times.  Prolific  farms,  beautiful  orchards,  and 
large  sheep  stations  are  in  the  district. 

From  Truro  to  Kapunda  the  country  by  road  is  pretty  and 
undulating,  and  chiefly  devoted  to  agriculture,  while  the  pastoral 
lands  are  very  fine.  The  thriving  town  of  Kapunda  is  fifty 
miles  from  Adelaide,  and  the  place  where  copper  was  first  dis- 
covered in  South  Australia  in  1842  by  Messrs.  Dutton  and 
Bagot,  and  a  mine  shortly  afterwards  started  amidst  many  ob- 
stacles, as  everything  necessary  for  mine  and  man  had  to  be 
carted  from  Adelaide  in  bullock-drays;  but  the  mine  yielded 
70,000  tons  of  copper  ore,  and  was  sold  in  1879  for  a  large  sum; 
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but  the  finding  of  the  Wallaroo  and  Moonta  copper  mines 
seemed  to  take  all  interest  from  Kapunda,  and  they  were  shortly 
afterwards  closed  down.  There  are  still  large  piles  of  tailings 
near  the  old  mine,  wliich  has  recently  been  again  opened  up,  and 
good  developments  are  expected  to  follow.  A  most  interesting 
commodity  at  Kapunda  is  the  superphosphate  rock  which  has 
recently  been  discovered  in  great  quantities,  and  as  superphos- 
phate is  now  playing  the  part  of  a  beneficent  friend  to  districts 
where  land  was  once  supposed  to  be  almost  useless  the  discovery 
of  quantities  of  phosphate  is  likely  to  be  of  gr-eat  value  to  the 
town  of  Kapunda.  From  Gundry's  Hill  a  good  view  of  the 
town,  agricultural  lands,  phosphate  rocks,  and  fine  marble  quar- 
ries may  b©  seen.  There  is  a  substantially-built  and  well- 
organized  Hospital,  towards  the  construction  of  which  the  late 
Mr.  F.  H.  Button  gave  £5,000.  Mr.  Button  also  subscribed 
£500  to  raise  a  fund  for  a  jjublic  recreation  ground,  and  the 
beautiful  Button  Park,  with  its  pretty  pavilion,  is  now  a  last- 
ing memorial  to  that  gentleman. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Morris  is  another  colonial  who  has  done  much 
good  for  the  town  to  which  he  belongs.  He  arrived  in  the 
"Buffalo"  on  Becember  28,  1836,  with  his  uncle,  Captain  (after- 
wards Admiral)  Sir  John  Hindmarsh,  and  was  one  of  those  pre- 
sent when  the  Province  was  proclaimed.  With  the  rest  of  the 
early  settlers  Mr.  Morris  went  through  some  pretty  rough  times. 
Food  was  very  dear,  and  mutton  and  damper  the  staple  food. 
In  1853  Mr.  Morris  went  to  the  Victorian  goldfields  with  an  old 
squatter  friend,  taking  everything  they  would  require  with  them 
— digging-tools,  tent,  rations,  etc.  They  purchased  a  team  of 
six  bullocks  and  a  dray,  a  pair  of  horses  and  a  spring-cart,  and 
set  off  for  Bendigo.  After  many  ups  and  downs  on  the  gold- 
fields  Mr.  Morris  returned  to  Adelaide,  and  afterwards  travelled 
upwards  of  7,500  miles  in  South  Australia,  inspecting  many  of 
tlie  runs,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  country  many  times,  and 
giving  much  valuable  information  to  the  Government,  which,  for 
his  onerous  work,  voted  Mr.  Morris  a  bonus  of  £400  as  Chief 
Inspector  of  Stock.  This  noted  j^ionecr  is  now  living  in  retire- 
ment at  his  pretty  home  called  "Oak  l^odge,"  about  three  miles 
from  Kapunda.   Rockbrook  Estate,  lately  owned  by  Mr.  Crozier,  is 
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famed  for  its  stud  of  sheep,  called  the  'Horseshoe."  The  station 
was  started  by  sheep  from  ]\loorna  Station,  on  the  River  Murray, 
New  South  Wales.  The  homestead  is  a  very  beautiful  place; 
and  much  admired.  Kapunda  boasts  a  very  fine  gun  club,  and 
Sir  Jenkin  Coles,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  David  James,  MP. 
for  the  district,  annually  presents  valuable  prizes  to  the  winning 
riflemen  who  compete  at  the  matches. 

The  forest  plantation,  to  which  I  drove  one  day,  is  remark- 
able for  the  tall,  straight,  and  slender  trees  grown  there.  They 
are  used  mostly  for  the  telegraph  poles  of  the  State.  In  con- 
junction with  the  plantation  there  is  a  nursery,  where  a  large 
number  of  plants  and  trees  are  distributed  during  the  season. 
During  last  year  over  69,000  trees  were  issued  to  various  appli- 
cants. In  the  country  one  often  sees  curiosities  with  regard  to 
bird  life,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  something  was  wrong  with 
the  telegraph  line,  on  examination  it  was  found  that  a  large 
magpie's  nest  had  been  built  in  between  the  wires  near  one  of 
the  posts.  The  nest  was  mainly  made  up  of  small  pieces  of 
binding-wire  which  had  been  dropped  about  by  the  line-repairers, 
and  some  appear  to  have  been  twisted  together  by  the  birds,  as 
the  convolutions  were  not  those  of  the  linemen. 

The  little  town  of  Kapunda  has  nothing  particular  to  indi- 
vidualize it  from  other  country  towns,  except  that  it  is  a  noted 
place  for  horse  sales.  Every  year  Mr.  Sid.  Kidman,  known  as 
"The  Cattle  King,"  holds  large  sales  of  horses,  which  are  brought 
to  Kapunda  from  his  various  stations  in  different  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth.  At  the  last  sale  2,200  horses  M'ere  put  up,  and 
brought  good  prices,  buyers  having  come  from  far  and  near. 
As  well  as  owning  many  stations  solely,  Mr.  Kidman 
is  part  proprietor  of  the  largest  station  in  Australia, 
the  Victoria  Downs  cattle-station  in  Western  Queensland.  This 
magnificent  station  is  11,200  square  miles  in  extent,  and  has  on 
its  vast  plains  53,000  head  of  cattle.  Last  year  the  owners  brand- 
ed 13,000  calves,  and  over  20,000  cattle  were  sent  to  market. 
The  country  about  there  is  so  stony  that  the  working  stock  had 
to  be  shod,  and  25  cwt.  of  shoes  are  used  every  year.  Great 
numbers  of  cattle  are  sent  from  Charleville,  Queensland,  to 
South   Australia   by   Mr.   Kidman,    and   I   could   tell   you   many 
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wonderful  drovers"  experiences,  but  it  is  only  fair  that  I  should 
keep  them  for  my  Queensland  book. 

''For   a   drover's   life   has   pleasures   that   the   townsfolk    nover    know. 

And  the  bush  hath  friends  to  meet  him, 

.\nd  their  kindly  voice.s  greet  him 
In  the  murmur  of  the  breezes  and  the   rivtM-  on   its  bars; 

And    he    sees    the    vision    splendid, 

Of  the  -sunlit   flames  extended, 
And    at    niyht    the  woiidior.N  glory   of  the  everlasting  stars." 

— .1.  B.  Faterson. 
Mr.  Kidman  is  a  man  of  remarkable  character,  and  at  the 
sales,  in  the  ro/t-  of  ringmaster,  takes  liberties  with  some  of  the 
wildest  unbroken  colts,  and  usually  proves  undisputed  master  of 
the  situation.  Mr.  Kidman  relates  that  thirty-five  years  ago  he 
jogged  through  Kapunda  with  one  horse  which  had  only  one  eye, 
and  the  only  2>erson  he  knew  was  ''himself."  On  sale  morning 
he  goes  to  meet  the  train  with  his  old-time  Queensland  coach 
and  a  team  of  colts  which  had  never  been  iij  harness  until  a  few 
days  before.  But  the  multi-station-owner  is  quite  comfortable 
on  the  box-seat,  and  handles  the  ribbons — and  the  colts — with  a 
master  hand.  The  intrepid  spirits  who  accompany  him  on  his 
return  drive  as  they  pass  up  the  main  street  are  greeted  with 
much  applause  by  the  residents  of  the  tov/n,  who  derive  much 
amusement  from  the  extraordinary  coach,  frolicsome  colts,  dar- 
ing driver,  and  passengers. 

The  drive  from  Kapunda  to  Burra  is  a  long  one,  but  it  is 
through  beautiful  pastoral  country.  People,  however,  usually 
go  by  train  from  Kapunda  to  Roseworthy  and  thence  by  train, 
or  drive  from  Kapunda  to  Tarlee  and  join  the  train  there,  pro- 
ceeding to  the  Burra,  which  is  a  very  picturesque  old  place.  On 
driving  from  the  station  to  the  town  the  great  mark  of  interest 
is  the  approach  to  the  old  copper  mine,  which  was  found  by  a 
shepherd  named  Thomas  Pickett,  in  1845.  It  was  taken  up 
by  the  South  Australian  Company,  floated  as  the  Burra  Copper 
Mine,  and  successfully  worked  for  many  years  on  a  large  scale. 
Mr.  Wm.  (or  Captain)  West,  as  he  is  usually  called,  was  still 
manager  of  the  mine  when  I  was  there.  lie  had  been  in  that 
position  for  forty-seven  years. 
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The  Great  Great  Mine  was  suggested  as  its  name  by  one  of 
tile  first  directors,  but  the  native  name  of  Burra  Burra  was 
selected    as    being    more    euphonious.      Pickett,    vvlio    discovered 


The  Burra   Burra  Mine,    187 


copper  first  in  the  creek  between  the  hills,  was  liberally  reward- 
ed by  the  directors,  but  the  poor  man  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy 
his  prosperity,    being  shortly  afterwards   burnt   to   death   in   his 
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cam}),  which  he  had  never  left,  preferring  to  live  and  die  a 
shepherd.  After  leaving  the  Burra  Mine  the  drive  of  about 
half-a-mile  to  the  town  is  interesting.  The  first  building  to  at- 
tract one's  attention  is  the  fine  public  school,  which  was  built  iu 
1878,  to  accommodate  1,000  children,  at  a  cost  of  £14,000.  The 
Jubilee  fountain  in  the  town  was  erected  on  the  occasion  of  our 
late  dear  Queen  Victoria's  jubilee  in  1877,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  celebrations  held  by  the  loyal  children  of  the 
Burra.  In  those  days,  so  an  old  resident  told  me,  they  could 
hardly  build  houses  quick  enough,  and  many  people  had  to  live 
in  huts  and  dug-outs.  These  were  subterranean  places  made  in 
the  hillsides  and  high  banks  of  the  creek.  The  old  man  said 
they  were  very  comfortable  indeed,  and  cool  in  the  hot  weather. 

Shearing  was,  as  they  say,  in  full  swing  around  the  Burra, 
and  the  sheds  seemed  full  of  men  denuding  the  sheep  of  their 
fleeces,  but  one  manager  told  me  that  they  could  not  get  as 
many  men  as  they  required,  and  that  some  of  the  station-owners 
have  to  wait  for  weeks  to  get  men  for  their  sheds.  The  big  sta- 
tions at  Hallett,  Cappeedee,  and  Mount  Bryan  wanted  a  lot  more 
shearers;  and  Mr.  L.  W.  Gebhardt,  who  owns  Mackerode  and  Ma- 
koto  Stations,  told  me  that  he  had  eight  shearing-machines  run- 
ning, but  as  he  had  nearly  10.000  sheep  to  shear  he  could  do 
with  many  more  men.  So  what  about  the  unemployed  we  hear 
so  much  about  ? 

While  at  the  Burra  a  sale  of  station  property  took  place.  Pal- 
lara  and  Rcdcliff  Stations  were  sold — the  former  containing  27,477 
acres  of  leasehold,  together  with  station  buildings,  2,875  sheep, 
and  74  head  of  cattle  and  horses,  for  £7,000;  the  latter,  being 
15,885  acres  of  leasehold  land  and  1,282  sheep,  for  £3,200.  Ano- 
ther one,  known  as  Greig's,  had  13,184  acres,  1,995  sheep,  and 
35  cattle  and  horses,  £4,700.  Pulpara  and  Saltbush  Stations, 
comprising  30,000  acres  of  leasehold,  3,536  sheep,  and  25  cattle 
and  horses,  were  disposed  of  for  £6,000,  and  an  area  of  1,590 
acres  was  sold  for  three  guineas  per  acre.  These  figures  may  be 
rather  tiresome,  but  I  wish  to  give  my  readers  a  pretty  good  idea 
of  the  value  of  small  station  properties  by  what  I  have  quoted  to 
them.  A  larger  station  property  was  recently  bought  by  Mr.  J. 
McBride,  of  Kooringa,  which  is  the  old  township  of  the  Burra. 
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The  Oulnina  Station,  as  it  is  called,  was  the  property  of  the  lafce 
Mr.  Walter  Duncan,  and  the  price  paid  for  the  purchase  was 
£51,000. 

Koonoona  Station  is  about  seven  miles  south  of  the  Burra, 
and  forms  part  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Hon.  Walter  Duffield, 
and  comprises  32,000  acres  of  freehold  land,  and  27,000  sheep 
and  lambs  are  shorn  at  the  shearing-sheds  every  year.  Ulooloo 
Station  projDerty,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the  Burra,  is 
owned  by  Mr.  John  Melrose,  the  pioneer  importer  of  the  Dorset- 


The   Biirra   Township. 


Horn  breed  of  sheep  to  Australia,  and  on  the  splendid  station  there 
are  many  thousands  of  remarkable  sheep  and  lambs.  This  particu- 
lar breed  of  lambs  is  said  to  be  specially  suitable  for  the  freezing 
industry,  which  is  assuming  such  large  proportions.  The  Dorset- 
Merino  lambs  bred  at  Ulooloo  took  first  prize  at  the  Royal  Show 
in  Adelaide  recently.  Still  farther  afield,  near  Hallett,  is  the 
great  Cappeedee  Sheep  Station.  Canowie  Station  is  also  near 
Hallett,  being  twelve  miles  to  the  west,  and  belongs  to  a  Pas- 
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toral  Company.  The  land  has  some  of  the  finest  grazing-country 
in  the  State,  67,000  acres  of  land,  which  carries,  pastorally  speak- 
ing, 60,000  sheep.  Large  sales  of  rams  from  this  station  some- 
times take  place,  and  one  year  alone  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
rrora  these  prize  animals  to  pastoralists  in  different  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth  exceeded  ^£24,000. 

As  may  be  judged.  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  driving  through 
.some  of  the  splendid  properties  in  the  district,  particularly 
between  the  Burra  and  Baldina.  I  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  beautiful  country.  In  the  ranges  the  feed  was  splen- 
did, the  dams  were  full  of  water,  what  is  called  McBride's  and 
Tennant's  country  being  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  stock  in 
all  the  paddocks  s^eemed  extra  flourishing,  almost  knee-deep  in 
the  luscious  grass.  At  one  of  the  farms,  Mr.  James's,  a  fine  crop 
of  wheat  was  growing,  and,  waving  in  the  breeze, 
it      was      a      very      fine      sight.  Mr.      McBride      owns        a 

good  deal  of  land  in  the  district.  He  is  a  most 
genial  gentleman,  and  I  spent  a  very  pleasant  time  at  his 
house.  Mrs.  McBride  showed  me  many  curios  her  husband  had 
collected  during  his  long  and  busy  life.  And  now  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  of  a  marvellous  cure  for  rheumatism,  and  you  must  not 
be  horrified  at  the  thoughts  of  using  it.  Any  one  who  has  tne 
dreaded  complaint  can  be  cured  by  McBride's  specific,  for  it  has 
cured  hundreds  of  people  in  the  Burra  district,  many  of  whom 
are  prepared  to  testify  to  its  great  efficacy.  You  will  be  anxious 
to  know  what  this  great  cure  is.  It  is  in  a  little  white  linen  ba  ^ 
which  Mrs.  McBride  makes,  and  contains — what  do  you  think  1 — 
a  piece  of  the  cast-off  skin  of  a  snake !  I  must  admit  it  sounds 
somewhat  mystical,  uncanny,  and  charmlike;  it  is  not,. however,  T 
assure  you,  but  a  real  cure,  and  any  great  sufferer  had  better  at 
once  write  and  ask  Mr.  McBride  to  kindly  forward  him  one  of  the 
little  linen  bags  containing  the  specific.  This  gentleman  has 
spent  hundreds  of  pounds  on  purchasing  snake-skins  from  people 
in  the  bush,  often  giving  £1  each  for  them,  and  all  for  the  good 
of  suffering  humanity. 

While  at  the  Burra  I  went  to  one  of  the  most  interesting 
cricket  matches  I  have  ever  seen  played,  between  the  Burra  Cric- 
ket Club  and  the  Stockbreeders'  team.   The  latter's  team  was  com- 
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posed  of  the  young  squatters  of  the  district,  the  flower,  so  to  say, 
of  the  manhood  of  that  part  of  the  State.  There  were  four  sets 
of  fine  handsome  brothers  in  the  team,  and  all  own  stations 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  Burra,  namely,  at  Mackerode,  Ketch- 
owla,  Koomooloo,  JNIount  Bryan,  Mintaro,  Riverton,  and  Burra. 
As  may  be  imagined,  there  was  quite  a  simmer  of  excitement 
among  the  young  ladies  at  the  match,  and  much  criticism  w-as 
indulged  in  amongst  them  while  the  teams  were  in  the  field.  The 
Burra  Automobile  Club  is  a  very  strong  one,  and  the  members 
of  the  club  have  thoroughly  enjoyable  times,  frequently  arrang- 
ing tours  in  different  parts  of  the  State  in  conjunction  with  other 
clubs,  so  you  see  the  young  squatters  and  their  friends  are  tho- 
roughly up  to  date.  Burra  is  a  quiet  little  town  of  really  two 
townships,  Redruth  and  Kooringa.  It  seems  to  be  chiefly  kept 
going  by  the  farmers  and  squatters  of  the  district.  It  has  some 
comfortable  hotels.  The  Royal  I  can  speak  of  from  experience, 
as  I  stayed  there  for  a  week,  and  cannot  speak  too  well  of  its 
buxom  hostess  and  her  two  charming  little  daughters. 

From  Burra  I  took  train  to  FarrelFs  Flat,  and,  unfortu- 
nately, got  into  a  carriage  with  a  person  who  would  insist  on 
talking  to  me,  and  asking  innumerable  questions.  I  was  bored 
to  deatli,  and  freely  sympathized  with  the  traveller  I  have  heard 
of,  who,  on  being  asked  by  an  incjuisitive  person  if  he  was  Owen 
Smith,  replied  sharply,  "Yes ;  I'm  Owen  Smith,  Owen  Jones, 
Owen  Brown,  and  Owen  Robinson — in  fact,  I'm  owing  almost 
everybody,  and,  between  you  and  me  and  the  gatepost,  tbat's 
just  why  I'm  travelling." 

One  of  the  prettiest  drives  in  the  State  is  thence  to  the  sweet 
little  town  of  Clare,  nestling  among  the  lovely  hills.  What  a 
peaceful,  lovely  .spot  it  is!  One  could  indeed  settle  there  if 
tired  of  the  city's  din,  and  drowse  away  one's  time  in  sv.eet 
content,  surrounded  by  beautiful  farms  and  stations.  There 
are  so  many  pleasant  spots  to  visit,  that  one  can  be  supremely 
happy  in  sweet  Clare,  not  only  for  its  own  peacefulness  and 
beauty,  but  as  a  centre  for  the  charming  drives  around.  It  is 
only  8  miles  to  Blyth,  another  pretty  place,  with  an  interest- 
ing old  Lutheran  Church,  whose  sweet  chiming  bell  was  sent 
to  the  German  residents  by  no  less  a  personage  than  the  late 
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Emperor  of  Germany.  Blyth  is  not  only  a  charming  place, 
but  has  broken  the  record  by  producing  45  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre.  This  was  taken  from  a  farm  belonging  to  Colonel 
Roberts,  and,  as  Mr.  Strawbridge,  our  Surveyor-General,  says,  "It 
is  a  tremendous  crop,  and  worthy  of  special  mention."  The  de- 
mand for  land  in  this  district  is  very  keen,  £7  10s.  per  acre 
having  been  offered  and  refused  frequently  of  late.  Sixteen 
miles  further  on  from  Clare,  through  very  hilly  country,  one 
comes  to  Lochiel,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  places;  and  not 
far  away  are  the  salt  lakes,  which  well  repay  the  drive. 

While  I  was  in  Clare  haymaking  was  in  full  swing,  and 
I  quite  enjoyed  watching  the  harvesting  operations  there  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  district.  The  day  I  drove  to  Blyth  some 
of  the  farmers  were  in  high  glee,  for  two  crops  of  oats  had 
yielded  over  50  bushels  to  the  acre  each.  Clare  is  famous  for 
its  beautiful  fruit,  and  produces  applts,  pears,  apricots,  peaches, 
and  grapes  of  special  quality  and  flavour.  The  orchards  are 
lovely,  and  I  wish  I  could  take  more  time  to  describe  them ; 
but  my  advice  is  to  go  to  dear  little  Clare  and  see  what  it  is 
for  yourself.  Some  of  the  Clare  growers  are  sending  their  fruit 
to  London,  and  obtaining  good  prices  there;  and  if  the  Eng- 
lish folks  could  see  the  lovely  place  it  comes  from  they  would 
realize  that  here  in  vast  Australia,  which  is  looked  on  by  the 
home  people  in  many  instances  as  a  great,  comfortless,  and 
sun-dried  continent,  there  are  just  as  beautiful  spots  as  in  rural 
England. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  Clare  there  are  nearly  1,300  acres 
planted  with  vines.  Several  small  vineyards  grow  special 
kinds  of  grapes  for  the  make  of  certain  wines.  The  largest  vine- 
yard is  that  of  the  ''Stanley  Wine  Company."  It  has  very 
spacious  cellars,  built  amongst  green  trees,  and  looking  most 
picturesque.  The  yearly  vintage  of  "the  Stanley"  is  vei-y  large, 
over  100,000  gallons  of  wine  being  made  :  its  speciality  is  bur- 
gundy and  claret,  which  wines  are  most  highly  commended  and 
have  taken  several  prizes. 

Leaving  Clare  with  much  regret,  I  drove  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  College  of  Sevenhills;  it  is  a  beautiful  place,  and 
must    be    a   delightful    home   for    the   collegians.      The    walnut- 
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trees  wei-e  almost  bent  down  with  nuts,  and  the  orchard  and 
garden  near  the  College  were  a  pleasant  sight.  There  is  a 
pretty  vineyard  of  30  acres,  from  wliich  the  Brothers  make  very 
fair  wine — in  spite  of  Archbishop  O'Reily's  playful  remark  that 
'they  cannot  make  wine  for  sour  grapes." 

Another  delightful  drive  is  to  Watervale,  where  Springvale 
Vineyard  is,  the  jjroperty  of  Messrs.  Biiring  &  Sobels.  Situated  in 
a  charming  spot,  and  with  many  facilities  for  grape  culture,  the 
wine  which  is  jDroduced  from  Spring\'ale  Vineyard  is  of  extra  ricli 
and  sjjecial  quality,  while  the  well-appoint-ed  and  cool  cellars 
are  the  admiration  of  all  visitors  who  call  there.  The  San 
Carlo  clai'et  and  Quelthaler  hock  have  won  a  great  i-eputation, 
and  the  latter  delicious  wine,  if  once  tasted,  leaves  a  decided 
'Oliver  Twist"  feeling  for  more. 

Driving  from  this  pretty  secluded  spot,  first  througii 
an  avenue  of  olive-trees,  thence  througl:  the  charming 
hill  scenery,  one  comes  to  Auburn.  "Loveliest  village 
of  the  plain"  the  poet  Goldsmith  has  written  of 
English  Auburn,  and  one  can  truly  say  it  of  the  Australian 
Auburn,  except  that  in  this  instance  the  drive  is  through  hills 
and  vales  and  past  the  pretty  River  Wakefield.  For  miles 
around  the  country  was  covered  with  vines,  for  grapes  are  the 
chief  production,  and  Auburn  wine  is  much  sought  after.  The 
beauty  of  this  part  of  South  Australia  is  not  half  known.  Very 
few  tourists  visit  there,  and  yet  hundreds  of  people  do  not  kcow 
where  to  go  for  a  change,  "don't  you  know."  Such  a  pretty 
scene,  the  approach  to  Auburn  over  the  bridge  by  the  viver;. 
the  lovely  trees,  grass,  and  flowers,  seem  to  vie  willi  the  vine- 
clad  hills  for  beantv. 


''Trees  old  and  young,  sproiitiug  a  .^lutdi/  boon 
For  simple  sheep." 

— Keats. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

Kadlunga  —  Bungaree  —  Tvoonowia  —  Hamilton  —  Anlaby    Station  — 
Hanil-ev   Bridye — Port    Wakefield. 


NEXT  came  to  the  fine  property  of 
Sir  Samuel  Way,  the  Chief  Justice 
of  South  Australia.  It  is  called 
Kadlunga,  meaning  "hills  and 
water."  The  name  is  most  appro- 
priate, as  the  station  is  surrounded 
by  ranges  some  2,000  ft.  above  sea- 
level.  There  are  several  creeks  in 
the  vicinity  and  the  rainfall  is 
good.  The  approach  to  the  home- 
:,  stead  is  charming.  There  is  a  well- 
laid-out  drive,  over  a  mile  long, 
which  has  been  planted  with  pines 
— now  40  ft.  high — while  shrubs  and  elm,  birch,  beech,  ash, 
and  other  English  trees  adorn  the  grounds.  The  view  from 
the  house,  which  is  on  the  top  of  a  rocky  glen,  is  delightful. 
The  garden  in  front  is  adorned  wtli  tropical  shrubs  and  palms, 
and  the  willow-trees  on  the  banks  of  a  pretty  stream  further 
enhance  the  beauty  of  the  surroundings. 

In  the  days  of  the  copper-boom  Kadlunga  belonged  to  the 
Burra  Copper  Co.,  who  used  it  as  a  depot  for  mules  and  a 
calling-place  and  rest-home  for  over-burdened  teams.  Now 
what  a  change  is  there !  Sheep  rule  supreme.  Sir  Samuel  Way 
was  the  first  to  establish  the  Shropshire  breed  of  sheep  in  South 
Australia,  and  the  estate  is  now  famed  for  raising  high-class 
animals,  as  the  climate  and  feed  give  health  and  robustness 
to  the  flocks  which  pasture  there.  The  stud  flock  was  formed 
19    years    ago,  and    has    since    made    a    name    for    Kadlunga 
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throughout  Australia.  Representatives  of  the  flock  are  now 
largely  purchased  by  buyers  from  the  other  States.  They  are 
described  as  a  ■farmer's  sheep;  a  rent-paying  sheep;  a  tenant's 
sheep  ;  a  mutton-carrying,  wool-producing,  money-making  sheep ; 
a  save-all,  frugal-living,  quick-fattening,  hardy  sheep — in  fact,  a 
bank' ;  and  I  suggest  that  their  name  should  be  changed  to  a 
''Pooh  Bah"  sheep  ;  the  bah  would  at  any  rate  be  appropriate. 
The  Shropshires  are  famed  as  mutton-producers,  but  also  carry 
a  valuable  fleece,  the  wool  of  which  is  of  unusual  length  and 
strength.  Sir  Samuel  Way  prides  himself  on  being,  when  away 
from  his  judicial  duties,  "a  judge  of  farming";  and  Mr.  F.  H. 
Weston,  his  manager,  is  indefatigable  in  promoting  the  value 
of  the  estate,  the  sheep  from  which  have  obtained  first  prizes 
at  the  South  Australian  Agricultural  Shows. 

In  a  northerly  direction  from  Kadlunga  is  Bungaree  Sta- 
tion, owned  by  the  Hawker  Bros.,  so  well  known  in  Adelaide. 
This  splendid  station  is  renowned  for  its  class  of  sheep,  which 
are  specially  suited  for  the  hot,  dry  plains  of  the  interior  of 
the  State,  and  many  prizes  have  been  taken  by  their  owners 
for  their  excellence.  One  enormous  ram  rejoiced  in  the  name 
of  Cronje  and  another  Cecil  Rhodes. 

The  splendid  estate  of  Koonowla  is  not  far  from  Auburn, 
and  is  the  admiration  of  all  who  visit  it.  After  driving  through 
a  lovely  j^anorania  of  splendid  green  slopes,  enriched  by  or- 
chards, vineyards,  and  waving  cornfields,  past  jDaddocks  of 
browsing  sheep,  on  a  delightful  morning,  I  certainly  felt  at 
peace  with  all  the  world  ;  and  when  the  red  roof  of  the  home- 
stead, with  its  square  tower,  and  the  white  flagstaff  pointing 
upwards,  as  much  as  to  say,  "Ascend  the  tower  and  see  the 
lovely  view,"  I  felt  that  a  squatter's  home  in  South  Australia 
was  a   home  to  be  desired. 

Hamilton  township  is  about  midway  between  Kapunda  and 
Riverton.  I  saw  there  one  of  the  finest  English  oak-trees  in 
Australia.  It  was  planted  in  1856,  at  a  time  when  Hamilton 
was  non-existent,  and  there  were  very  few  inhabitants  in  that 
part  of  South  Australia,  with  the  exception  of  shepherds,  as 
the  land  was  all  devoted  to  sheep  and  stock.  Hay-growing  is 
now   profitably   carried   on,   and   large   exports   to    South    Africa 
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of  compressed  fodder  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  A  recent  sea- 
son's hay-cut  in  the  Nortli  was  estimated  at  over  300,000  tens, 
at  prices  up  to  £7  j>er  ton  ;  and  many  farmers  have  made  their 
fortunes  in  real  fact,  having  made  their  hay  while  the  sun 
shone,  £5,000  being  taken  in  some  seasons  for  hay  alone.  The 
Lower  North,  of  which  I  am  now  writing,  produced  65,014  ton» 
from  87,610  acr^,  the  Upper  North  producing  205,546  tons 
from  97,000  acres. 

The  littl-e  Anglican  Church — this  part  of  the  State  seems 
great  in  historic  churches — but  this  is  a  modern  one — is  one  of 
the  most  artistically-decorated  places  of  worship  I  have  seen. 
It  was  built  in  1896  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Dutton,  of  Anlaby, 
to  the  memory  of  his  beloved  wife  and  daughter.  The  chancel 
windows  are  of  stained  glass,  representing  biblical  characters; 
the  reredos  and  chancel  screen,  also  the  altar  rails,  are  of 
English  oak.  It  is  further  beautified  by  symbolical  Scripture 
paintings.  There  is  a  fine  organ,  the  woodwork  of  which  is 
also  of  English  oak.  It  was  j^resented  to  the  Church  in  1902 
by  Mr.  Dutton,  who,  at  the  dedication,  officiated  specially  as 
organist.  It  is  indeed  a  beautiful  little  church,  and  has  no  com- 
peer in  the  State. 

Anlaby  Station  is  one  of  the  most  important,  complete,  and 
beautiful  stations  in  South  Australia.  It  comprises  70,000  acres 
of  splendid  land,  and  the  sheep  bred  at  Anlaby  are  famed  for 
the  even  quality  of  their  wool  and  their  general  jDroductiveness. 
"The  Squire,"  as  Mr.  Dutton  is  termed,  is  also  owner  of  Boo- 
borowie  Station,  a  fine  property  of  35,000  acres,  farther  north, 
and  is  a  pastoralist  on  a  very  large  scale. 

From  Hamilton  I  drove  through  Marrabel  to  Saddleworth, 
on  the  main  line  of  railway.  The  township  is  becoming  of  some 
importance.  It  is  in  the  middle  of  a  great  wheat-producing 
district,  and  the  trucks  at  the  railway  station  were  full  of  wheat, 
and  large  stacks  of  the  same  were  ready  awaiting  transhipment 
when  the  trucks  were  available.  Hawks  are  very  numerous, 
and  a  short  time  ago  some  young  men  out  in  the  hills  foimd 
a  most  remarkable  nest  of  these  fierce  birds  in  a  large  tree.  It 
was  built  of  very  thick  sticks  and  several  feet  in  diameter,  while 
under  the  tree  were  quantities   of  bones — the  remnants  of  late 
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feasts — and  in  the  nest  portions  of  opossum  and  baby  fox  were 
found. 

It  is  only  five  miles  to  Riverton,  so  I  took  an  early  drive 
there  through  the  smiling  country  to  the  charming  little  town- 
ship, which  is  noted  for  its  good  harvests,  not  only  of  wheat,  but 
babies  ;  for  a  farmer's  wife  in  the  district  added  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State  with  three  baby  girls,  whose  combined  weight 
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Huge  covered  Wheat-stacks.    Port   Wakefield. 


totalled,  when  born,  nearly  22  lb.  Genial  Dr.  Glynn,  who 
is  himself  the  happy  father  of  seven  olive-branches,  finds  plenty 
to  do  in  attending  to  this  particular  branch  of  his  profession. 
The  district  is  also  famed  for  its  hay-production.  Some  magni- 
ficent loads  of  hay  frequently  pass  through  the  township,  and 
the  two  large  chaffmills  do  great  business. 
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I  went  by  train  from  Riverton  to  Tarlee,  on  the 
main  line,  and  from  thence  to  Hamley  Bridge  Sta- 
tion. The  township  there  is  quite  an  important  little 
place,  it  being  the  junction  of  the  Broken  Hill,  Port  Augusta, 
Great  Northern,  and  Port  Pirie  lines  with  the  railway  to  Wal- 
laroo and  Moonta.  From  there  I  travelled  to  Balaklava,  another 
little  junction  town,  and  a  very  busy  one.  The  hotels  were  all 
full,  and  the  shops  doing  a  thriving  business.  It  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  rich  farming  and  pastoral  district.  At  Hoyleton,  about 
13  miles  from  Balaklava,  a  sale  of  portion  of  the  Hon.  J.  H. 
Duncan's  Hughes  Park  Estate  recently  took  place,  realizing 
over  £41,000,  which  speaks  well  for  land  value  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  From  Balaklava  thence  to  Port  Wakefield,  a  very 
pleasant  little  place,  doing  a  large  trade  with  Port  Adelaide 
and  other  jDorts  ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  silting  up  of  the 
channel  it  would  have  been  long  ago  of  great  importance.  There 
is  a  remarkably  long  wharf,  where  some  magnificent  stacks  of 
wheat  were  lying  ;  and  the  splendid  manner  in  which  they  had 
been  built  was  quite  commendable.  The  stacks  extended  from 
the  goods-shed  to  near  the  sea-end  of  the  wharf,  and  not  less 
than  200,000  bags  were  waiting  for  the  vessels  to  load  and  take 
the  golden  wheat  away.  The  country  around  Port  Wakefield 
is  remarkably  flat,  and  without  vegetation  ;  but  the  little  town 
is  well  laid  out,  and  the  ornamental  trees  and  parks  have 
made  what  would  otherwise  have  been  rather  a  dreary  place 
quite  a  pretty  one. 

Some  remarkable  wheat-crops  have  been  produced  in  the 
district.  One  jiarticular  crop,  which  came  from  200  acres  of 
land,  grew  extremely  large  heads  of  grain,  and  yielded  8  to  10 
bags  per  acre. 


"Those    icho   tliink,   must   ijoceni    tliose   xvho    toil.'^ 

— Oliver  Goldsuiilb. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

Kadina — The    Miners'    Saturday    Night — Wallaroo    Copper    Mines-- 
Muonta  and  the  Mines. 

OUTII  AUSTRALIA'S  great  copper- 
mines  are  situated  at  the  head  of 
Yorke  Peninsula.  From  Port 
Wakefield  to  Kadina  there  is  very 
little  of  interest  to  be  seen.  The 
copper  country  is  about  the  most 
uninteresting — as  far  as  looks  are 
concerned — iDart  of  the  State. 
Kadina  is  a  very  thriving,  if  not 
the  most  thriving,  town  outside 
of  Adelaide;  it  is  the  business 
centre  of  the  great  copper-mine  at 
Wallaroo,  being  nearer  to  it  than 
the  town  which  bears  its  name. 
There  are  several  good  hotels,  public  buildings,  largo 
shops,  and  jorivate  residences,  and  altogether  Kadina 
is  very  go-ahead  in  many  ways.  The  Wallaroo  Mines 
are  about  a  mile  from  Kadina,  while  the  town  of  Wal- 
laroo is  about  six  miles  farther  on,  which  makes  things  some- 
what confusing  to  visitors.  Kadina  on  a  Saturday  night  is  in 
great  form.  All  the  miners  and  their  wives  seem  to  come  in 
to  do  their  marketing,  and  have  a  bit  of  amusement  into  the 
bargain.  Thousands  of  people  flock  the  streets,  the  footpaths 
being  crowded.  The  road  takes  the  balance  of  the  population, 
and  it  is  quite  a  work  of  art  to  get  through  the  crowd;  but 
they     are     sober     and     good  -  humoured,     and     politely     make 
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way  for  the  stranger  if  he  is  civil;  if  not,  he  may  get  some 
jostling.  The  band  usually  plays  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  a 
very  good  band  it  is,  having  taken  several  prizes  at  competi- 
tions. The  Salvation  Army  also  holds  forth ;  and  the  fruit 
shops,  coffee  shops,  lollie  shops,  cooked-meat  shops — where  they 
also  do  a  big  trade  in  Cornish  pasties,  for  the  majority  of  the 
miners  in  this  district  are  Cornishmen — do  a  roaring  trade.  The 
hotels  do  a  big  business,  but  the  miners,  although  they  like  a 
few  drinks,  and  certainly  get  very  jolly,  are  not  nearly  so  rowdy 
as  miners  in  some  other  places  I  have  visited. 

One  of  the  hotel-keepers  in  the  town  is  a  great  favourite. 
He  gives  away  a  good  few  of  what  they  call  'butchers  of  beer," 
which  is  a  long,  wide  glass,  holding  more  than  a  pint.  This 
hotel-keeper  says  that  giving  away  a  few  glasses  of  beer  to 
the  men  when  they  are  out  of  money  makes  them  feel  duty 
bound  to  patronize  his  hotel  when  they  have  money.  One 
evening  a  man  entered  the  bar  and  said  :  "Good  evening,  boss. 
I  was  dreaming  about  you  last  night."  'Were  you,  Bill  ?"  re- 
plied the  landlord.  "What  did  you  dream?"  'I  dreamt  that 
you  offered  me  a  butcher  of  beer  and  a  glass  of  whisky."  "Oh, 
but  dreams  always  go  by  contrary,  you  know."  "All  right,  boss," 
said  Bill;  "then  I'll  take  a  butcher  of  whisky  and  a  glass  of 
beer."  The  mile  to  the  mine  has  to  be  walked,  as  there  are  no 
cabs,  'buse^i,  or  trams  at  Kadina,  with  the  exception  of  those 
that  carry  the  mails  to  the  mine.  Otherwise,  it  is  quite  an 
up-to-date  town.  The  miners  are  not  lazy,  and  say  that  they 
do  not  require  conveyances,  as  the  walk  does  them  good,  so  I 
suppose  if  they  are  satisfied  strangers  should  not   complain. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  exceptions  to  this,  and  there 
are  lazy  people  in  Kadina  as  well  as  other  places.  One  man 
who  called  on  a  mate  who  was  ill  and  asked  what  was  his  com- 
plaint was  told  it  was  intluenza.  He  enquired  what  it  felt 
like,  and  his  mate  said  that  one  of  the  symptoms  was  a  feel- 
ing of  laziness  and  no  inclination  to  get  up.  He  quickly  re- 
plied, '"Why,  Jack,  I  must  have  been  suffering  from  the  influ- 
enza these  last  twenty  years,  but  never  could  find  a  name  for 
it  till   now." 

There  are  houses  nearly  all   the   way  between   Kadina  and 
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the  mine,  and  many  substantial  new  ones  that  are  being  bvilt 
give  an  idea  of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  copper  city.  As 
well  as  its  mineral  riches,  this  district  is  wonderfully  rich  in 
cereal  productions,  and  from  Kadina  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
Peninsula  it  is  now  almost  a  vast  wheatfield.  At  one  time  the 
land  was  very  thick  with  scrub,  and  until  the  advent  of  the 
stump- jump  plough,  which  us-eful  implement  is  now  in  general 
use,  there  were  miles  and  miles  of  scrub  land  from  Kadina  to 
the  seaboard.  Now  the  laud  has  turned  out  so  productive  that, 
as  well  as  a  mineral,  it  is  also  a  very  fine  agricultural  district 

The  Wallaroo  Mine  was  accidentally  discovered  in  1860,  and 
is  now  the  leading  copper-mine  of  the  State.  Moonta  Mine  was 
discovered  shortly  afterwards. 

Wallaroo  and  Moonta  Mines,  which  belong  to  the  same 
Company,  are  Australia's  greatest  copper-mines.  The  copper 
industry  in  South  Australia  has  now  assumed  gigantic  propor- 
tions, as  out  of  £26,364,699  worth  of  metals  exported  from 
here,  nearly  £25,000,000  have  been  of  copper.  Copper-ore  is 
very  widely  distributed  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  but  the 
Wallaroo  and  Moonta  Mines  are  very  far  ahead  in  richness  of 
any  others.  Wallaroo  Mine  is  certainly  one  of  the  brightest 
and  cleanest-looking  mines  I  have  ever  seen,  and  no  doubt  this 
is  due  to  the  Spartan  management  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Hancock,  who 
almost  spends  his  life  going  backwards  and  forwards  between 
Wallaroo  and  Moonta,  and  keeping  his  eagle-eye  well  open  over 
the  subordinate  managers  of  every  part  of  the  mines. 

The  copper  lodes  in  the  former  mine  vary  from  a  few 
inches  to  12  or  14  ft.  in  width;  the  drives,  levels,  crosscuts, 
and  stopea  extend  to  a  distance  of  nearly  90  miles.  It  is  as 
well  to  don  an  old  dress  or  macintosh  before  one  descends  to 
the  vast  depths  of  the  underground  workings.  The  immense 
output  of  copper  for  half  a  century  from  these  mines  is  un- 
paralleled in  Australia,  and  a  feeling  of  deep  interest  niust 
pervad©  any  person  who  descends  underground,  and  walks  along 
the  excavations  from  whicn  such  riches  have  been  extracted. 
The  old  excavations  are  filled  in  with  what  is  called  attle,  and 
they  are  rendered  still  more  safe  with  the  assistance  of  timber 
built  in  the  form   of  pillars,  which   are  laid  on  each   other  on 
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alternate  pairs,  slightly  notched  at  the  ends,  and  forming-  a 
hollow  interior,  which  is  filled  with  the  aforesaid  attle.  A 
stope  is  worked  by  taking  off  a  few  feet  of  thickness  overhead 
at  one  end,  and  immediately  building  a  pillar  from  the  "attle" 
underfoot  to  sustain  the  new  roof  while  continuing  the  work. 
Up  to  date  no  system  has  been  found  to  compare  with  this 
for  dealing  with  treacherous  places.  A  splendid  arrangement 
is  used  extensively  at  this  mine  on  the  various  Levels  to  im- 
prove ventilation. 

On  the  surface  workings  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Hancock, 
sen.,  called  "The  Hancock  Jig,  '"  which,  by  the  way,  has  been 
installed  in  many  jDlants  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Mexico,  thereby  showing  that  the  astute  American  can  be  taught 
something  by  less  self-confident  but  just  as  clever  Australians. 
This  machine,  whose  technicalities  I  shall  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe, is  extremely  valuable,  for  the  reason  that  by  its  use 
the  copper-ore  is  quickly  stratified  and  the  waste  material  spe- 
cially separated  and  thrown  into  a  bin  ready  for  its  reception ; 
it  also  collects  any  slimes,  which  are  the  finest  and  best  parts 
of  the  ore,  and  conveys  them  direct  to  what  is  called  the  'slime 
plant,"  saving  the  cost  of  devices  for  that  purpose  that  were 
previously  in  use.  The  sorting-jjlant  is  very  interesting,  Over 
a  hundred  old  men  and  boys  sit  each  side  of  a  travelling  belt 
loaded  with  copper-ore.  As  it  passes  they  pick  out  the  richest 
pieces  of  ore,  which  go  direct  to  the  smelting-works.  This  work 
cannot  be  done  by  machinery,  as  we  have  not  yet  discovered 
or  invented  any  which  possesses  reasoning-power.  This  plant 
cost  £8,000,  and  nearly  paid  for  itself  in  twelve  months.  The 
winding-apparatus  is  certainly  splendid,  and  32  men  can  be 
hauled  up  and  down  the  shaft  in  one  trip,  at  rather  close  quart- 
ers certainly  ;  and  one  of  the  big  bins,  for  raising  ore  to  the 
surface,  can  bring  up  a  very  large  quantity  at  one  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  the  early  starts  of  splendid  mines 
like  Wallaroo  and  Moonta,  which  date  back  to  1860.  ''The 
northern  part  of  Yorke  Peninsula  was  occupied  in  those  days 
as  an  outlying  sheeprun  by  Mr.  (later  Sir)  Walter  Watson 
Hughes.  He  was  not  unmindful  of  green  stones  on  the  beach 
near   Wallaroo,   and   of   wood   burning   with    a   greenish    flame, 
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which  both  indicated  copper.  It  was  a  wombat,  however, 
which  was  tlie  unconscious  medium  of  the  practical  discovery 
and  the  first  to  mine  ore  from  underground.  James  Boor,  a 
shepherd  (after  whom  a  shaft  is  named)  found  the  mound  which' 
the  rat  had  raised  to  be  strewn  with  small  stones  of  copper-ore. 
These  were  shown  to  Mr.  Duncan  (manager  of  the  head  station 
and  father  of  the  Hon.  J.  J.  Duncan,  M.L.C.,  and  the  late  Mr. 
W.  11.  Duncan),  who  at  once  communicated  with  Mr.  Hughes. 
The  Moonta  Mines  were  discovered  some  three  months  later  by 
another  shepherd,  Patrick  Ryan  (still  remembered  by  Ryan's- 
pumping-engine).  Such  were  the  small  beginnings  of  South 
Australia's  biggest  mines." 

During  last  year  the  smelters  put  through  54,867  tons  of 
ore,  won  from  these  mines,  the  quantity  of  copper  produced 
being  7,561  tons;  and  as  the  price  of  copper  was  then  £100  per 
ton,  a  very  substantial  sum  must  have  been  distributed  in  divi- 
dends. The  sulphuric-acid  works  also  yielded  a  large  profit. 
Wages  are  the  biggest  items  of  expenditure,  £280,002  being- 
paid  for  same  last  year. 

Wallaroo  town  being  five  miles  from  the  mine,  not  muclv 
trade  is  done  there  with  the  miners,  but  it  is  an  important  port,, 
and  a  very  large  trade  is  done  with  the  numerous  vessels  which 
come  in  to  take  away  the  enormous  quantities  of 
wheat  grown  in  the  district.  The  great  stacks  of  wheat  in  the 
sheds  gave  testimony  of  the  splendid  crops  from  the  Peninsula.. 
Over  £70.000  worth  was  waiting  to  be  exported,  chiefly  to  South 
Africa,  which  at  the  present  time  is  the  biggest  buyer  of  Aus- 
tralian wdieat.  Coupled  with  the  wheat  traffic  is  that  of  coal, 
coke,  ore,  copper,  and  timber  ;  so  you  can  imagine  what  a  busy 
port     Wallaroo     is.  Mr.     Brock,     who     w-as     formerly     em- 

ployed at  the  Smelting-works,  said  that  44  years  ago 
the  Globe  Hotel  was  a  weather-worn  shanty,  but  it 
is  now  a  very  comfortable  and  commodious  hotel.  The 
abovementioned  old  gentleman  was,  on  his  80th  birth- 
day, presented  by  his  fellow-employes  with  an  ebonite  sil- 
ver-mounted walking-stick  as  a  token  of  their  regard  ;  so  it  dees 
not  seem  that  white  hairs  are  at  a  discount  at  Wallaroo.  The 
Smelting-works  are  a  gigantic  concern,  and,  with  the  exception 
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of  the  Port  Pirie  works,  the  biggest  in  the  State.  It  certainly 
makes  Wallaroo  a  very  unpleasant  place  to  live  in,  as  the  hot 
north  winds  blowing  the  smoke  over  the  town,  when  the  tem- 
perature is  over  100°,  can  be  better  imagined  than  described. 
The  Globe  Hotel  has  very,  very  fine  wire  blinds  at  all  the  win- 
dows, which  make  the  rooms  somewhat  dark,  and  at  first  I 
wondered  what  they  were  there  for  ;  but  the  hot  wind  and  smoke 
were  paramount  one  day,  and  I  beat  as  hasty  a  retreat  as  I 
could  to  Moonta,  13  miles  away,  from  the  hot  winds  :  for  Moonta 
is  a  model  little  town,  and  much  cooler  and  kinder  to  travel' 
lers  and  its  own  folk  than  windy,  dusty,  smoky  Wallaroo,  for 
which  place  I  had  formed  a  very  adverse  ojjinion  ;  but,  lo  !  when 
returning  from  Moonta  there  were  no  hot  winds,  very  little 
smoke :  and  Wallaroo  Bay,  with  its  ships  and  steam-srs  lying 
at  tlie  wharf  and  at  anchor,  and  several  pretty  little  yachts 
on  the  beautiful  blue  water,  seemed  quite  another  place. 

It  was  also  a  holiday,  and  the  Yorke  Peninsula  Regatta  was 
being  held.  A  cool  southerly  breeze  was  blowing,  and  fullv 
15,000  people  were  on  the  jetty  and  shore,  while  innunierable 
picnic  parties  were  dotted  on  the  hill  overlooking  the  sea.  So 
first  impressions  are  not  always  the  ones  to  rely  on.  Sj^ecial 
trains  had  been  run  from  Kadina,  Moonta,  Port  Wakefield,  and 
other  places  that  morning,  so  the  people  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  lovely  day  for  a  day  by  the  seaside,  which  is  dear  to 
the  Australian  worker.  On  tlie  return  journey,  as  may  be  ima- 
gined, there  was  a  terrific  rush  for  the  trains  and  'busses.  Just 
as  the  last  'bus  was  starting  for  Kadina,  a  young  miner  and 
his  sweetheart  tried  to  get  places.  The  young  man  enquired, 
'Can  we  squeeze  in  here?";  but  a  jocular  passenger  replied.  "I 
think  it  would  look  better  if  you  wait  until  you  see  the  girl 
home."  The  Wallaroo  Brass  Band  is  of  exceptional  excellence, 
and  has  won  several  prizes.  There  are  32  playing  members, 
the  average  age  of  whom  is  23  years,  and  they  are  all  music 
enthusiasts.  Eight  years  ago  six  young  men  formed  a  band 
to  play  Christmas  carols,  with  a  few  second-class  instruments, 
and  now  they  own  a  complete  set  of  Boosey's  new  instruments, 
worth  £220,  and  their  music  is  greatly  enjoyed  on  the  ova] 
on  summer  nights,  where  continentals  are  frec^uently  held. 
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Moonta,  or  "Mxiuta,"  as  the  old  Cornishmen,  of  whom  there 
are  a  great  many  at  the  mines,  pronounce  it,  is  a  very  com- 
pact and  clean-looking,  prosperous  little  town.  I  may  here  re- 
mark that  the  people  living  there  have  a  very  high  opinion  of 
themselves — which  I  grant  is  a  good  thing  to  have.  The  good 
folk  of  Moonta  consider  that,  even  if  one  has  travelled  all  over 
the  world  and  not  visited  "Munta,"  they  have  really  not  con- 
cluded their  travels  to  the  full.  So  as  I  have  been  there,  and 
still  live  to  tell  the  tale,  I  can,  I  presume,  lay  claim  to  be  a 
much-travelled  woman. 

To  start  with  the  wonders  of  the  place,  I  may  tell  you 
that  it  is  really  a  very  musical  town,  and  owns  an  orchestra 
composed  of  ladies,  who  discourse  sweet  music  at  Moonta  and 
other  townships  in  the  district,  so  that  in  that  alone  Moonta 
is  certainly  unique.  They  have  a  very  good  institute,  contain- 
ing over  3,000  books,  for  which  there  are  over  1,000  subscrib- 
ers. The  President  is  Mr.  F.  J.  Gillen,  the  well-known  author 
and  authority  on  aboriginal  ways  and  customs,  and  who  is  also 
postmaster. 

The  Moonta  Mines  are  a  pleasant  walk  of  a  mile  from  the 
town,  but,  being  far  ahead  in  every  way  of  Kadina,  there  is 
a  horse-tram  frequently  running  between  the  places,  also  cabs,  at 
the  disposal  of  those  who  prefer  them.  As  already  stated,  the 
mine  was  discovered  in  1861,  which  in  20  months  proved  so 
rich  that  80,000  tons  of  ore  were  recovered  and  £64,000  dis- 
tributed as  dividends.  There  are  now  77  shafts,  and  the  levels 
measure  many  miles;  at>  one  time  1,600  men  were  employed.  The 
Moonta  and  Wallaroo  Mines  were  amalgamated  in  1890,  and  are 
still  continuing  to  give  rich  results,  and  are  a  great  source  of 
wealth  to  the  State.  The  district  has  put  out  £12,627,000 
worth  of  copper  and  paid  in  dividends  £1,830,000.  Since  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Wallaroo  and  Moonta  Mines  nearly 
£5,000,000  worth  of  copper  has  been  produced. 

The  great  cementation-heaps,  which  seem  to  lie  around 
Moonta  Minos  like  mountains,  are  coated  with  a  green- 
ish-coppery substance  of  much  value,  caused  by  the  precipita- 
tion. These  tailing'?  cover  an  area  of  over  20  acres,  and  are 
treated   by  the   new  cementation   process.      As  well   as  the  good 
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v/ages  they  get  on  these  mines,  the  miners  receive  a  bonus  as 
follows :  — When  copper  averages  over  £85  per  ton,  boring- 
macliine  and  other  contract  miners,  8s.  per  man  per  week ; 
other  employes,  as  a  general  rule,  20  per  cent,  on  standard 
wages.  Radium  was  supposed  to  have  been  discovered  a  while 
ago  at  the  Moonta  Mine,  and  there  was  great  excitement  in  the 
State  about  it.  A  portion  of  the  specimen  was  sent  to  France 
to  the  renowned  lady  scientist,  Madam  Curio,  by  our  Govern- 
ment Geologist,  Mr.  H.  Y.  L.  Brown. 

The  appearance  of  the  Moonta  Mines  is  decidedly  attrac- 
tive. They  are  so  clean  on  top,  and  all  the  machinery  looks 
so  bright  and  well  kept.  The  manager's  hovise  is  quite  a  man- 
sion, and  the  captain's  or  submanager's  houses  in  the  vicinity 
looked  decidedly  comfortable,  also  the  miners'  houses.  One 
small  row  of  miners"  dwellings  is  called  Ballarat  Row,  as  at 
the  start  of  Moonta  Mines  many  goldminers  came  from  Bal- 
larat, which  I  claim  as  my  native  city.  A  splendid  new  in- 
stitute has  recently  been  built  with  an  extra  fine  library,  for 
the  majority  of  the  Moonta  miners  are  anything  but  uncouth 
workmen,  but  reading  and  thoughtful  men  ;  and  I  was  quite 
astonished  at  the  class  of  works  I  found  on  the  bookshelves. 
The  miners  have  several  lodges  and  their  own  special  doctor, 
living  in  a  nice  cottage  close  to  the  mine.  The  members  of  one 
jjarticular  lodge,  called  the  Young  Men's  Lodge,  are  the  proud 
poss.essors  of  a  very  fine  lodgeroom  ;  v/hile  the  Druid  Lodge  is 
quite  rich,  nearly  £700  standing  to  its  credit  in  funds  and 
furniture.  There  is  a  fine  schoolhouse,  indeed,  quite  a  palatial 
building,  with  a  large  number  of  scholars.  Churches  are  well 
represented  :  the  majority  of  the  men  being  Cornish,  most  of 
them  are  Methodists,  and  Moonta  Chapel  and  a  Mission-house 
show  the  religious  feeling  for  which  the  Cornish  miner  is  pro- 
verbial. Sunday-schools  are  well  attended,  and  the  little  child- 
ren of  Moonta  seem  to  be  especially  kind  in  disposition,  as  a 
bazaar  was  recently  got  up  by  a  number  of  small  girls  to  col- 
lect funds  for  a  Christmas  treat  to  some  of  their  poorer  school- 
fellows. Mr.  Llewellyn,  wlio  opened  the  bazaar,  did  so  with  a 
silver  key,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  a  crown  composed  of 
silver  coins,  which  he  presented  to  the  little  stall-holders.     The 
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dear  little  girls,  as  the  result  of  their  effort,  were  enabled  to 
give  much  pleasure  to  some  of  the  children  of  the  district,  who 
would  otherwise  not  have  fared  as  well  as  then)selves. 

There  are  several  copper-mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Moonta — 
the  Yelta,  Hamley,  and  others,  including  the  Paramatta 
Mine,  owned  by  the  same  Company  at    the  Yelta. 


•  rLE    EN    FETE    AT    WA. 


'He    was    a     hold    iinni     irlm    first    tite    an    oyster." 

— Dean    Swift. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

Yorke      Peninsula — Yorketown — Tlie      Salt      Lakes— Corny      Point — 
Minlaton — Port    St.    Vincent — Edithbnrgh — Aixirossan. 

I  drove  from  Moonta  Bay,  Spencer  Gulf,  to  Arthurton,  a 
pretty  little  pastoral  place;  thence  to  Port  Arclrossan,  on 
Gulf  St.  Vincent,  so  fairly  crossed  the  upper  part  of  Yorke 
Peninsula,  which  is  truly  one  of  the  most  flourishing  parts  of 
South  Australia.  Its  wheat  yields  have  of  late  years  been  a 
surprise  to  everybody,  and  its  salt  lakes  are  the  means  of  a 
great  industry  being  extensively  carried  on.  Kerosine  is  also 
likely  to  become  another  valuable  industry  shortly,  for  oil  has 
been  discovered  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Peninsula,  and  the 
formation  of  the  country  strongly  indicates  petroleum  dejDosits. 
The  oily  fluid  exudes  from  the  rocks.  As  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  sea  at  high  tide  it  floats  on  it,  and  the  colder  tem- 
perature of  the  water  solidifies  it.  It  is  probable  that  large 
springs  of  kerosine  may  be  found  in  the  locality  upon  explora- 
tion  by   boring. 

Yorke  Peninsula  ia  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  Moonta, 
Wallaroo,  and  Kadina  being  on  the  northern  and  broadest 
part  of  it.  Strong  tornados  sometimes  blow  across  the 
lower  end,  and  trees  fall,  fences  come  d,own,  or  are  torn  in 
half  with  its  force,  and  whirl  through  the  air  at  great  speed. 
At  these  times  it  is  as  well  for  the  j^edestrian  or  the  driver  of 
a  vehicle  to  seek  shelter  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  Peninsula 
is  shaped  like  a  long  boot,  very  like  Italy.  Yorketown  is  right 
between  the  hollow  of  the  instep  and  the  heel,  so  receives  the 
full     force     of    the     gales     from     Gulf     St.     Vincent,     Spencer 
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Gulf,  and  Investigator  Strait.  The  easiest  way  to  go  there  is 
to  take  steamer  from  Port  Adelaide  to  Edithburg  or  Stansbury, 
which  little  town  is  noted  for  its  lime  industry,  splendid  oysters, 
and  fish  :  then  drive  on  to  Yorketown,  which  is  an  interesting 
place,  with  some  fine  buildings,  and  boasts  seven  churches,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Churcli  being  an  especially  handsome  edifice. 
There  are  two  newspapers,  some  fine  public  buildings,  business- 
places,  and  jDrivate-houses.  The  streets,  sidewalks,  and  roads 
are  exceptionally  well  kept.  I  think  tliis  is  due  to  the  large 
supply  of  limestone  obtainable.  Yorketown  is  indeed  a  very  im- 
portant and  prosperous  town,  and  the  salt  lakes  and  works  in 
Hie  district  add  much  to  the  prosperity  of  the  State.  I  very 
much  enjoyed  some  drives  to  the  lakes.  They  looked  dazzlingly 
beautiful;  the  sun  shining  on  them  seemed  to  turn  them  to  a 
mass  of  silver.  A  great  many  men  were  at  work  at  the  thriving 
salt  industry. 

The  scenery  in  this  beautiful  district  is  very  pretty,  and 
the  crops  of  wheat  in  tlie  fields  could  hardly  be  excelled  any- 
where :  but  still  the  people  are  not  satisfied,  and  wheat-cul- 
ture by  electricity  has  lately  been  tested  at  Yorketown,  and 
the  experiments  open  up  possibilities  of  wonders  that  may  be 
done  in  the  future  by  this  wonderful  power.  One  gentleman 
maintains  that  by  the  experiments  he  has  tried  with  electricity 
the  results  will  be  a  40-per-cent.  better  crop  than  ordinary. 

It  is  a  beautiful  drive  from  Yorketown  to  Corney  Point,  on 
what  I  might  term  the  little  toe  of  the  Peninsula,  and  here,  for 
a  quiet  and  cool  place,  one  could  not  find  its  equal  in  Aus- 
tralia; and  the  hot  winds,  which  are  the  terror  of  the  North, 
evidently  blow  themselves  out  before  reaching  Corney  Point.  The 
view  from  the  lighthouse  is  magnificent,  and  anyone  who  goes 
to  this  isolated  little  place  should  not  miss  seeing  it.  I  did 
not  stay  there  long,  as  there  is  no  boarding-accommodation  to 
be  got,  although  a  farmer's  homely  and  kindly  wife  offered  to 
take  me  in  for  a  few  days  as  one  of  the  family ;  but  I  returned 
to  Yorketown.  and  then  on  to  Minlaton,  which  prosperous  little 
town  is  in  a  good  farming  district,  where  wheat  seems  to  grow 
to  an  enormous  size,  son^e  of  it,  called  La  Huguenot,  attain- 
ing the  height  of  7  ft.      It  is  a  beautiful  wheat   for  hay,  and 
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Mr.  Coi'rell,  the  grower,  has  got  rid  of  the  beard  by  seLection, 
and  he  says  that  this  is  the  only  beardless  wheat  of  its  kind, 
as  far  as  he  can  learn,  in  the  world.  At  one  time  troublous 
times  seemed  in  store  for  the  Peninsula.  The  good  land  was  ex- 
hausted, and  the  wondrous  virtues  of  the  drill  and  fertilizers 
had  not  yet  been  recognized.  But  a  cliango  was  at  hand.  The 
use  of  phosphates  began  to  be  recognized.  Large  areas,  be- 
lieved to  be  worked  out,  began  to  yield  surprising  returns.  A 
large  extent  of  virgin  soil,  once  deemed  valueless,  was  brought 
under  cultivation.  A  wave  of  prosperity  bega»  to  sweep  over 
the   land,   which   is  increasing  in  form  and   volume. 

It  is  a  pleasant  drive  to  the  seaport  of  Stansbury,  the  ladies 
and  children  of  which  little  town  are  most  energetic  and  taste- 
ful, as  the  King's  Fair,  which  they  held  to  raise  funds  to  enlarge 
their  institute,  plainly  showed.  They  held  it  on  the  King's 
birthday,  and  the  hall,  being  too  small,  they  borrowed  a  farm- 
er's large  wheatshecl,  and  adorned  it  in  such  charming  and 
striking  manner  with  flags,  flowers,  and  greenery  decorations,  in- 
terspersed with  fairy  lamps,  that  the  old  wheatshed  was  trans- 
formed into  a  huge  fairy-bower.  At  night  it  was  brilliantly 
lit  by  acetyline-gas  and  looked  like  an  enchanted  cave.  A  kind 
townsman  put  on  the  gas  specially  for  them,  and  a  large  sum 
of  money  was  the  result  of  their  endeavours. 

From  Stansbury  I  drove  to  the  pleasant  little  seaport  of 
St.  Vincent,  where  the  export  of  wheat,  wool,  and  lambs  keeps 
the  fine  steamer  service  of  the  Gulf  Steamship  Company  at 
constant  work  in  the  busy  season. 

These  little  townships  and  seaports  are  all  so  pretty  that 
were  they  on  the  other  side  of  the  gulf  they  would  undoubtedly 
be  boomed  as  beauty-spots.  A  good  deal  of  the  land  is  used 
for  grazing  as  well  as  cultivation.  The  Penton  Vale  Estate  was 
lately  cut  ujd  into  blocks  for  closer  settlement,  which  will  bring 
more  people  to  the  rather  sparsely-populated  land.  In  the 
wool  season  trade  at  Port  St.  Vincent  is  extremely  brisk,  for 
the  extensive  district  of  Central  Yorke  Peninsula,  of  which  it 
is  the  nearest  port,  produces  large  quantities  of  Iambs  and  wool, 
which  are  sent  to  Port  Adelaide  from  there.  I  intended  to  take 
the   steamer  to   Ardrossan,   but   none   being  due   for  some  days, 
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and  one  being  at  the  port  for  Editliburg,  1  took  a  lovely  trip 
down  the  gulf  one  beautiful  summer's  day  for  that  place,  which 
is  the  principal  port  of  the  Peninsula,  and  I  was  very  glad 
that  1  had  not  missed  seeing  the  pretty  town,  surrounded  by 
nice  farmhouses  and  splendid  crops.  When  there  is  a  good 
rainfall,  the  wheat  in  this  limestone  country  grows  wonderfully. 
The  district  also  joroduces  large  quantities  of  eggs,  as  many  of 
the  settlers  go  in  for  poultry-farming.  Gypsum,  petroleum,  and 
other  valuable  commodities  are  found  in  the  vicinity,  while  the 
splendid  salt  lakes  and  works  are  well  worth  visiting.  Work 
is  plentiful,  and  there  are  two  large  salt  factories  working  in 
the  season.  Thousands  of  tons  of  salt  are  taken  away  by  the 
steamers,  1,600  tons  being  taken  by  one  vessel  alone,  so  you 
can  imagine  that  Editliburg  is  a  very  busy  port,  and  has  a 
greater  amount  of  business  than  any  other  on  the  Peninsula. 
Signs  of  its  jii'osperity  are  the  new  buildings  going  up  and  new 
businesses  that  are  being  opened,  so  that  Edithburg  may  be 
described  as  flourishing :  indeed,  altogether  Southern  Yorke 
Peninsula  is  on  the  high  road  to  fame  with  its  many  valuable 
jDroductions,  and  it  already  has  great  prosperity. 

In  these  days  of  electricity  and  motor-cars  the  modern  long- 
ing for  excessive  speed  is  somewhat  bewildering,  and  is  even  com- 
municated to  some  of  the  country  folks,  who  become  quite  infa- 
tuated with  the  motor  and  gay  chauffeur.  A  cook  in  a  certain 
hotel  announced  to  her  mistress  that  she  was  about  to  leave  on 
account  of  her  intended  marriage  to  a  chauffeur.  "Why,  Mary,'' 
said  the  mistress,  "this  is  somewhat  sudden."  "Yes,  mum,"  re- 
plied Mary,  "but  with  my  husband  that  is  to  be  everything  is 
sudden  ;  day  before  yesterday  we  got  acquainted,  yesterday  we 
were  engaged,  and  to-day  I  find  that  he  already  owes  me  £5." 

My  next  port  of  call  was  the  little  township  of  Ardrossan, 
where  the  fine  agricultural-implement  manufactory  of  Smith 
Bros,  is  doing  a  large  business.  Mr.  Clarence  Smith  was  the 
man  who  perfected  the  stump-jump  plough  and  started  business 
in  a  little  tin  shop  with  one  assistant  in  1880.  His  establishment 
grew  with  the  increase  and  prosperity  of  agricultural  settlement, 
and  of  late  years  with  rapid  strides.  Before  his  death  five  years 
ago  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  owning  the  most  extensive  works 
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of  the  kind  m  the  Peninsula  j)roj)er.  The  present  factory  covers 
over  three-quarters  of  an  acre.  About  70  men  are  regularly 
employed,  and  £6,000  is  annually  j)aid  for  wages.  In  manufac- 
ture the  firm  uses  wire  ropes  instead  of  ordinary  belts.  Many 
thousands  of  jiloughs  and  cultivators  have  been  turned  nut  by 
this  go-ahead  firm  during  the  last  few  years. 

The  model  homestead  of  Mr.  Correll.  who  tells  many  things 
of  interest  about  the  Peninsula,  is  a  picture,  but  time  will  only 
allow  a  few  remarks.  The  wheat  crops  looked  specially  rich, 
partly  through  the  use  of  ])h()sj)hates.  The  experiments  by  elec- 
tricity I  have  before  noted.  The  lucerne  and  sweet-clover  pad- 
docks were  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen,  and  are  chiefly  converted 
into  succulent  silage  for  future  use.  The  beautiful  cows  and  the 
sweet  cream  which  I  tasted,  the  woolly  sheep  and  little  frisky 
lambs,  the  fat  pigs  and  little  piglets,  the  model  house  and  out- 
buildings, all  gave  demonstration  of  the  excellence  of  the 
farmers   new   methods. 

I  drove  along  well-kept,  roads  from  Ardrossan,  Price.  Clin- 
ton, Kainton,  and  Cunliffe,  back  to  Kadina,  through  most  beau- 
tiful agricultural  lands,  for  this  part  of  the  Peninsula  has  co- 
vered itself  with  glory  by  its  wheat  returns.  At  Green's  Plains, 
a  few  miles  from  Cunliffe,  for  a  wager  one  man,  one  harvester, 
and  one  team  of  horses  took  off  21  acres  and  100  bags  of  wheat 
in  a  day  between  six  a.m.  and  sundown.  In  other  instances  50- 
bag  scores  with  one  machine  have  been  put  up  in  half  a  day. 
These  figures  were  a  record  for  the  district,  and  have  seldom  been 
exceeded  in  any  other. 


"Over  the   rilh,   and   the   crags,   and   the    hills, 
(Jeer  the  lakes  and  plains." 

—Shelley. 


CHAPTER   XXII. 

The      Hummocks — Bute — Snowtown — Port      Brought  on — Gladstone — 
Crystal   Brook — Beetaloo — The   Gorge — Port  Germein. 

Having  linished  my  tour  of  the  Peninsula  and  copper-mines, 
I  took  train  from  Kadina  to  Brinkworth  Junction,  cti  route  for 
Port  Pirie,  passing  through  rich  agricultural  country,  with  many 
pretty  little  townships,  some  of  which  I  feel  I  must  describe. 
The  little  township  of  Bute  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  pastoral 
and  agricultural  lands,  and  lies  between  what  is  termed  "The 
Hummocks"  (ranges)  and  tihe  sea.  The  paddocks  around  Bute 
in  summer  are  like  a  chess-board  picture  ;  they  are  laid  out  so 
evenly,  and  the  golden  grain  and  green  grass  show  a  very  nice 
effect,  while  the  pretty  farmhouses  are  more  like  villa  residences 
than  farms,  new  styles  of  building  having  evidently  superseded 
the  old-fashioned  farmhouse  in  and  around  this  district.  The 
farm-buildings,  stables,  and  machine-sheds  are  also  up-to-date, 
and  the  farmers  say  that  nowadays  the  chief  factors  of  farming 
are  phosphates  and  up-to-date  machinery.  The  settlers  are 
mostly  holders  of  large  areas,  and  as  well  as  farming  go  in  for 
lamb-raising  on  a  large  scale.  Bute  is  in  a  lovely  position  :  on 
one  side  are  the  salt  lakes,  saltbush  sheep  country,  and  on  the 
other  side  there  is  a  grand  agricultural  belt  about  fifty  miles  in 
width,  which  is  all  being  successfully  farmed.  At  the  Bute 
railway  station  80,000  bags  of  wheat  were  delivered  for  carriage 
last  harvest,  and  six  wheat-buying  firms  were  represented  in  the 
township. 

Mr.  Barr  Smith  recently  sold  part  of  his  Hummocks  Sta- 
tion, and  the  resident  farmers  quickly  bought  up  all  the  avail- 
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able  land,  and  would  not  give  strangers  any  chance  of  getting  a 
foot  in — as  they  termed  it — in  their  part  of  the  country.  At  the 
Show  held  while  I  was  there  a  most  interesting  trial  of  ploughs, 
men,  and  horses  was  given.  In  one  trial  eleven  implements  com- 
peted, to  each  of  which  a  team  of  six  or  more  great  draught 
horses  were  yoked.  It  was  a  most  inspiriting  scene.  Altogether 
over  100  horses  were  engaged  in  the  contest,  which  was  a  triple 
one,  and  judges  were  keenly  watching  ploughmen,  ploughs,  and 
teams.  The  ground  was  covered  with  stubble  and  sprinkled  with 
stumps  of  all  sizes,  but  at  the  signal  from  the  steward  the  gieat 
teams  were  whipjDed  up,  the  ploughshares  entered  the  soil,  and 
soon  made  havoc  of  stubble  and  stumps.  This  was  a  very  inte- 
resting trial  of  the  five-  and  six-furrow  stumjDJump  plough.  As 
may  be  imagined.  Show-day  is  a  great  day  at  the  township  at 
which  it  is  held.  At  Bute  everyone  seemed  happy,  jolly,  and 
contented,  and  no  wonder,  for  in  this  district  prosperity  seemed 
to  smile  from  every  field  where  the  lovely  golden  grain  waved, 
and  in  others  which  had  not  attained  maturity  the  fields  were 
a  dream  of  sparkling  green,  in  some  just  turning  to  pale  yellow, 
which  would  afterwards  turn  into  rich  gold  for  the  pi'osperous 
farmers. 

In  the  evening  a  concert  was  held,  and  'every  Jill  had  her 
Jack,"  instead  of  several  girls  coming  in  together,  as  is  often  the 
case ;  and  all  were  looking  very  happy  and  quite  prepared  to 
enjoy  themselves.  The  lovers  cast  such  admiring  glances  at  their 
sweethearts  that  I  thought  of  the  story  of  the  rector  who  made, 
no  regular  charge  for  performing  the  marriage  ceremony,  and 
on  being  asked  by  a  bridegroom  how  much  the  fee  was,  replied 
kindly,  '"Just  pay  me  whatever  you  think  it  is  worth  to  you." 
On  this  the  young  man  cast  an  adoring  look  at  his  bride  and 
murmured,  'Indeed,  sir,  I'm  not  a  millionaire!" 

My  next  stopping-place  was  the  flourishing  township  of 
Snowtown,  in  a  good  farming  and  grazing  locality,  and  eight 
miles  from  Bunbunga  Salt  Lake,  where  there  is  an  immense  sup- 
ply of  valuable  salt.  Snowtown  is  a  very  compact  place,  and 
gives  signs  of  good  business  being  done  in  all  the  business  places, 
of  which  there  are  a  great  many,  and  some  of  the  storekeepers 
are  very  enterprising  men.     This  was  my  second  visit  to  Snow- 
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town,  and  as  it  was  now  suinnier  the  surrounding  country  looked 
vei-y  different  to  wliat  it  did  when  I  was  there  in  the  winter,  for 
there  had  been  the  heaviest  fall  of  snow  ever  known  in  South 
Australia  during  tlie  night,  and  a  rare  sight  was  witnessed  at 
Snowtown  and  in  the  mountain  lands  of  the  North.  The  white 
mantle  on  Mount  Rufus  and  other  high  peaks  glistened  as 
though  covered  with  a  crystal  cap  when  t<he  sun  rose  and  threw 
his  rays  upon  them;  while  the  ranges  round  Snowtown,  \vhich 
for  the  time  seemed  quite  proud  of  its  baptism,  werte  a  truly 
novel  and  picturesque  sight. 

I  went  by  train  to  Yacka,  and  drove  from  thence  to  Port 
Broughton,  through  rich  farming  lands.  Most  of  the  wheat  pro- 
duced in  this  district  is  shipped  to  England  and  South  Africa 
from  that  port.  A  barque  was  just  leaving  with  13,373  bags  of 
the  golden  grain.  There  is  a  short  railway  line  of  ten  miles  to 
Mundoora,  and  if  the  line  was  extended  to  Yacka  Port  Brough- 
ton would  become  the  sanatorium  of  the  Middle  North,  for  it  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  healthy  spots  of  the  State.  As 
well  as  cereals,  wool,  and  cattle,  which  are  now  the  chief  produc- 
tions of  the  district,  cotton,  maize,  and  tobacco  could  be  grown 
on  the  unoccupied  land,  with  intense  culture  and  irrigation,  as 
quantities  of  water  now  run  to  wast<e  in  Spencer  Gulf  which 
should  be  conserved. 

From  Port  Broughton  to  Collinsfield.  then  to  Gulnare,  I 
drove  past  many  flourishing  farms.  I  then  took  train  to  Geoige- 
town,  which  is  a  very  quiet  township.  Thence  to  Gladstone, 
which  is  becoming  a  place  of  importance,  being  the  junction  of 
the  Port  Pirie  and  Petersburg  lines,  and  surrounded  by  some  of 
the  finest  agricultural  country  in  the  State.  On  approaching 
the  little  town  the  Gladstone  Gaol,  on  a  hill,  looms  prominently. 
This  establishment  bears  the  name  of  being  well  kept  in  many 
ways,  and  is  a  favourite  gaol  for  prisoners,  who  ask  to  be  sent 
there. 

There  is  a  fine  view  from  the  gaol  hill.  On  one  side  Mount 
Remarkable  stands  out  in  bold  relief,  Mount  Herbert  and  the 
Never  Never  Ranges  on  the  other  :  while  the  river  with  big  gum- 
trees  fringing  its  banks,  the  township  amidst  the  trees,  and  the 
different  roads  to  Terowie,  Laura,  and  Port  Pirie  winding  away 
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beyoud  form  a  complete  change  of  picture  after  the  flat  farm- 
lands I  had  lately  passed  through.  Gladstone  is  a  very  busy 
place:  long  trains  seem  to  be  going  and  coming  out  of  the  sta- 
tion all  day,  some  very  heavily  laden.  One  train  left  for  I'ort 
Pirie  while  I  was  there  with  seventy  laden  trucks,  which  I 
believe  was  a  record  long  one  :  and  4,900  trucks  of  wheat  had 
gone  through  to  the  jjort  the  week  previously.  There  are  good 
saleyards,  where  as  many  as  7,000  sheep  can  be  yarded,  and 
sometimes  sold  in  one  day,  then  drafted  to  the  city,  which 
makes  the  Gladstone  railway  station  at  the  time  a  very  lively 
place.  The  little  town  is  well  laid  out,  and  the  business  people 
seem  to  do  an  excellent  trade.  There  is  a  nice  Institute,  and 
the  Director  of  Education  has  recently  selected  Gladstong  as  one 
of  the  towns  for  a  continuation  school.  On  account  of  its  central 
position  and  exceptional  railway  facilities  it  can  easily  be 
reached  by  a  large  number  of  advanced  scholars,  to  whom  such 
a  school  is  no  doubt  a  great  boon.  The  townspeople  are  deter- 
mined to  make  Gladstone  a  very  pretty  place.  It  is  now  rich 
with  trees  and  reserves,  and  recently  new  ornamental  grounds 
were  planted  clos.e  to  the  township  with  2,500  plants  of  box- 
thorn  for  a  hedge,  while  the  inside  was  laid  out  and  planted 
most  artistically  by  about  twenty  lady  and  gentleman  enthusi- 
asts, who  met  one  afternoon  and  held  a  planting-bee  for  the 
purpose. 

From  Gladstone  I  took  train  for  Crystal  Brook,  on  the 
Port  Pirie  line.  The  journey  was  enlivened  (  0  by  the  ori- 
ginal Australian  conversation  of  three  sporting  country-bump- 
kins, it  being  a  goods  train  with  only  one  carriage  on — a  sys- 
tem which  requires  condemnation.  Their  conversation  with  re- 
ference to  ferrets,  rabbits,  and  kangaroos  became  so  strong  that 
I  was  obliged  to  remonstrate  and  ask  them  to  stop  swearing. 
One  of  them  looked  up  and  said,  "Why,  ma'am,  we  didn't  know 
we  were  swearing;  we're  so  used  to  it."  Tliis  liabit  is  a  blot  on 
many  of  our  colonial  youths  which  I  would  like  to  see  eradi- 
cated as  well  as  the  lively  rabbit.  On  arriving  at  the  township 
with  the  pretty  name  I  quickly  aliglited,  and  rather  startled 
the  guard  of  the  train  by  asking  him  to  put  out  my  luggage 
quick,  as    it    was    labelled    for    Port    Pirie.     I   enjoyed   a  quiet 
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dav  at  the  township,  and  met  some  nice  people  who  were 
going  to  Port  Germein.  and  who  drove  me  to  the  famous 
Beetaloo  Waterworks.  The  reservoir  was  full,  and,  with  its 
picturesque  surroundings,  a  magnificent  sight ;  it  contained  suf- 
ficient water  to  supply  the  large  district.  The  works  are  very 
extensive,  and  required  637  miles  of  cast-iron  pipes,  and  cost, 
nearly    a    million    sterling. 

From  thence  1  drove  to  Stone  Hut  and  Wirrabara,  thence  to 
the  Gorge,  the  su]>erb  scenery  of  which  is  delightful.  There  is 
a  forest  reserve  or  nursery  known  as  the  White  Park  at  the 
head  of  the  gully  :  it  is  a  majestic  plantation  of  pines  planted 
in  regular  rows,  and  makes  a  most  beautiful  entrance  to  the  Gorge. 
This  beautiful  place,  so  rich  in  foliage,  and  with  its  lovely 
springs,  is  very  little  known.  Imagine  a  road  in  the  valley  by 
a  beautiful  stream,  v/hich  curves  so  wonderfully  that  it  has  to 
be  crossed  twenty-four  times  in  four  miles :  then  when  you 
come  to  the  rise  what  a  scene  lies  before  you  !  At  your  feet  can 
be  seen  Port  Germein,  with  its  1,960-feet  jetty.  To  tiie  left 
lies  Port  Pirie,  with  its  enormous  smelters  enveloping  the  town 
with  smoke.  To  the  right  the  pointed  hills  of  Port  Augusta 
and  the  splendid  Flinders  Range.  Add  to  this  a  heavenly 
spring  day,  with  blue  sky  above,  blue  waters  below,  and  I  think 
you  can  imagine  it  was  a  beautiful  sight. 

Wirrabara,  before  mentioned,  is  in  a  densely-timbered 
country,  supplying  large  quantities  of  railway  sleepers  to  the 
Government,  and  there  is  an  immense  forest  reserve,  with  a 
nursery,  which  covers  altogether  fifty  square  miles,  and  will 
in  course  of  time  be  known  as  the  AVirrabara  plantation. 

Port  Germein  is  a  pretty  harbour,  surrounded  by  some  of 
the  finest  scenery  in  South  Australia.  The  pier  is  the  longest  in 
the  State,  being  one  mile  long.  The  Port  is  a  favourite  place  for 
Pirie  folks  on  holiday-times,  as  they  like  to  get  away  from  their 
own  smoky  town,  and  steamers  frequently  bring  six  or  seven 
hundred  ])eople  to  picnic  on  the  pretty  beach  and  enjoy  the 
charms  surrounding  the  place.  The  little  township  is  quiet  but 
prosperous.  The  Port  is  the  outlet  of  an  important  farming- 
district,  as  could  be  seen  as  wagon  after  wagon  filled  with 
wheat  drove  up  the  street  to  the  wharf  the  day  I  was  there, 
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to  load  t]:e  ships  waiting  to  receive  it.  It  was  a  record  day, 
and  6,164  bags  were  delivered.  The  wheatbuyers  were  in  strong 
evidence,  and  a  busy  simmer  of  excitement  pervaded  the  town- 
ship, and  animation  was  the  order  of  the  day  in  the  usually 
quiet  port :  but  this  must  often  occur,  for  last  year's  wheat 
season  a  total  of  126.000  bags  were  shipped  at  the  Port  for 
various  Adelaide  merchants  when  the  season  was  over  and  the 
beautiful  golden  grain  was  all  garnered. 

I  took  steamer  to  Port  Pirie,  a  jDleasant  trijD  across  Ger- 
mein  Bay.  This  town  is  now  a  most  important  one,  which  a 
few  years  ago  was  Cjuite  insignificant,  with  only  one  really  good 
hotel,  which,  by-the-way,  is  nearly  now  out  of  the  town,  for 
the  new  buildings — I  sliould  almost  say  new  town — all  trend 
towards  the  wharf  on  account  of  the  immense  smelting-woiks, 
which  are  the  cause  of  the  town's  prosperity.  There  are  now 
several  splendid  hotels,  and  several  small  ones,  and  everything 
in  that  line  is  quite  up-to-date.  Building  is  still  going  on  ex- 
tensively, and  if  the  silver-mines  continue  to  give  rich  yields 
the  smelting  industry  will,  of  course,  still  further  increase,  and 
Port  Pirie  will  become  a  city,  and  certainly  deserve  the  name 
that  is  now  given  to  it,  '"the  Liverpool  of  the  North."  Cer- 
tainly, as  far  as  smoke,  dust,  and  disagreeable  odours  from  the 
smelting-works  are  concerned,  it  can  at  present  bold  its  own 
against  any  place  in  Australia.  One  of  the  earliest  friends  of 
South  Australia  was  John  Pirie,  and  after  him  was  named  one 
of  the  first  three  vessels  to  leave  England  for  the  new  depen- 
dency. The  "John  Pirie"  was  subsequently  lost  in  Encounter 
Bay,  but  the  name  survives  in  Pirie  Street,  Adelaide,  and  in 
Port  Pirie,  which  flourislihig  town  was  in  those  days  at  low  tide 
a  marsh.  It  is  now  an  important  town  of  South  Australia,  its 
fine  streets,  imposing  blocks  of  buildings,  and  extensive  suburbs 
are  increasing  in  value  every  day,  while  the  business  men  of 
the  place  seem  to  be  keener  and  more  "hustling"'  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  State.  As  well  as  its  fine  hotels  the  town 
boasts  of  extensive  public  and  private  buildings,  and  many  nice 
private  houses  at  a  good  distance  from  tlie  town,  as  people  who 
can  do  so  naturally  select  sites  for  their  houses  as  far  away 
from  the  smelting-works  as  possible.     There  is  a  good  Institute 
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and  Reading-room,  with  over  35,018  volumes  in  circulation,  and 
over  12,000  newspapers  and  magazines.  The  townspeople  ai-e 
fairly  musical,  and  the  Excelsior  Brass  Band  is  in  the  pioud 
position  of  having  travelled  something  like  6,000  miles  to  com- 
pete against  bands  holding  high  reputations  in  the  sister 
States,  and  winning  many  competitions.  They  own  £300  worth 
of  instruments  and  proudly  state,  "All  paid  for." 


Pof?-T         PiRie.    — — 
A  Bird's-eve  view  of  Port  Piiie. 


''Jjihour  like   f'liis  our   inuit  supplies, 
And    tht'ij    iinisf    sioop  who    tnt'tnt    to    r/'se." 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 


-Cowper. 


Port    Pirie — Tlie   Buildings — The     People — The       Smelting  -  works — 
Laura — Jamestown — Mr.      Goyder — Yongala — Melrose — "Wilraing 
ton. 

On  payniglits  the  streets  of  Port  Pirie  are  filled  with  a 
rather  rowdy  element,  but  as  work  in  a  smelting-  or  refinery- 
works  all  the  week  must  be  terrible  for  the  workers'  nerves, 
their  little  ebullitions  are  taken  in  good  part,  and  no  great 
damage  is  done  by  them  as  a  rule.  A  fight  and  a  black  eye  fre- 
quently occur,  and  one  man  named  McTavish  thought  things 
were  very  unevenly  divided  in  this  world,  as  he  was  fined  10s. 
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in  the  Local  Court  for  assaulting  McDougal  and  giving  him  a 
black  eye,  as  the  same  McDougal  had  to  his  knowledge  at  one 
time  received  £50  from  a  Railway  Company  as  compensation 
for  a  black  eye  he  had  received  in  a   railway  accident. 

The  railway  station  is  a  large  and  imposing  building  which 
cost  £4,000,  but  the  Post  Office  is  not  much  to  boast  of,  and 
it  is  time  a  new  one  was  built.  There  is  a  flourishing  School 
of  Mines,  whose  students  have  met  with  conspicuous  successes, 
and  a  really  fine  Town  Hall.  In  breweries,  aerated-water-  and 
ice-works  Port  Pirie  is  no  whit  behind  the  times,  and  the  well- 
equipped  iceworks,  butter-factory,  and  cool-storage  accommoda- 
tion are  all  that  can  be  desired.  The  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
community  is  well  looked  after,  as  the  Anglicans,  Roman  Catho- 
lics, Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Congregationalists,  Baptists, 
Church  of  Christ,  Plymouth  Brethren,  and  the  Salvation  Army 
ail  have  one,  and  sometimes  two,  places  of  worship. 

The  gigantic  smelting-works  are  the  largest  of  their  kind 
in  the  world,  and  are  the  smelting-  and  refining-works  for  the 
great  Broken  Hill  silver-mines,  of  whose  marvels  you  have  no 
doubt  heard.     There  are  2,000  men  employed  at  the  works. 

Pottery  -  works  have  lately  been  started,  and  are  adding 
their  quota  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town.  Port  Pirie  is  the 
natural  outlet  for  the  wheat  and  other  produce  of  hundreds  of 
square  miles  of  the  best  wheat-producing  land  in  the  world ; 
added  to  this  is  the  great  trade  done  with  the  Barrier  silver- 
mines;  so  no  wonder  that  the  sight  of  the  Port  Pirie  wharf, 
with  its  thousands  of  bags  of  wheat  awaiting  shipment,  and 
the  dozens  of  steamers  and  sailing-vessels,  loading  or  ready  to 
sail  with  full  cargoes  of  wheat  and  silver-ore,  others  discharging 
cargoes  of  coal  or  coke,  is  an  invigorating  one,  and  speaks  well 
for  the  prosperity  of  that  part  of  South  Australia.  The  man 
in  the  street,  especially  the  farmer,  seems  imbued  with  cheer- 
fulness of  aspect,  as  smiling  faces  are  met  with  nearly  every 
step,  for  their  prospects  are  great,  and  their  wheat-yields  have 
been  great  also.    It  is  easy  to  smile  after  reaping  record  crops. 

About  a  mile  from  the  smelting-works  is  the  unfashionable 
suburb  where  the  working  men  reside,  called  Solomontown, 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  wisdom  of  the  dwellers  therein  get- 
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ting  as  far  away  froni  the  smelting- works  as  possible  when  not 
obliged  to  be  near  them  at  work.  A  few  smoky-green  trees  are 
occasionally  to  be  seen  there,  otherwise  Port  Pirie  and  its  suburb 
are  as  dreary-looking  as  smoke  and  chemical  fumes  can  make 
them.  The  working-men's  blocks  have  in  some  instances  little 
gardens,  but  they  cannot  be  expected  to  flourish  as  well  as  in 
other  places.  At  Solomontown  Forgan  Bros,  have  a  large  iron- 
and  brass-foundry,  which  has  been  established  27  years ;  the 
firm  does  a  large  engineering  business,  and  makes  waterjackets, 
pets,  and  other  useful  articles  for  the  great  smelting-works ; 
it  has  a  branch  business  at  Crystal  Brook,  and  altogether 
employs  over  forty  people. 


J.aiira   Township. 


I  returned  from  Port  Pirie  by  train  to  Gladstone,  and 
took  the  branch  train  to  Laura,  seven  miles  away,  arriving  at 
that  charming  little  place  in  time  for  afternoon  tea.  What  a 
dear  little  place  it  is,  beautifully  situated  near  the  Rocky  River, 
and  surrounded  by  beautiful  fruit-gardens.  The  pretty  river 
winds  its  way  from  Gladstone  to  Laura,  thence  to  the  Beetaloo 
Waterworks,  which  are  only  five  miles  away,  so  anyone  wishing 
to  see  the  reservoir  will  find  it  better  to  go  direct  by  train  to 
Laura,  unless  he  wishes  to  tour  the  country  beyond,  as  I  did. 
In   the   hot  summer  weather   the  Laura  folk   seek  coolniess  and 
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seclusion  by  driving  to  the  reservoir  or  the  sliady  retreats  of 
the  Wirrabara  Forest.  I  was  sorry  to  leave  the  pretty  little 
township,  where  everything  around  seemed  to  be  in  the  pink 
of  condition ;  but,  like  Jo,  I  had  to  move  on.  As  I  did  not 
wish  to  return  the  same  way  as  I  came  I  drove  over  to  Cal- 
towie,  and  joined  the  train  there.  Another  eight  miles  brought 
me  to  Jamestown,  which  place  I  had  often  heard  spoken  of  as 
the  prettiest  little  town  in  the  State.  I  certainly  will  give 
it  second  place,  and  found  it  very  prosjjerous.  The  streets  are 
lined  with  avenues  of  gum-trees,  and  beautiful  park-lands  sur- 
round the  busy  town.  A  splendid  flour-mill,  butter  factory, 
and  tomato-sauce  factory  are  in  full  swing,  and  in  fact  I  found 
Jamestown,  all  that  it  had  been  described  to  me.  A  straw- 
berry fete  was  on  in  connection  with  the  pretty  little  Anglican 
Church,  and  the  jDCople  entered  into  the  competitions  with 
great  fervour.  The  voting  -  competition  for  the  most  popular 
lady  caused  some  heartburnings,  I  believe,  a  solicitor's  wife  hav- 
ing the  highest  number.  The  guessing  for  the  weight  of  a  live 
-sheep  caused  mnch  fun.  These  and  other  harmless  amusements, 
combined  with  strawberries  and  cream,  music  by  the  young 
ladies  of  the  choir,  and  the  popular  shooting-gallery,  made  up 
a  galaxy  of  amusement  which,  combined  with  the  rural  sur- 
roundings of  the  town,  seemed  almost  to  give  one  a  taste  of 
Arcadia. 

The  Jamestown  Hospital  is  a  noted  institution,  and  people 
come  long  distances  to  be  treated  there  if  possible,  sometimes 
waiting  for  weeks  before  they  can  be  admitted.  They  have 
much  faith  in  the  doctor,  who  is  a  very  kind  and  skilful  sur- 
geon ;  the  nurses  are  all  well  spoken  of,  and  Jamestown  Hospi- 
tal seems  to  be  an  ideal  place  for  a  sick  mortal.  A  drive  of  five 
miles  from  the  town  brings  one  to  the  forest  reserve  of  Bundaleer. 
South  Australia  was  the  first  State  of  the  Commonwealth  to 
establish  State  forests.  The  early  settlers  had  been  allowed  to 
use  native  timber  so  lavishly  that  it  was  seen  that  if  something 
were  not  done  the  forests  of  South  Australia,  which  were  always 
of  rather  limited  extent,  would  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Consequently,  in  1873,  a  Forest  Act  was  made  law,  and  in 
1875  a  State-forest  system  inaugurated,  and  thousands  of  acres 
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of  land  set  apart  for  tree-planting  and  conservation  of  the  natu- 
ral timber.  Pines  have  been  planted  in  such  numbers  that 
now  we  have  many  splendid  pine  plantations  in  different  parts 
of  the  State. 

Goyder's  line  of  rainfall  is  often  quoted,  and  signifies  an 
imaginary  line  separating  the  dry  from  the  wet  districts  of 
South  Australia.  The  line  extends  some  hundreds  of  miles. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Goyder,  CM  G.,  was  first  Chief  Clerk  in  the  Lands 
Office.  He  rose  to  be  Assistant  Surveyor-General,  Deputy  Sur- 
veyor-General, and  finally,  in  1861,  was  appointed  Surveyor- 
Ceneral,  which  position  he  honourably  filled  until  1894,  when 
he  resigned  office.  In  the  execution  of  his  official  duties  Mr. 
Ooyder  rode  over  30,000  miles  of  the  pastoral  lands  of  the 
State,  and  made  such  keen  observations  at  the  time  that  his 
""line"  is  now  j^i'overbial.     He  died  at  Echunga  in  1898. 

From  Jamestown  to  Yongala,  which  little  township  has 
risen  to  fame  by  producing  cauliflowers  weighing  12  lb.  each, 
and  other  splendid  vegetables,  in  what  was  once  barren  and 
fruitless  ground  :  but  phosphates  and  hard  woi'k  have  brought 
the  land  to  such  a  state  of  cultivation  as  to  be  able  to  produce 
what  might  almost  be  called  Bonanza  vegetables.  The  fox  has 
been  a  great  trial  to  people  in  this  district ;  frequently  farmers 
have  gone  out  and  found  several  of  their  choicest  lambs  lying 
dead  in  the  paddock  v/ith  their  tongues  eaten  out.  It  was 
thought  time  to  have  a  crusade  against  Reynard,  with  the  re- 
sult that  several  foxes  v/ere  run  to  earth  ;  and  near  Petersburg, 
six  miles  from  Yongala,  one  of  the  crusaders  saw  several  fox 
puppies,  as  they  are  called,  gambolling  about  in  a  grass  pad- 
dock in  a  most  playful  manner  ;  when  he  approached  they  dis- 
appeared down  a  burrow,  which  he  dug  out,  and  seven  little 
foxes  and  their  mother  soon  had  their  last  gambol,  and  father 
fox  became  widowed  and  childless,  and  haunting  the  spot  for  a 
sign  of  his  lost  ones  soon  became  the  prey  of  the  crusader's  gun. 

And  now  my  wanderings  again  took  me  away  from  the 
railway.  I  do  like  to  sit  behind  a  pair  of  good  horses ;  so  away 
through  the  agricultural  country  and  farms  of  the  Upper  North, 
passing  several  small  townships,  until  I  came  to  Booleroo, 
which   place   many   years   ago   was,   so   a   resident   told    me,    one 
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of  the  most  barren  parts  in  the  State;  now  pretty  trees  adorn 
it,  and  the  good  style  of  buildings,  well-laid-out  roads,  and  plan- 
tation of  forest-trees  which  are  flourishing  well  redeem  it  from 
its  former  barren  name.  The  townspeople  are  very  musical,  and 
have  an  orchestra  that  is  quite  renowned  in  the  district.  A 
strong  Literary  Society,  of  which  many  of  the  members  are 
famous  in  debate,  and  a  nicely-appointed  Institute  Hall  are  the 
means  of  providing  amusement  for  a  rather  out -back  township. 

Dairying  is  the  principal  industry.  On  account  of  the  dry 
years  wheat-growing  is  rather  uncertain,  and  even  dairying  is 
really  only  profitable  during  the  winter  months.  But  if  the 
Pekina  irrigation  scheme,  which  is  talked  about,  is  carried 
through  it  would  be  a  boon  and  a  blessing  to  the  farmers  in  the 
dry  North.  From  Booleroo  I  drove  to  charming  little  Melrose, 
nestling  like  a  jewel  near  the  grassy  bosom  of  Mount  Remark- 
able, the  highest  mountain  in  the  district,  being  3,178  feet  high; 
great  rugged  trees  grow  on  the  mount,  which  is  well  named. 
Melrose  is  a  quaint,  old-fashioned,  little  place,  and  the  vivid 
green  setting  of  the  surrounding  hills  and  dales,  with  the 
sparkling  streams  that  flow  from  the  mount,  give  one  quite  a 
surprise  when  at  only  a  comparatively  short  distance  away  quite 
a  different  aspect  is  to  be  seen.  Melrose  at  one  time  was  termed 
sleepy  hollow,  but  the  poor  little  place  was  then  suffering  from 
drought.  It  has  now  recovered,  and  being  such  a  charming 
place,  with  beauteous  surroundings,  I  hope  a  long  spell  of  pros- 
perity will  soon  overtake  it,  with  its  crystal  brooks,  green-wooded 
slopes,  gnarled  gum-trees,  and  kind-hearted  people.  Mount  Re- 
markable Station,  wh'ere  thousands  of  sheep  are  annually  shorn, 
is  a  very  fine  property;  there  were  several  wool-students  there 
who  were  v'ery  thoughtful  fellows,  and  an  old  wool-roller  having 
fallen  on  evil  days  in  his  old  age,  they  got  up  a  concert  for  his 
benefit  in  the  hall  at  Melrose,  and  made  a  good  sum  by  it,  with 
which  they  were  able  to  gladden  the  heart  of  the  destitute  man. 

It  is  the  same  all  over  Australia.  If  anyone  is  ill  and -in 
want,  and  our  colonial  boys  or  girls  are  appealed  to  for  help, 
they  will  rally  up  in  true-blue  style,  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel,  and  raise  a  fund  to  help  in  a  very  short  time.  I  am 
always  proud   of   being   an   Australian,  but  these  affairs  that   I 
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so  often  come  across  make  me  more  so,  and  I  feel  jjleased  that 
I  was  born  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Southern  Cross.  Pic- 
turesque Dorrington  Park  is  the  usual  place  where  picnics  and 
outdoor  amusements  are  held,  and  a  Sunday-school  picnic  being 
held  on  the  day  I  was  there,  I  walked  over  to  it,  and  never  saw 
a  sweeter  spot  or  a  happier-looking  lot  of  children  than  those 
little  Melrose  boys  and  girls  on  that  bright  and  sunny  day. 

In  1856  the  County  of  Frome  was  without  any  minister, 
even  at  Melrose,  which  was  the  principal  township  in  those  days. 
Shepherds  made  up  most  of  the  ])opulation  out-back,  and  if 
one  of  them  died  his  employer  had  to  send  a  special  messenger  to 


Waitiu-;    til 
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Clare,    160    miles    distant,    to    give    information    of    the    death. 
Failing  to  do  this  a  penalty  was  exacted   of  £10. 

Onward,  happy  traveller,  to  fresh  fields  and  pas- 
tures new — in  this  case  to  Wilmington,  through  Horrocks  Pass. 
The  dairy-farmers  were  having  a  good  time,  for  the  cows  lying 
about  on  the  short,  thick  grass  on  the  banks  of  the  creeks, 
under  the  shade  of  the  gum-trees,  seemed  to  be  models  for  an 
artist,  and  the  managers  of  the  butter   factories  in  the  district 
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said  tliat  tliey  liad  never  had  such  rich  cream  sent  in  for  their 
butter-making  before.  The  dairying  industry  at  Wilmington 
is  very  flourishing,  and  the  quantity  of  milk  brought  to  the  but- 
ter factory  in  carts  from  Mount  Brown,  Pinda,  TTammond, 
Spring  Creek,  and  other  townshij^s  in  the  height  of  the  season 
tells  a  wondrous  tale.  A  good  deal  of  this  prosperity  is  due  to 
a.  plentiful  water-supply,  which  Wilmington  has  when  other 
townships  in  the  North  are  almost  suffering  from  a  water-famine. 
How  is  it,  you  will  ask;  that  that  township  is  so  favoured  ? 
Simply  because  water-pipes  are  laid  on  from  Spring  Creek 
which  bring  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  into  the  township.  The 
Wilmington  butter  factory  is  making  great  progress,  and  the 
large  quantity  which  is  turned  out  weekly  finds  ready  pur- 
chasers. Farmers  now  realize  that  this  part  of  the  country  is 
not  good  for  producing  wheat,  and  they  have  gone  in  largely 
for  lamb-raising  as  well  as  dairying.  Some  of  the  lambs  are 
prime  for  freezing;  a  grazier,  with  a  lambing  of  100  per  cent., 
had  just  sold  at  lis.  9d.  each  cash,  while  the  ewes  made  63.  per 
head,  or  equal  to  3s.  per  acre  on  his  £l-an-acre  land,  which 
seems  to  be  much  better  than  wheat-growing  on  dry  land. 

On  the  foothills  of  the  Flinders  Range,  between  Wilming- 
ton and  Quorn,  there  is  plenty  of  water,  for  hundreds  of  creeks 
empty  their  swirling  torrents  from  the  great  bold  peaks,  and 
wheat  crops  are  there  well  developed.  Wilmington  was  for- 
merly called  Beautiful  Valley.  The  district  is  outside  Goyder's 
rainfall  line,  and  yet  some  years  has  yielded  very  good  har- 
vests. The  hot  weather  that  Adelaide  people  grumble  so  much 
at  out  is  to  the  farmer  in  these  joarts  ideal  weather  for  har- 
vesting, and  he  hopes  for  the  heat  to  continue  until  all  his 
crops  are  in  the  bag.  To  supply  the  dwellers  in  Wilmington 
with  vegetables  John  Chinaman  has  settled  there,  and  his  gar- 
den is  an  object-lesson,  with  its  splendid  celery,  tomatoes,  let- 
tuce, and  other  greenstuff  welcome  to  us  in  summer  for  lunch 
in  place  of  heavy  food.  Fruit-gardens  are  also  to  be  seen  flou- 
rishing around  many  of  the  houses.  Some  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors in  the  district  go  in  for  cattle-  and  sheep-breeding  as 
well  as  dairying,  and  to  further  show  that  Wilmington  is  a 
progressive  place,   there   is  the   large   foundry   of   Mr.    Dignan, 
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who  makes  a  special  kind  of  reaper  suitable  for  the  district,  for 
for  which  he  has  a  large  demand,  also  sending  them  as  far  afield 
as  Queensland  and  Western  Australia.  There  is  a  specially  nice 
Institute  in  the  township,  and  the  people  seem  to  be  an  intel- 
lectual class  of  country-folk.  Many  of  them  welcome  the  stran- 
ger from  the  City  with  a  kindness  and  heartiness  quite  over- 
whelming, while  the  beatity  of  the  country  comes  as  a  surprise 
to  one  who  looked  for  the  dry  and  arid  North.  The  great  gum- 
trees  are  a  picture  in  themselves,  and  the  sheep-  and  cattle- 
stations,  where  life  is  so  free,  unconstrained,  and  yet  so  genuine, 
is  such  a  change  from  everyday  life  that  I  left  that  part  of  the 
country  with  much  regret 
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Port    Augusta — Ostrich    Farm — Dry    Seasons — Quorn — Hawker — The 
Bush — 'Ihe  Blinman  Mine — Leigh's  Creek — The  Coal — Tarcoola. 


'IJE  drive  to  Port  Augusta  was 
delightful.  With  fine  weather, 
smiling  country,  and  sleek  horses, 
I  started  early  one  morning  for 
that  fine  natural  harbour  which  is 
the  gateway  to  the  interior  of  our 
Continent,  and  from  whence  goes 
the  telegraph-line  to  Port  Darwin, 
north,  and  another  one,  via  Eucla, 
to  Kalgoorlie,  iir  Western  Aus- 
tralia. It  is  also  the  starting-point  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railway,  which 
leads  to  Quorn,  thence  to  Hawker, 
Hergott  Springs,  and  Oodnadatta, 
miles  from  Adelaide,  and  the  present  end  of  the 
which     will     some     day — land-grant      system     or     other- 
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wise — be  taken  right  on  to  Port  Darwin  at  the- 
extreme  north  of  our  great  Australian  continent.  But 
to  return  to  Port  Augusta,  named  after  the  consort  of  King 
William  IV.  Steamers  are  in  direct  communication  with  Port 
Adelaide,  calling  at  all  the  intermediate  ports  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  it  must  be  a  very  pleasant  and  entertaining  sea  trip. 
The  exports  from  the  port  are  varied  and  rich  :  wool,  wheats 
flour,  copper  ore,  copper,  hides,  skins,  tallow,  and  ostrich  fea- 
thers—for the  splendid  ostrich-farm  is  a  feature  of  Port 
Augusta  district,  and  no  one  should  go  there  without  seeing  it. 
With  reference  to  farming,  as  Whitcomb  Riley,  the  Ameri- 
can poet,  wrote — 

"It  ain't  no  use  to  grumble  and  complain  ; 
Its  jest  as  cheap  and  easy  to  rejoice ; 
When  God  sorts  out  the  weather  and  sends  rain, 
Wy,   rain's  my  choice." 

But  nowadays  in  the  dry  seasons  land  can  be  utilized  that  at 
one  time  without  plenteous  rains  was  a  source  of  great  anxiety 
to  the  fanning  community,  in  spite  of  the  optimism  of  many  of 
them.  Sheep  are  put  to  feed  in  the  stubbles  and  fallow-land,, 
and  are  useful  in  clearing  the  soil  of  wild  oats  and  other  grasses. 
Then  the  farmers  now  sow  the  seed  with  the  aid  of  a  drill,  and 
plentifully  enrich  the  soil  with  chemical  manures  or  superphos- 
phates, in  consequence  of  which  the  fields  have  yielded  double 
their  previous  returns  of  wheat  and  hay.  It  is  estimated  that 
1,385,000  acres  of  land  in  the  State  have  been  treated  thus  in 
special  areas. 

The  town  of  Port  Augusta  was  at  one  time  a  flourishing 
one,  but  of  late  years  has  been  very  quiet;  but  there  is  every 
prospect  of  its  soon  becoming  a  place  of  much  importance. 
The  peojDle  are  anxiously  looking  out  for  the  advent  of  the 
railway-line  to  Western  Australia.  It  is  also  purposed  to 
shortly  erect  smelters  at  Port  Augusta,  which  means  the  re- 
establishment  of  that  portion  of  the  seaboard  as  a  commercial 
centre  of  note,  as  large  quantities  of  copper  would  probably  be 
sent  down  from  the  Far  North,  where  there  are  many  mines, 
whose  prospects  of  becoming  payable  are  dependent  upon  the 
market  value  of  that  mineral;  and  then  there  would  be  very  little 
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to  block  the  way  to  Port  Augusta  becoming  a  shipping  rival  to 
Port  Pirie.  There  are  some  splendid  places  for  boating  and  fishing 
not  far  from  the  town,  and  some  lovely  drives — one  in  parti- 
cular, where  a  magnificent  view  of  the  fringe  of  great  Central 
Australia  calls  forth  expressions  of  delight  from  those  who  ride 
or  drive  to  it.  There  are  many  splendid  stations  in  the  district, 
and  Coondambo  Station,  which  consists  of  833  miles  of  salt- 
bush  country  held  under  a  42-years'  lease  fronr  1902,  was,  with 
21,000  sheep,  105  cattle,  and  40  camels,  and  the  station  plant, 
recently  sold  for  £19.000. 

From  Port  Augu&ta  through  tlie  lovely  and  romantic  Pichi- 
richi  Pass  to  Quorn  is  not  quite  25  miles  ;  but  I  was  now  235 
miles  from  Adelaide,  and  the  weather,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
was  hot.  The  railway  jDorters  through  the  whole  trip  liad  been 
extremely  kind  and  helpful  to  me,  never  looking  for  any  reward 
for  doing  so.  I  often  contrasted  them  with  the  porters  in  Erg- 
land  and  on  the  Continent  ;  but  they,  of  course,  get  such  small 
pay  that  tips  ai'e  really  necessary  for  them  to  make  up  a  good 
weeks  wages.  A  mean  man  who  had  travelled  a  good  deal 
tipped  with  a  penny  a  porter  in  England  who  was  carrying  his 
luggage,  but  discoursing  freely  about  the  beautiful  scenery  he 
had  lately  seen,  and  how  the  sun  rose  tipping  the  hills  with  gold, 
was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  porter  remarking  in  a  forlorn 
voice,  "Them  "ills  was  luckier  than  us  porters,  wasn't  they. 
Mister  V 

Quorn  is  a  nice  little  town,  and  the  people  are  a  friendly 
class.  The  night  of  my  arrival  a  fancy-dress  ball  was  on  at  the 
hall,  which  was  very  tastefully  decorated  with  flowers,  ever- 
greens, and  Chinese  lanterns ;  the  refreshment  tables  were 
really  artistically  set  and  decorated  also,  and  the  fancy  dresses 
of  the  ladies  wei'e  tasteful  and  pretty.  Wanting,  of  course,  to 
see  everything  on  my  travels,  I  had  a  good  look  at  them, 
although  but  a  stranger.  The  ladies  were  only  too  pleased  to 
be  admired  by  anyone  from  the  City.  The  people  in  Quorn 
appear  to  thoroughly  enjoy  life,  much  jollity  seems  to  go  on 
in  most  parts  of  the  little  town,  and  they  are  so  cordial  in  their 
ways  and  kind  in  their  manner.  This  style  is  not  confined  to 
the  townspeople  only,  but,  as  the  following  will  show,  kindness 
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is  a  very  strong  point  in  the  local  police  force.  One  morning  a 
woman  arrived  by  train  with  two  children — a  boy  of  12  and 
a  girl  of  8 — and  having  no  money  to  continue  by  train,  started 
to  walk  for  Parachilna,  <n  route  for  Blinman,  where  the  poor 
woman  had  a  lad  of  18  years  employed  on  the  mine.  The 
mounted  constable  at  Quorn,  knowing  the  terrible  journey  they 
would  have  to  make,  followed  and  overtook  the  travellers  at 
Willochra  cottages,  some  miles  from  Quorn.  They  were  all 
tired  and  exhausted  through  their  tramp  in  the  heat,  and  on 
enquiry  he  found  she  had  been  turned  out  of  her  home  in  Port 
Augusta  by  the  agent  of  the  landlord,  and  that  her  husband  had 
left  some  days  previously  carrying  his  swag  to  Blinman.  The 
constable,  by  means  of  the  telephone,  obtained  permission  to 
send  the  travellers  on  by  the  North  train,  thereby  probably 
saving  their  lives,  as  the  heat  was  intense  and  there  are  neither 
houses  nor  water  along  the  route  :  in  fact,  not  even  the  slightest 
shelter  for  miles  at  a  stretch. 

Quorn  has  its  tennis-court  and  a  fine  team  of  players,  and 
friendly  games  are  often  played  against  the  Hawker  Club,  whose 
members  are  also  most  enthusiastic  at  the  game.  The  sheep 
and  cattle-markets  frequently  have  very  large  sales,  2,500 
sheep  and  as  many  cattle  and  horses  being  sometimes  put  up  at 
one  sale. 

Copper  was  found  20  miles  from  Quorn  last  year,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  property,  which  is  a  valuable  one,  will  pro- 
duce good  results  ;  if  this  happens  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for 
Quorn,  and  make  it  a  very  lively  town.  Rich  copper  in  con- 
junction with  heavy  golden  wheat  crops  would  be  the  making 
of  a  much  poorer  place  than  Quorn,  whose  wide  valleys  look 
the  picture  of  pastoral  beauty,  while  its  surroundings  of  great 
rugged  hills  and  splendid  gum-trees  form  a  scene  of  magnitude 
and    beauty. 

Hawker,  forty  miles  from  Quorn,  is  in  a  somewhat  warm 
district.  The  people  are  really  nice,  in  fact  it  seems  that  the 
further  one  gets  away  from  the  city  the  nicer  one's  fellow-crea- 
tures appear  to  be  ;  or  is  it  that  one  feels  somewhat  lonely  and 
inclined  to  be  more  sociable  than  usual  ?  As  the  train 
goes  to  Hawker  only  twice  a  week  a  railway  motor-car  has  been 
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arranged  for  every  Wednesday  from  Quorn,  to  return  there  on 
the  Thursday  morning,  and  the  people  are  all  quite  delighted 
at  the  Railways  Commissioner  arranging  it  so  satisfactorily,  as 
an  agitation  had  been  going  on  with  regard  to  it  for  some  time, 
and  communication  with  the  City  only  twice  a  week  made  them 
feel  somewhat*  isolated.  Quantities  of  wheat  are  sent  to  market 
from  Hawker,  and  if  labour  were  not  so  scarce  a  great  deal  mere 
could  be  sent  than  the  20,000  bags  which  had  just  been  dis- 
patched by  train,  and  which  was  only  part  of  the  harvest ; 
magnificent  yields  are  quite  usual  in  this  district,  as  the  de- 
scription of  some  heads  of  wheat  lately  sent  down  to  the  Rev. 
Henry  Howard  showed.  Some  of  the  heads  were  at  least  nine 
or  ten  inches  in  length,  and  200  separate  grains  of  wheat  were 
counted  on  one  of  them.  Agriculturally  speaking,  while  at 
Hawker  I  was  in  what  was  called  the  doubtful  wheat-region, 
but  with  much  of  that  kind  of  grain  there  would,  I  think,  be  very 
little  doubt  about  a  rich  harvest. 

The  stock  for  the  western  plains  joass  through  Hawker, 
and  it  is  a  great  sight  to  see  hundreds  of  splendid  cattle  drink- 
ing at  the  watering-places  there.  There  is  no  regular  stcck- 
road  to  the  plains,  and  they  have  to  travel  for  miles  and  miles 
over  Crown  lands.  The  names  of  the  stations  to  which  they 
travel  are :  Kalioota,  South  Gap,  Arcoona,  Pernatty,  and  others. 
It  has  lately  been  proposed  to  make  a  direct  stock  route  to  the 
stations,  which  would  be  of  great  convenience  to  stock-owners, 
and  benefit  to  the  town  of  Hawker. 

In  these  far-off  places  one  often  sees  splendid  types  of  Aus- 
tralian manhood,  and  I  have  come  across  many  a  "white  man," 
and  woman  also,  in  my  travels,  whom  it  has  been  a  great  plea- 
sure to  meet — but  there,  mostly  all  Australians,  "men,  wo- 
men, or  horses,  are,"  to  quote  from  A.  B.  Paterson,  "white  when 
they're  wanted,"  and  tales  of  bush  heroism  are  of  frequent  oc- 
currence. Where  can  braver  men  be  found  than  our  bush 
coachdrivers  ?  I  have  travelled  on  many  a  bush  track  through 
our  continent,  and  personally  seen  great  acts  of  valour.  A 
driver  who  will  take  a  coach,  and  sometimes  partly  half -broken 
horses,  over  some  of  the  bush  roads  on  a  dark  night,  sometimes 
on  a  waterless  stage,  other  times  through   flooded   creeks,  and, 
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worse  still,  through  tracks  wliere  great  bushfires  are  raging, 
calls  for  admiration ;  at  those  times  passengers  probably  shirk 
the  journey,  and  wait  for  a  more  propitious  time  ;  but  the  back 
blocks  coachman  goes  on,  for  His  Majesty's  mails  must  be  deli- 
vered in  spite  of  drought,  Hood,  or  fire.  And  our  bush  women  ; 
often,  with  the  exception  of  their  little  children,  they  are  left 
alone  for  days  in  the  lone  bush,  their  husbands  being,  perhaps, 
employed  miles  away  wood-splitting  or  in  other  occupations. 

Then  the  great  teams  of  bullocks,  horses,  and  wagons  which 
sometimes  travel  through  the  bush,  for  wliich  the  near-side  leader 
is  usually  a  splendid  animal,  and,  as  Will  Ogilvie  sings  of  him — 

'•Just  a  whisper   tiom  his  master  and  he  leans  upon  the  weight. 
And  the  twenty  browns  behind  him  touch  the  collar  when  he  moves. 
So  they  open  up  the  .iourney;  and  he  starts  his  long  rough  journey- 
Over  iiinrty   miles  of  noonday,   and  tlie  evenings  in   l)ptween." 


And  the  children.  The  following  true  snake  story  will 
show  their  bravery  and  fortitude: — 'Two  children  were  out 
in  the  bush  chopping  wood  when  the  younger  boy,  aged  seven, 
was  bitten  by  a  snake.  His  brother,  aged  nine,  sucked  the 
wound,  and  then  cut  out  the  piece  with  his  knife,  afterwards 
carrying  the  little  fellow  home  on  his  back,  a  distance  of  four 
miles.  The  bitten  child  was  cjuite  unconscious  when  they  reach- 
ed home,  but  subsequently  recovered."  Just  imagine  that  nine- 
year-old    boy    carrying   and     dragging     his   brother   home,    after 
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rough-doctoring  him,  as  he  had  seen  others  do  under  the  same 
circumstances.  What  a  resourceful  brave  boy — the  makings  oi 
an  heroic  man. 

The  next  place  of  interest  on  the  Great  Northern  Line 
is  Parachilna,  where,  if  one  wishes  to  go  to  see  the  Blinman 
Mine,  which  is  situated  in  the  Flinders  Range,  about  2,000  ft. 
above  the  Parachilna  plains,  and  distant  272  miles  from  Ade- 
laide, and  about  .112  north-north-east  from  Port  Augusta,  they 
leave  the  train  and  travel  by  horse  and  buggy  through  the  bush 
for  several  miles,  and  then  a  surprise  awaits  them.  The  smoke 
of  the  smelters  has  now  arisen,  and  the  hum  of  machinery  now 
breaks  the  eternal  stillness  of  the  lonely  bush,  while  the  welcome 
sound  of  the  clanging  hammer  or  drill  tells  a  tale  of  prosperity 
and  gladness.  The  great  Blinman  copper-mine  belongs  to- 
what  is  called  the  Tasmanian  Copper  Co.,  but  it  is  known  to- 
be  an  English  syndicate,  the  shareholders  of  which  are  some 
of  the  richest  men  in  the  world.  There  are  no  shares  held 
in  South  Australia.  Originally  it  started  with  the  Rosebery 
Mine,  in  Tasmania,  thence  taking  its  name.  The  Company  is 
very  powerful,  and  a  master-mind  has  worked  out  the  scherrie. 
The  Company  possesses  3G  properties,  including  Blinman,  Slid- 
ing Rock,  Mountain  of  Light,  Yudananiutana,  Cutaway,  Lady 
Falmer,  Mount  Borley,  Four-mile,  Jubilee,  O'Loughlin's,  Vic- 
tory, Weedna,  Nicholls  Nob,  Last  Chance,  Great  Mount  Lynd- 
hurst,  Warra  Warra.  and  Warra  Warra  West. 

Already  this  Company  has  spent  about  £500,000  in  South 
Australia.  It  pays  the  railways  from  £13,000  to  £14,000  in 
railway  freight,  employs  over  400  men,  besides  80  teams  of  10 
horses  each,  and  from  350  to  500  camels,  and  has  a  wage-sheet 
of  between  £8,000  and  £10,000  a  month.  In  addition  to  that 
it  spends  thousands  yearly  in  materials  and  supplies.  On  mines 
away  from  Blinman  about  150  men  are  employed,  and  they 
jDurchase  about  400  tons  of  ore  a  month  from  outside  shows. 

About  22  miles  farther  on  comes  Beltana,  where  there  are 
more  copper-mines  ;  thence  to  Leigh  Creek,  through  salt,  cot- 
ton, and  blue-bush  country,  growing  on  ironstone  plains,  and 
consequently  a  very  nourishing  food  for  stock.  A  change  of 
scene  is    now   opened    up   to   the    traveller's   eye.        Undulating 
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plains  bounded  by  ranges  of  splendid  hills ;  great  dry  rocky 
water-courses,  which  plainly  show  where,  at  flood-time,  immense 
bodies  of  water  swept  through  them  from  the  Alpine-looking 
hills  ;  and  in  the  ranges  enormous  gum-trees,  stand  their  ground 
proudly,  in  company  with  flowering  acacia,  stately  pines,  and 
perfumed  sandalwood,  monarchs  of  all  they  survej'  in  the  great 


Donkey  Team  on  the  Koad  to  Blinman. 

lone   land,    which    is    now    fast    changing    to    the    busy    hum    of 
civilization. 

The  Leigh  Creek  Coal-mine  is  about  five  miles  from  the 
township,  and  is  connected  with  the  railway-line.  It  is  the 
property   of   the   Tasmanian   Copper   Co.,   and   is   in   charge   of 
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a  very  smart  manager.  If  Leigh  Creek  Mine  in  the  future 
comes  up  to  expectations,  it  will  mean  a  lot  to  South  Aus- 
tralia, for  it  is  the  only  coal-mine  of  note  in  the  State,  and 
with  so  many  copper-mines  around  the  value  of  the  large  quan- 
tity of  coal  required  for  the  engines  can  be  understood,  so 
that  in  the  future  Leigh  Creek  township  may  develop  into  a 
second  Newcastle.  At  present  it  is  not  a  great  township ;  but 
there  is  a  very  comfortable  hotel,  and  one  must  make 
the  best  of  everything  when  travelling  in  the  backblocks.  One 
thing  about  these  places  is  the  energy  that  everyone  seems  to 
be  possessed  of  in  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply.  Their  talk 
is  on  cojjper  or  coal.  No  doubt  visions  of  huge  fortunes  have 
something  to  do  with  this ;  and  then  the  air  of  the  North 
is  most  invigorating,  except  in  tlie  real  hot  summer-time;  then 
people  subside  a  bit,  no'  doubt.  In  a  line,  but  a  good  many 
miles  distant  from  Leigh  Creek,  is  Lake  Fronie,  with  hundreds 
of  little  creeks  running  from  it,  enriching  the  country  around. 
In  this  district  there  are  many  copper-mines,  and  little  town- 
ships are  springing  up  with  amazing  rapidity.  Teamsters  use 
donkeys  chiefly  for  their  waggons,  and  it  is  rather  quaint  to 
see  about  40  of  these  patient  and  obstinate  little  animals  drag- 
ging the  heavy  loads  of  ore  to  the  railway  station. 

Many  of  the  creeks  which  run  from  Lake  Frome  fall  into 
the  Warioka,  which  flows  from  tiawker  through  hundreds  of 
miles  of  mining  and  ricli  pastoral  couiitry  to  the  famous  Inna- 
mincka  Station,  on  the  Barcoo  River,  and  then  continues  its 
course  to  the  great  ITaddon  Downs  Station,  and  thence  to 
Queensland.  On  the  western  side  lies  the  great  Lake  Torrens 
and  the  splendid  lagoons,  also  Lakes  Gairdner,  Everard,  and 
Harris  ;  and  within  a  few  miles  are  the  Tarcoola  goldfields,  250 
miles  from  Port  Augusta  and  559  miles  from  Adelaide.  A 
few  miles  from  the  lakes  mentioned  is  the  suggested  route  for 
the  great  railway  from  Port  Augusta  to  Kalgoorlie,  Western 
Australia,  that  Sir  John  Forrest  has  so  much  at  heart,  and 
which  will,  no  dovibt,  in  the  future  be  an  accomplished  fact. 

Tarcoola  has  produced  a  good  deal  of  that  precious  metal, 
gold,  the  Blocks  Mine  alone  totalling  over  £108,000  worth  from 
35,530  ounces,  extracted  from  25,000  tons  of  stone. 


Transit   in  the   North. 


"The  camp-fire  gleamx  resistance  to  everxj  txmnMing  star, 
The  horse-bells  in  the  distance  are  jangling  faint  and  far." 

— Ogilvie. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

Farina — The  Cattle — Tlie    Caravans — Hei'gott  Springs — The   Mission 
Station — Oodnadatta — Pastoral  Lands — Far  Away. 

Farther  away  iu  the  North  comes  Fariua.  Vans  of  fat 
cattle  for  the  Adelaide  markets  are  constantly  arriving  there 
from  Stuart  Creek,  Hergott  Springs,  and  numerous  other  places 
in  the  Central  North  and  from  far-away  Innamincka.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  even  mention  a  quarter  of  the  wonderful  doings 
in  this  part  of  the  State,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  sometimes 
2,200  horses,  80,000  sheep,  and  from  a  Monday  in  one  week 
to  the  following  Wednesday  week  2,000  head  of  cattle  jaassed 
Farina,  which  I  should  say  must  then  have  been  a  pretty  lively 
place.  Camels  are  chiefly  used  in  the  North  as  beasts  of  bur- 
den, carrying  large  quantities  of  ore  from  the  copper-mines  to 
the  railway,  and  immense  caravans  of  these  ungainly  but  use- 
ful   animals    frequently    break    up    the    monotony    of    the    bush. 
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Donkey  teams  are  also  much  utilized,  chiefly  in  bringing  wool 
from  the  interior,  vast  quantities  of  which  are  sent  from  the 
outlying  stations  to  Adelaide. 

These  animals,  as  well  as  goats,  live  where  a  horse  will 
starve,  and,  indeed,  all  seems  grist  which  comes  to  their  mill. 
Wattlegum,  mulga,  black  oak,  saltbush,  or  anything  they  can 
chew  comes  not  amiss,  and  they  must  have  the  digestion  of 
an  ostrich  ;  for  the  goats  especially,  which  browse  in  thousands 
on  the  far  northern  plains,  get  fat,  seemingly,  with  nothing 
much  to  eat  but  sand  and  scrub. 

Hergott  Springs,  231  miles  from  Quorn  and  465  miles  from. 
Adelaide,  is  another  place  where  enormous  numbers  of  stock 
are  transferred  to  the  trucks  at  the  railway  station  for  Dry 
Creek  and  the  metropolis.  It  is  no  unusual  sight  to  see  11,000 
sheep  in  one  flock  come  into  Hergott  from  the  far-off  stations 
in  charge  of  a  drover  and  assistants,  who  go  through  all  kinds 
of  troubles  and  trials  to  bring  them  safe  to  the  trucks,  espe- 
cially when  all  the  creeks  are  running — perhaps  in  flood — and 
they  have  to  be  swum  across.  A  drover's  life  must  indeed  be 
a  hard  one,  with  so  many  sheep  in  his  charge.  Between  Her- 
gott Springs  and  Algebuckina  lie  the  great  Lakes  Eyre,  the 
smaller  one  not  far  from  the  railway-line,  and  the  great  north 
lake  extending  far  away  into  unexplored  country.  The  town- 
ship  of  Hergott  surprised  me.  Far  away  in  the  very  back,  one 
might  call  it,  is  to  be  found  a  large  hotel,  where  as  nice  a  meal 
and  as  comfortable  accommodation  can  be  got  as  at  many  a 
place  in  the  city.  Of  course,  the  railway  is  at  the  door,  so  to 
say;  although  the  train  arrives  only  once  a  week,  the  jDeople 
obtain  the  very  best  to  be  got  from  the  market.  The  townsfolk 
of  the  Far  North  are  no  doubt  a  grand  class  of  i>eople.  Living 
so  far  away  from  city  life  one  would  think  they  would  be  some- 
what discontented ;  but  no,  these  grand  pioneers  of  the  north 
country,  and  their  brave  little  wives,  have  settled  down  in  their 
far-away  homes,  and  are  living  cheerful  and  contented  lives; 
and  when  city  people — visitors — grumble  about  the  intense  heat, 
120  degrees  sometimes,  they  merely  smile,  and  say  it  is  quite 
seasonable. 

Entertainments  are  frequently  got  up  to  enliven  the  mono- 
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tony  of  the  evenings.  At  a  concert  I  was  at  in  a  township  that 
shall  be  nameless  a  stranger  volunteered  a  song.  His  services 
being  accepted,  he  sang  "The  Village  Blacksmith"  in  good  style 
and  received  a  hearty  encore.  He  tried  to  sign  to  the  aniatevir 
orchestra  that  he  wished  to  sing  a  different  song  for  the  encore, 
but  the  fiddler  came  to  the  side  of  the  stage  and  whispere<i  to 
him,  "Better  sing  the  same  song  over  again.  I  happen  to  be 
the  chap  you've  been  singing  about,  you  know,  and  I  reckon 
if  you  pop  in  another  verse  saying  that  I  let  out  and  repair 
bicycles  I'll  be  much  obliged.'  The  date-palm  plantation  is 
sometimes  the  scene  of  pleasant  continentals,  when  the 
graceful  palm-trees  are  hung  with  many-coloured  lanterns, 
which  almost  transform  the  place  into  an  Indian  grove  of  fairy- 
like beauty.  At  other  times,  when  the  nights  are  intensely 
hot  and  hardly  a  breatJi  of  air  pervades  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  and  "that  orbed  maiden  with  white-fire  laden,  wliicli  mor- 
tals call  the  moon"  sheds  her  soft  beams  around,  the  scene  is 
still  more  captivating,  and  one  who  has  been  in  India  can 
almost   '"hear  the  East  a-calling." 

The  Mission  Station,  KojDperamanna,  is  on  the  eastern  side 
of  great  Lake  Eyre,  near  which  there  are  many  rivers  and 
creeks,  the  Neales  and  the  Douglas  being  the  principal  ones  on 
the  western  side,  while  on  the  eastern  side  runs  the  Barcoo  or 
Cooper  Creek,  memorable  to  all  Australians  as  the  place  where 
the  explorers  Burke  and  Wills  yielded  up  their  lives.  The 
Mission  Station  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Barcoo  and  Dianiantina 
Rivers,  which  run  through  the  North,  past  Lake  Howitt,  on 
to  Birdsville  in  Queensland.  These  rivers  bring  down  quan- 
tities of  water  in  the  rainy  season,  otherwise  the  lakes  are  rcore 
frequently  names  than  realities.  The  Mission  Station  does  a 
lot  of  good  in  this  far-away  place.  The  natives  of  this  part 
of  Australia  are  mostly  of  a  peaceable  and  nomadic  class.  Those 
who  are  not  at  the  Mission  Station  travel  about  in  tribes  from 
one  township  to  the  other  with  great  regularity,  and  beg  for 
"tucker"  from  their  white  brother,  frequently  holding  corro- 
borees,  which  vary  the  monotony  of  township  life.  The  fierce 
.nnd  bloodthirsty  aborigine  we  hear  about  is  not  to  be  seen,  un- 
less one  travels  to  the  still  very-niuch-farther-off  Northern  Ter- 
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ritory,  which  is  now  the  subject  of  so  much  discussion  with  the 
leading  men  cf  the  State.  The  race  of  Australian  aborigines 
is  in  fact  fast  disappearing.  There  are  now  only  150,000 
natives  on  the  whole  of  the  continent  of  which  thtv  were  once 
sole  monarchs. 

My  travels  did  not  extend  beyond  llergott  Springs,  as 
the  train  w^ent  only  once  a  fortnight  to  Oodnadatta,  the  end 
of  the  line — 227  miles  farther  away — and  the  journey  having 
been  described  to  nie  T  preferred  to  take  hearsay  evidence  with 
regard  to  the  remainder  of  the  train  route,  and  wait  for  the 
advent  of  the  Transcontinental  Railway.  ho])ing  then  to  (D.V.) 
reach  Port  Darwin.  Between  llergott  and  Oodnadatta  there 
are  several  important  places — Aiberrie  Creek,  Stuart  Creek, 
Coward  Springs,  Anna  Station,  Peake  Station,  and  Algebuckma. 
Peake  Run  or  Station  comprises  4,779  square  miles  of  superior 
pastoral  country,  splendidly  watered  by  permanent  artesian 
wells  and  large  waterholes,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Lake  Eyre 
and  on  the  west  partly  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway.  Three 
thousand  cattle,  400  horses,  a  large  flock  of  Angora  goats — which 
are  very  valuable  animals,  on  account  of  their  long  silky  hair — 
and  the  usual  homestead,  stores,  and  all  appliances  essential 
to  a  station,  were  put  up  for  sale  recently  in  Adelaide;  but 
^8,000  was  the  highest  bid,  and  the  property  was  withdrawn 
from.  sale.  At  most  of  the  places  mentioned  there  are  water- 
bores,  which  bring  up  a  large  supply  of  water;  and  also  in 
the  far-off  places  that  one  hears  talked  of  lines  of  bores  have 
been  put  down  on  the  great  stock  routes,  and  the  value  of 
the  artesian  streams  can  be  imagined  in  this  great,  wide  water- 
less country. 

The  great  mobs  of  cattle  that  come  from  the  big  runs  ai)d 
stations  usually  arrive  in  good  condition,  plenty  of  feed  being 
available,  the  Mitchell  grass  and  saltbush,  which  grows  plenti- 
fully, being  favourite  feed  with  them.  Near  Coward  Springs 
there  is  a  strange  phenomenon  called  Blanche  Cup.  Many  other 
"cups"  are  to  be  seen  in  this  vast  land,  but  Blanche  is  the 
largest  that  has  so  far  been  discovered.  They  are  peculiar 
mounds  like  an  inverted  teacup  without  a  handle,  ranging  in 
height   from   a    few   feet  to   scores.      Many   are  seemingly   solid; 
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but  others,  of  which  Btanclie  Cup  is  the  finest,  are  only  a  shell, 
and  the  inside  cone  filled  with  a  very  replenishing  supply  of 
water.  The  cups  bubble  and  roar  gently  sometimes,  and  are 
a  most  remarkable  sight.  They  are  the  result  of  natural  arte- 
sian water  depositing  lime,   which  causes  the  formation. 

Oodnadatta  people  have  built  their  homes  on  high  stony 
ground,  like  the  man  in  the  parable.  The  township  and  sur- 
roundings are  very  dry-looking  ;  no  trees  or  vegetation  appear 
to  thrive.     A  hotel,  a  church,  three  stores,  the  railway  station. 


A  Camel  Team   in  the   North. 


a  few  wooden  and  iron  houses,  and  several  native  wurleys  com- 
prise the  place.  The  dust  and  sand  are  stated  to  b©  almost  in- 
tolerable, and  yet  people  appear  to  live  there  in  contentment, 
and  say  it  is  quite  a  health  resort !  A  thriving  business  is  done 
with  the  outback  stations,  and  over  a  thousand  camels  carry 
supplies  between  Alice  Springs  —  which  may  be  described  as 
almost  the  very  heart  of  Australia — and  Oodnadatta.  High 
hopes  were  entertained  by  the  inhabitants  until  lately  that  the 
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line  of  railway  would  be  continued  fiom  there  to  the  Northern 
Territory,  when  it  is  built:  but  I  fear  that  their  hopes  will 
be  blighted,  as  it  is  very  probable  the  line,   when  started,  will 

go  in  a  different  direc- 
tion. 

It  is  wonderful  what 
a  number  of  different 
classes  of  people  are  to 
be  met  in  these  bush 
towns,  and  farther  stil] 
away,  in  what  is  term- 
ed the  Never  Never 
Country,  perhaps  be- 
cause they  never  re- 
t  u  r  n  —  prospectors, 
sliearers,  drovers,  jack- 
eroos  (frequently  the 
sons  of  old  families 
who  have  come  out  to 
learn  station  life), 
sundowners,  swagmen 
— all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men  are  to  be 
met  on  the  saltbush 
plains.  They  prefer  the 
wide  plains  to  the  city  ; 
they  love  the  music  of 
the  bush,  the  weird 
"desert  sounds"  which 
no  one  can  under- 
stand, which  have 
mystified  so  many 
and  yet  Avhich  aie  .^1/  tjltt-n  li-aid  weirdly  singing  in  the  clear 
air  in  the  eternal  stillness  of  the  bush — 

"Though  we,  your  sons,  are  far  away,  we  sometimes  seem  to  liear 
The  message  that  the  breezes  bring  to  call  the  wanderers  dear." 

-    A.  iJ.  Paterson. 


"Sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor, 
Or  on  a  half-reaped  furrow  sound  asleep." — Keats. 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 

Quorii     Again — Carrieton — The      "Midnight     Angel" — Petersburg- 
Terowie — Govder's   Raintall-line — The   Harvest — Early   Wheat 


On  my  return  to  Quorn 
I  was  just  in  time  to  see 
tlie  largest  number  of  fat 
lambs  I  have  ever  seen, 
drafts  of  which  were  to  be 
sent  to  the  freezing-works 
for  exportation  the  next 
day.  They  came  from 
Matheson  Bros.'  Nilpena 
and  Myrtle  Springs  Sta- 
tions, and  numbered  in  all 
over  10,000.  The  out- 
skirts of  Quorn  seemed  to 
be  a  moving  carpet  of  the 
dear  little  woolly  things, 
and  I  felt  more  sorry  than 
ever  that  custom  and  ap- 
petite make  us  carnivo- 
rous people  in  place  of 
vegetarians,  and  quite  in- 
clined to  start  on  a  nut- 
food  diet.  After  resting  for  a  few  days  I  started  on 
the  down  journey  to  the  fair  City  of  Adelaide  once 
more.  My  first  stopping-i^lace  was  Carrieton.  The  ladies 
there     are     enthusiasts     in     cricket,      and     have     their     own 
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King's  Prize  at  Bisley. 
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club,  wliich  the  ladies  of  Eurelia  West,  another  township  in 
the  district,  also  have  :  and  friendly  matches  are  often  entered 
into  with  great  zest.  It  is  '23  iniles  farther  on  to  Orroroo  town- 
shij),  whicli  is  in  one  of  the  largest  fanning  and  dairying  centres 
of  what  is  called  the  saltbush  country  and  the  dry  North.  It 
is  a  remarkably  clean-  and  bright-looking  place,  and  as  it  relies 
greatly  on  the  surrounding  dairy-farms  must  have  been  having 
a  good  time,   for  everything  had  a  prosperous  air. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  scheme  on  hand  to  start 
an  irrigation  colony  on  the  Pekina  side  of  the  district  for  the 
benefit  of  the  dry  lands  between  Orroroo  and  the  Pekina  hills. 
Some  very  fine  paddocks  of  lucerne  were  to  be  seen.  The  fields 
frequently  yield  seven  or  eight  cuts  of  lucerne  crop  in  a  year. 
This  of  course  means  the  good  years.  A  great  number  of  cream 
cans  are  taken  on  the  tiain  at  the  railway  station  for  the  but- 
ter factory  and  quantities  of  milk  for  the  separators,  which  gave 
proof  of  the  large  business  being  done. 

The  man  who  has  made  Orroroo  famous  is  Lieutenant  Addi- 
son, who  won  the  King's  Prize  at  Bisley,  in  England,  for  shooting, 
against  all-comers,  thus  adding  honour  not  only  to  his  birth- 
place— Booleroo — but  to  the  whole  of  Australia. 

A  peculiar  experience  recently  befel  a  well-known  farmer 
and  grazier,  known  as  the  "Midnight  Angel,"  on  account  of  his 
proclivity  for  travelling  at  night.  In  one  of  his  nocturnal  jour- 
neys a  portion  of  the  bottom  of  his  waggon  became  detached,  and 
several  bags  of  chaff  gently  slid  into  the  road,  taking  the  sleep- 
ing farmer  with  them,  whose  surprise  on  awakening  may  be 
imagined.  This  surely  must  be  the  same  man  whose  old  wife, 
before  retiring,  always  places  a  lamp  in  the  front  window  of  the 
farmhouse,  and  on  a  romantic  young  lady  summer  boarder  once 
saying  to  her,  "I  suppos.e  you  have  a  prodigal  son  away  in  some 
foreign  land,  and  you  place  a  light  there  nightly,  so  that  if  he 
ever  returns  he  will  see  that  he  is  not  forgotten,"  rather  tartly 
replied,  "Bless  you,  no,  miss  ;  but  I've  got  a  prodigal  husband, 
and  he'd  never  find  his  way  uj)  the  lane  if  it  wasn't  for  that 
there  light." 

Another  23  miles  brought  me  to  Petersburg,  which  is  a 
busy  and  thriving  little  town,  being  the  junction  of  the  Broken 
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Hill,  Quoru,  Port  Augusta,  and  Port  Pirie  lines,  not  forget- 
ting Oodnadatta.  Xo  less  than  sixty  trains  daily  enter  and 
leave  the  railway-yard.  The  population  consists  largely  of 
people  connected  with  railways.  There  are  some  very  fine  loco- 
motive-sheds, workshops,  and  Government  cyanide-works,  which 
give  employment  to  many  hundreds  of  men.  The  railway  em- 
ployes and  their  families  and  friends  hold  an  annual  jMcnic, 
when  sjiecial  trains  are  chartered  for  the  occasion,  and  many 
people  also  drive  to  the  picnic-ground  at  Uculta.  Last  year 
over  2,000  people  assembled  there,  and  a  very  animated  and 
enjoyable  time  was  spent.  The  hotels  and  business-places  do 
a  very  thriving  business,  and  Petersburg  people  are  extremely 
proud  of  their  prosperous  little  town,  which  has  recently  been 
made  one  of  the  centres  for  school  examinations  by  University 
professors,  as  it  is  so  accessible  in  all  directions.  A  valuable 
find  of  nitrogenous  rock  has  recently  been  made  at  Paratoo, 
about  40  miles  from  Petersburg.  It  is  said  to  be  of  immense 
height  and  covers  a  large  area,  and  is  most  remarkable,  being  in 
a  very  sandy  desert-like  part  of  the  country,  where  there  ^s  very 
little  rain,  and  yet  it  is  exceedingly  rich  in  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid,  potash,  and  nitrate  of  soda,  and  it  is  considered  very  singu- 
lar that  the  substance,  which  is  an  active  agent  in  promoting  the 
rapid  growth  of  vegetation,  should  be  found  in  such  a  barren 
spot.  , 

The  heat  at  Petersburg  during  the  height  of  summer  is  in- 
tense. It  is  further  supplemented  by  the  hot  winds  and  dust 
of  the  north,  which  sweep  over  the  town  in  great  violence.  There 
is  very  little  shade  ;  ti-ees  do  not  seem  to  flourish  well,  and  in 
one  of  the  reserves  a  very  stout  broad  lady  was  one  day  walk- 
ing, who  was  much  annoyed  by  the  persistence  with  which  a 
thin  weary-looking  man  followed  her  footsteps.  At  last,  quite 
out  of  temper,  she  turned  lound,  and  angrily  said,  "Look  here, 
my  man,  if  you  don't  go  away  I  shall  call  a  policeman."  The 
poor  man  looked  at  her  beseechingly,  and  remarked,  "For  good- 
ness' sake,  mum,  don't  call  a  policeman,  for  you're  the  only 
shady  spot  in  the  park."  Terowie  was  my  next  place  of  call. 
This  is  the  station  where  the  break-of-gauge  line  starts,  and 
impressed  on  my  mind  as  the  place  where  they  wake   one  up 
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coming  from  Broken  II ill  and  sjDoil  their  beauty  sleep  in  the 
very  early  morning.  The  township  is  the  centre  of  a  large 
pastoral  and  agricultural  district,  and  is  139  miles  from  Ade- 
laide. 

From  Terowie  to  Burra,  38  miles,  thence  to  Gawler,  an- 
other 77,  is  what  is  termed  the  Middle  North,  the  fortunate 
part  of  the  State  that  is  blessed  with  plenteous  rain,  and  with- 
in what  is  termed  Goyder's  rainfall-line.  Mr.  Goyder  certainly 
drew  what  has  proved  to  be  a  correct  estimate  of  the  area 
where  the  annual  moisture  is  sufficient  for  the  jDrolific  raising 
of  gi'ain,  and  there  have  been  no  failures  for  the  farmers  who 
have  been  the  fortunate  possessors  of  land  within  Goyder's  i-ain- 
fall-line.  The  line  runs  along  the  edge  of  the  saltbush  country, 
from  the  Victorian  boundary,  north  of  Pinnaroo,  up  to  Pekina. 
and  around  Melrose,  skirting  the  ranges,  and  thence  west  of 
tlic  ranges  at  Crystal  Brook,  along  the  edge  of  the  ranges  west 
of  Redhill  and  Earunga,  to  the  coastal  line  at  Moonta.  The 
dry  liundrcds  are  to  the  east  and  north  of  Goyder's  line.  The 
good  country  beyond  Goyder's  line  comprises  a  strip  between 
Coom.ooroo,  Wilmington.  Quorn,  and  thence  down  through 
Baroota  and  Wokurna  to  Wallaroo,  and  the  ])rinci])al  j^art  of 
the  Franklin  Harbour  district. 

The  total  result  of  the  harvest  last  year  was  21,143,793 
bushels  of  wheat,  from  2,120,000  acres  of  land,  the  total  value 
of  the  crop  being  £3,200,000.  No  greater  idea  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  wheat -lands  of  South  Australia  can  be  cited  than  the 
report  of  the  State  Bank  that  farmers  numbering  3,200,  who 
are  depositors  and  customers  of  it,  have  recently  made  repay- 
ments to  the  Bank  of  £57,000,  which  is  sure  proof  of  the  im- 
proved financial  jDosition  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  In  travel- 
ling over  the  wheat  country  it  was  really  wonderful  to  see  the 
result- of  the  new  styles  of  machinery  now  in  use.  For  clearing 
the  land  there  is  the  big  traction-engine,  which  pulls  up  trees  as 
if  by  magic,  the  many-toothed  plough,  the  stump-jump  plough, 
tlie  spring-tooth  and  disc-cultivators,  the  big  comb-stripper, 
which,  as  it  passes  by.  tears  the  heads  of  the  wheat  off  the  stalk 
and  pushes  them  into  a  box  at  the  end  of  the  machine;  the  win 
nower,  which  separates  the  grain  from  the  chaff:  and  that  won- 
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derful  invention,  the  Sunf;liine  harvester.  This  is,  witliout  doubt, 
the  greatest  farm  implement,  for  in  one  machine  is  combined 
great  work.  It  strips,  cleans,  and  bags  the  grain,  the  only 
assistance  required  being  the  horses  to  set  it  in  motion  and  a 
man  to  steer  it. 

What  a  change  has  come  over  the  scene  of  what  was,  at 
one  time,  called  tlie  Pantiles,  but  what  are  now  the  prolific 
plains  of  Adelaide.  They  were  called  Pantiles  because  the 
ground  was  so  baked  and  cracked  in  summer  that  the  idea  of 
growing  wheat  was  reckoned  absurd,  till  Mr.  A.  Shannon,  in 
early  days,  ploughed  a  piece  of  land  and  sowed  it,  almost  as  an 
experiment,  not  expecting  the  golden  grain  to  be  an  asssured 
fact  :  but,  to  his  joy,  reaped  a  crop  over  six  feet  high,  which 
yielded  50  bushels  to  the  acre,  ?ind  was  the  start  of  those 
golden  harvests  the  State  now  enjoys.  Now,  as  we  see  in  mary 
districts,  '"the  harvest  call  is  heard,  and  anon  the  busy  gleaners 
behold  the  harvest  hour.'"  and  "a  royal  hand,  outstretchad  wi*"h 
benedictions  o'er  the  laad,  blesses  the  farms  throughout  Ihe  vast 
domains." 


"Society  is  no  comfort  to  one  not  sociaJ)lp.^' 

— Shakespeare. 


CHAPTER   XXVII. 

Gawler — The  Humbugs — Martin's  Great  Works — May  Brothers — 
Smithfield — Viiginia  —  Salisbury  —  The  Freezing-works — Yatala 
Prison. 


1  started  for  Gawler  through 
Yarcowie,  TIallett,  Mount 
Bryan,  Burra,  Mintaro,  River- 
ton,  and  other  splendid  wheat- 
"Towing'  districts  that  I  have 
before  mentioned.  The  town  of 
Gawler  is  a  very  old  one,  and 
is  sometimes  called  "the  Modern 
Athens" ;  the  townspeople  are 
certainly  very  musical  and  fond 
of  literabure.  The  very  fine 
Reading  Institute  and  Library 
has  a  large  number  of  sub- 
scribers, and  I  noticed  many 
high-class  books  and  scientific 
works  not  usually  found  in  a 
country  institute,  the  jubilee 
of  which  has  lately  been  cele- 
brated. The  committee  is 
very  keen  on  preserving  his- 
torical photographs,  and  the 
counterfeit  presentments  of 
many  old  identities  are  to  be 
seen  there,  amongst  whom  are  Mrs.  Reid,  the  first  white  woman 
to  crossi  the  Para  River,  and  Mr.  Jacob,  who  laid  out  "Modern 
Athens."  The  number  of  young  ladies  in  the  train  witli  music 
folios,  who  travel  between  Gawler  and  the  city,  and  sometimes 
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enliven  the  occupants  of  the  carriages  by  humming  some  of  their 
vocal  music  when  returning  from  their  lessons,  is  a  proof  of  the 
energy  and  interest  they  take  in  the  goddess  of  music.  A  very 
good  idea  are  the  concession  tickets,  which  liave  been  granted 
by  the  Government  on  certain  days  at  very  cheap  rates  to  the 
Gawler  students. 

lu  the  early  days,  1859,  a  satirical  club  was  formed,  en- 
titled "the  Humbug  Society."  At  one  time  business  was  very 
slow,  people  had  too  much  time  on  their  hands,  and,  as  "Satan 
finds,"  etc.,  etc.,  no  doubt  some  of  the  rules  laid  down  were 
necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  place.  Some  of  the  by-laws 
were  quaint,  one  of  which  was,  "That  any  member  guilty  of 
puppyism,  hawhawing,  murdering  the  Queen's  English,  or  any 
conduct  unbecoming  a  gentleman,  be  summarily  expelled  from 
the  Society,  and,  as  a  mark  of  contempt,  be  elected  a  member 
of  Parliament  on  the  first  vacancy  occurring."  Another,  "A 
newly-elected  Humbug  may  be  permitted  by  sjoecial  vote  to 
shout  liquors  round  ;  but  he  must  not  do  so  without  the  consent 
of  the  Flam  or  other  functionary  presiding.  He  must  not  shout 
six  times  in  one  evening  on  any  consideration."  "Any 
member  reviling  any  other  member,  jDunching  said  mem- 
ber's inoffensive  head,  or  otherwise  disturbing  the  moral 
or  physical  repose  of  such  member,  and  neglecting  to  call  him 
brother,  shall  be  fined."  It  seems  to  me  that  these  rules  would 
at  the  present  day  apply  to  some  of  our  organizations. 

Gawler  is  a  manufacturing  centre,  Martin  &  Co.  doing  an 
enormous  business  in  all  kinds  of  machinery,  for  wiiich  they  carry 
a  stock  of  3,000  tons  of  iron.  They  are  the  largest  makers 
of  agricultural  machinery  in  the  State,  and  execute  large  orders 
for  various  places  in  the  Commonwealth.  They  also  make  loco- 
motives, and  have  recently  sent  two  large  engines  to  Chillagoe, 
Queensland,  and  are  engaged  on  a  large  order  for  patent  grind- 
ing- and  amalgamating-plants  for  a  mining  company  in  New 
Zealand,  Broken  Hill,  and  Western  Australia.  They  have  the 
contract  for  making  columns  for  the  Glanville  Works  pipe-making 
plant,  which  work  the  Premier  is  anxious  to  see  soon  finished. 
They  also  have  on  hand  some  very  interesting  work,  in  the 
manufacture   of   several    magnetic   separators.      These   machines 
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have  been  working  at  the  Proprietary  Mine,  Broken  Hill,  and 
have  largely  solved  the  zinc  difficulty.  They  have  just  com- 
pleted a  large  air-compressor  for  the  Hainault  Mining  Co.,  Kal- 
gcorlie.  This  machine  is  the  largest  that  has  been  made  in 
South  Australia,  and  in  m.aking  involved  much  mechanical 
genius.  As  well  as  these  enormous  machines  all  kinds  of  smaller 
machinery  are  turned  out  by  this  firm,  which  employs  700  men. 

The  firm  of  Martin  started  in  1849,  in  the  good  old  Aus- 
tralian style,  manufacuring  bullock-drays.  Farming  imple- 
ments were  added,   and    when    the   successive  mining-booms   fol- 
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lowed  mining-plants  were  engrafted  upon  the  production  of 
the  firm.  Railway  locomotives  came  next,  and  the  bullock-dray- 
making  concern  developed  into  a  property  with  plant  valued  at 
upwards  of  £100,000  as  a  selling  concern  to-day.  .Another 
large  manufacturing  establishment  is  that  of  May  Bros.,  whose 
yards  are  filled  with  ihe  latest  agricultural  implements,  made 
by  the  firm,  awaiting  transit  to  their  numerous  customers.  This 
firm  also  goes  in  extensively  for  making  mining  machinery,  and 
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some   of   the   plant    on   various  mines   at    Broken    Hill    has   bet'n 
made  by  them. 

It  is  only  six  miles  from  Gawler  to  Smithfield,  which  is 
famous  for  the  enormous  quantities  of  hay  it  produces.  It  de- 
rives its  name  from  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  one  of  the  first  men 
to  sow  wheat  on  the  plains  beyond  Adelaide.  The  little  town- 
ship is  a  very  old  one,  and  from  it  across  the  Para  plains 
it  is  a  pleasant  drive  to  the  township  of  Virginia,  for  which 
place  my  heart  has  a  warm  corner  on  account  of  its  appellation. 
It  is  a  very  quiet  little  place,  but  the  people  are  a  very  far- 
seeing  and  interesting  class.  They  have  an  Agricultural  Bureau, 
where  quite  up-to-date  experiments  are   carried   on   in  separate 
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half-acre  plots,  and  when  pictorially  shown  on  a  blackboard, 
with  the  name  of  the  wheat  and  the  yield  per  acre,  by  the 
teacher,  it  is  almost  as  interesting  as  a  game  of  chess  to  an 
outsider,  and  much  more,  I  should  imagine,  to  an  agriculturist. 
It  was  explained  to  me  that  some  of  the  plots  yielded  9  bushels 
and  some  24  ;  but  if  you  v.ash  to  know  the  why  and  the  where- 
fore I  must  refer  you  to  Professor  Angus  or  Mr.  Baker,  the 
President  of  the  Bureau,  or,  better  still,  to  the  Hon.  L.  O'Lough- 
lin,  who  is  a  native  of  this  most  interesting  township.  Vir- 
ginia certainly  takes  the  palm  for  growing  quick  lucerne  crops, 
for  Mr.  Johns,  a  farmer  tliere,  planted  some  seed  on  a  Thurs- 
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day,  and  on  the  following  Monday  the  grain  had  sprouted  up 
in  quite  a  remarkable  manner,  and  in  record  time  afterwards 
a  splendid  crop  was  fit  to  cut. 

I  drove  from  Virginia  to  Salisbury,  on  the  Little  Para 
River.  It  was  from  here  that  sixty  years  ago  the  pioneers  of 
the  State  used  to  drive  their  bullock  waggons  across  the  plains 
to  what  is  now  the  City  of  Adelaide.  What  stories  could  be 
told  of  the  first  struggles  of  those  pioneers !  Some  started  as 
farmers,  others  with  a  few  sheep  as  pastoralists.  For  years 
many  had  to  struggle  hard  with  the  primeval  forest  to  make 
lieadway,  and  the  loneliness,  the  weariness  of  things  that  would 
not  go  right  was  no  doubt  sometimes  almost  unendurable  ;  but 
there  is  the  silver  lining  to  every  cloud,  and  after  hard  strug- 
gles came  the  reward.  The  land  began  to  give  forth  its  fruits. 
Their  hearts  lightened  and  their  spirits  rose.  They  built  com- 
fortable homes  in  place  of  the  bark  huts  of  the  start,  and  now 
their  descendants  are  reaping  the  benefits  of  their  early  labours. 
Many  of  them  are  rich  men,  with  magnificent  homes,  one  of 
which  was  built  on  such  a  scale  that  it  has  been  termed  'But- 
ler's Folly." 

Salisbury  is  noted  for  the  splendid  oranges  grown  in  the 
district.  Irrigation  has  done  a  lot  of  good,  and  the  lands  in 
the  vicinity  and  what  was  once  called  the  "Pantile  Plains'' 
are  now  rich  gardens,  orangeries,  and  prolific  farms. 

The  next  station  is  Dry  Creek,  and  a  small  branch  line  runs 
out  to  the  sheep-slaughtering  works.  Formerly  business  was 
carried  on  at  Port  Adelaide,  but  accommodation  became  too 
cramped  there  on  account  of  the  enormous  strides  the  industry 
made,  and  no  suitable  land  being  available  at  the  Port  for 
enlarging  the  works  they  were  transferred  to  Dry  Ci'eek. 

At  one  time  in  Australia  mutton  was  so  plentiful  that  half 
a  dressed  sheep  could  be  bought  at  the  market  for  Is.  6d.  At 
that  time  sheep  were  so  numerous  that  we  actually  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  their  bodies  after  the  fleece  was  taken  off.  One 
can  quite  imagine  that  to  sell  a  whole  sheep  for  3s.  was  very 
unprofitable  to  the  butcher;  it  paid  them  better  to  send  them 
to  the  boiling-down  works  to  be  converted  into  tallow.  Some- 
times, when  scarcity  of  feed  and   water  threatened  the  pastora- 
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lists,  they  had  to  kill  off  the  surplus  stock  just  to  get  rid  of 
tliem.  But  a  change  came  o'er  the  scene,  and  it  was  started 
by  the  wonderful  results  that  New  Zealand  was  having  by  freez- 
ing its  mutton  and  sending  it  to  London.  They  were  doing  an 
enormous  trade,  so  why  should  not  Australia  follow  suit,  and 
taste  the  sweets  of  profitable  trade  by  sending  its  mutton  to 
old  England  and  elsewhere.  Accordingly  not  only  squatters,  but 
farmers,  took  to  sheep-raising,  and  what  is  now  known  as  mixed 
farming  began  on  a  large  scale  ;  and  farmers,  by  the  increase 
of  their  flocks  and  the  valuable  wool  yielded,  found  their  yearly 
banking  account  increasing  like  the  kangaroo  jump,  by  leaps 
and  bounds. 

The  sheep  in  Australia  until  this  time  had  been  raised 
chiefly  for  their  wool,  so  it  was  now  found  necessary  lo  bring 
out  sheep  which  pastorally  speaking,  "run  to  mutton,"  ^o  Eng- 
lish Shropshire,  Dorset,  and  Down  sheep  were  imported,  and, 
mingling"  with  the  Australian  Merino,  the  excellent  mutton  of 
to-day  resulted.  The  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Samuel  Way,  was,  as  be- 
fore stated,  the  pioneer  in  the  introduction  of  some  of  the  special 
types  of  sheep  mentioned,  which  have  been  the  means  of  start- 
ing the  great  industry  of  lamb-freezing  in  South  Australia. 

Although  a  good  deal  of  frozen  mutton  is  exported,  it  is 
with  lambs  that  the  big  business  is  done,  162,000  being  led 
to  the  slaughter  in  one  season.  As  soon  as  they  are  killed 
they  are  taken  to  the  top  floor  of  the  huge  building  at  the 
rate  of  900  an  hour.  They  are  then  sorted,  sent  to  the  freez- 
ing-works, passed  on  to  the  stores,  and  later  on  into  the  steam- 
er s  hold.  The  freezing-premises  at  Port  Adelaide  are  well 
equipped  and  carefully  managed.  The  process  of  refrigeration 
is  very  complete,  and  there  is  quite  a  fascination  in  the  cold, 
white  storage-chambers  glittering  under  the  electric-light.  The 
workmen  are  dressed  in  white,  which  has  quite  a  ghost  -  like 
effect.  In  the  depot  they  can  hang  13,000  lambs  and  can  store 
100,000.  Last  year  200,000  frozen  lambs  and  27,000  crates  of 
rabbits  were  altogether  exported  from  this  State,  and  thousands 
of  pounds  of  fresh,  sweet  butter  was  also  frozen  and  sent  away 
to  other  countries  not  so  favoured  as  we  are  for  producing  the 
delicate  primrose-coloured  article  of  daily  use. 
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The  cattle  iutlustry  is  also  a  large  item  in  the  prosperity 
of  South  Australia.  They  are  brought  down  from  the  vast 
lands  of  the  Northern  Territory,  and  36,000  head  of  horned 
cattle  is  exported  yearly.  This  is  not  huge,  but,  as  the  won- 
derful Territory  is  opened  up,  in  20  years  to  come  a  large  in- 
crease may  be  expected.  While  on  the  pastoral  subject  I  may 
as  well  give  the  number  of  pigs  produced.  About  122,000  are 
yearly  turned  into  the  toothsome  bacon. 

The  Yatala  Labour  Prison,  or  Stockade,  near  Dry  Creek,  is 
the  place  where  peojjle  who  have  transgressed  the  law  are  sent. 

On  being  sent  to  the  Stockade  a  prisoner  is  cloohod  in 
the  prison  garb,  witli  the  adornment  of  the  broad  arrow,  and 
drafted  into  a  gang  to  work  in  the  C[uarries.  The  day  starts 
at  six  o'clock  by  the  loud  ringing  of  a  bell,  and  after  muster- 
ing in  the  yard  the  prisoners  are  marched  to  the  quarry,  wliere 
they  work  until  half-past  seven.  Then  they  return  to  the  pri- 
son for  breakfast,  which  consists  of  1  lb.  of  bread  and  a  quart 
of  tea ;  also  for  those  who  wish  it,  a  quart  of  porridge  and  some 
sugar;  but  if  a  prisoner  receives  porridge  he  only  gets  half  the 
usual  quantity  of  meat  for  his  dinner.  After  breakfast  the  roll 
is  called,  then  off  to  the  quarries  again.  At  11  o'clock  they  are 
allowed  to  have  a  smoke,  and  at  12.30  they  are  marched  back 
again  to  dinner,  which  consists  of  one  quart  of  good  soup,  1  lb. 
of  boiled  meat,  and  1  lb.  of  potatoes ;  sometimes  other  vege- 
tables. On  alternate  weeks  the  meat  is  roasted,  and  on  cer- 
tain days  it  is  made  into  stew  with  vegetables  or  rice.  At  2 
o'clock  back  again  to  break  the  hard  stone,  at  3.30  another 
smoke,  and  at  4.30  march  again  to  prison  to  be  locked  up  for 
the  night,  tea  being  served  to  them  in  the  cells,  and  consisting 
of  half  a  pound  of  bread  and  a  quart  of  tea. 

Some  of  the  good-conduct  prisoners  are  employed  as  cooks, 
yardsmen,  and  wardsmen,  who  enjoy  many  more  privileges  than 
the  stone-breakers.  In  the  winter  the  day's  work  is  an  hour 
shorter,  as  the  prisoners  do  not  go  to  work  until  after  breakfast. 
One  yard  of  stone  has  to  be  broken  each  day  as  a  prisoner's  allot- 
ted task  :  if  he  breaks  half  a  yard  more  he  gets  three  good  marks, 
which  means  half  a  day  off  his  sentence,  and  if  he  breaks  his  yard 
quickly    he    is  at   liberty  to  rest  for  the  remainder  of    the  day. 
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The  prisoners  are  allowed  to  read,  and  from  five  to  eight 
each  cell  is  lit  with  gas.  and  there  is  a  good  prison  library, 
which  contains  interesting  novels  and  magazines. 

A  visitor  once  asked  a  prisoner  —  not  at  Yatala  — 
what      he     was     sentenced   for.  "'Oh,"      he      rcj^lied,      "only 

for  a  little  picking.  In  the  summer  I  do  fruit-picking,  the 
autumn  hop-picking,  the  spring  pocket-picking,  and  now  in  the 
winter-time  I'm  doing  a  little  oakum-jDicki'ng  just  by  way  of  a 
change." 

The  Adelaide  gaol  authorities  have  a  bureau  for  the 
classification  of  the  finger-print  system  of  identification,  and 
the  keepers  of  country  gaols  have  been  instructed  to  take  im- 
pressions of  prisoners'  fingers  and  thumbs  who  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  more  than  three  mouths'  impi'isonment. 


I 
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''llopr  for  a  sccisoi}  IxnJr  the  world  fareircJJ, 
And  Freedom  .■ihricked  as  Kosciusko  fell.'" — Campbell. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

The  Murray — Goohva  Once  More — Murray  Flats — The  Bridge — 
Mauiium  —  Shearer  Brothers — Morgan — Blanchetown — Overland 
Corner. 


The  Nile  of  Australia,  as  the  great  River  Murray  is  some- 
times called,  is  the  mightiest  river  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
continent.  It  takes  its  source  from  the  great  Snowy  Moun- 
tain Kosciusko,  New  South  Wales,  the  highest  land  in  Aus- 
tralia, 7,256  feet  above  sea-level.  The  river  is  there  called  the 
Indi,  and  winds  its  way  through  richly-wooded  glens,  being  fed 
by  tributaries,  which  are  the  Darling  River,  from  Queensland ; 
the  Murrumbidgee,  New  South  Wales;  Lachlan,  New  South 
Wales;  and  the  Goulburn,  Victoria.  The  Murray  wanders  for 
3,212    miles    through    Australia,  and    finally  finishes    its    course 
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in  the  surf  of  tlic  Soutliern  Ocean,  near  Goolwa,  in  this  State. 
It  can  be  navigated  for  1,750  miles,  500  of  which  are  within 
the  borders  of  South  Australia.  The  Murray  Mouth  is  almost 
hidden,  not  only  by  surf,  but  by  sand  bars,  which  it  is  said  it 
is  impossible  to  remove,  as  the  silt  would  constantly  wash  them 
up  again;  but  the  Government  contemplates  large  imjorove- 
ments,  by  building  locks  and  storage  basins  to  facilitate  naviga- 
tion, at  a  cost  of  £2,500,000.  Although  I  had  been  to  Goolwa 
before,  I  took  train  for  there  in  order  to  take  some  river  excur- 
sions by  way  of  a  change  from  the  many  interesting  tours  on 
land  that  it  had  recently  been  my  fortunate  lot  to  make.  The 
little  steamers  at  Goolwa  ar©  not  very  imposing-looking,  but  the 
time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  electric  barges  and  water  palaces 
float  on  the  River  Murray.  The  steamers  are,  however,  more 
comfortable  than  they  look,  and  the  captain,  the  mate,  the 
cook,  and  the  middy  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  one  comfort- 
able. My  first  trip  was  to  the  Murray  mouth,  the  scenery 
being  somewhat  monotonous,  stretches  of  sandhills  being  mostly 
in  evidence.  On  arrival  it  was  interesting  to  stroll  across 
a  narrow  neck  of  land  which  divides  the  river  from  the 
ocean,  and  it  was  most  inspiring  to  watch  the  rolling  breakers 
which  dash  through  the  surf  mountains  high.  The  river  be- 
tween Goolwa  and  the  Mouth  is  very  uncertain  in  width.  At 
the  bend  it  is  quite  narrow,  and  at  other  places  many  miles 
across. 

To  the  south-east,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Albert,  is  the 
cattle-  and  sheep-station  of  the  Messrs.  Bowman,  and  the  pictures 
of  some  of  the  stock  and  sheep  give  proof  of  the  excellence  of 
the  animals. 

Starting  one  morning  from  Goolwa  in  the  steamer  ''Gem," 
we  crossed  Lake  Alexandrina,  and  in  due  time  arrived  at  Wel- 
lington, from  which  point  interest  was  chiefly  centred  in  the  re- 
claimed swamp-lands  of  Messrs.  Jervois,  McFarlane,  and  the 
Morphett  Bros.  Part  of  the  swamps  had  also  recently  been  re- 
claimed by  the  Government.  The  richness  of  the  pasturage  on 
the  land  of  the  above-mentioned  gentlemen  was  an  object  lesson 
in  what  human  ingenuity  can  achieve  against  the,  as  we  some- 
times think,  impossible  forces  of  Nature.     From  Wellington  td 
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Tailem  Bend  the  river-bank  was  bordered  by  splendid  vegeta- 
tion. The  foreign  trees,  whose  delicate  green  formed  a  pretty 
contrast  to  the  dark  native  gums,  had  been  planted  by  settlers. 
On  arrival  at  Swanport  1  went  ashore  for  a  walk.  It  is  a 
pretty  place  where  it  was  first  intended  to  build  the  railway 
bridge,  but  the  river  was  so  deep  there  that  a  shallower  place 
was  chosen,  now  called  Murray  Bridge.  On  arrival  at  that 
little  river  port  we  found  it  quite  lively,  several  steamers  being 
at  the  wharf,  one  of  which  was  just  on  the  point  of  starting  for 
Wilcannia,  on  the  River  Darling,  in  New  South  Wales,  with  a 
cargo  of  merchandise  for  the  up-river  stations,  who  depend  upon 
water-carriage  for  their  general  supplies. 

I  went  up  to  the  fine  hotel  on  the  hill  overlooking  the  river, 
and  had  some  delicious  tea  (and  cakes),  and  availed  myself  of 
the  opportunity  to  buy  a  little  brown  teapot  and  some  of  my 
favourite  tea  to  make  my  very  own  afternoon  tea  on  board  the 
steamer.  The  township  of  Murray  Bridge  has  improved  very 
much  lately.  Land  is  being  eagerly  sought  for.  a  great  many 
new  buildings  are  going  up,  and  it  bids  fair  in  the  near  future 
to  become  a  town  of  large  size  and  importance.  The  captain  of 
the  steamer  I  went  in  from  Murray  Bridge  to  Mannum  was  a 
son  of  Captain  W.  H.  Randell,  who  is  still  alive  and  hearty, 
and  who  followed  Captain  Cadell.  who  was  the  first  man  to  navi- 
gate the  Murray  in  a  steamer  with  cargo.  The  cargo  consisted 
of  441  bales  of  wool.  1,000  sheep-skins,  and  a  quantity  of  tallow, 
and  was  brought  1,450  miles  from  Swan  Hill  to  Goolwa.  The 
steamer  was  called  the  Lady  Augusta,  and  the  Governor  (Sir 
Henry  Young)  j^resented  a  medal  to  Captain  Cadell  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  trip  in  commemoration  of  the  first  commercial 
voyage  made  by  any  vessel  on  the  River  Murray.  Captain 
Randell  built  his  own  boat,  and  it  is  said  that  his  trip  was  almost 
simultaneous  with  Captain  Cadell's,  who,  however,  fulfilled  cer- 
tain Parliamentary  conditions,  which  carried  a  bonus  of  £4,000 
with  them.  The  Governor,  Lady  Young,  and  party  accompanied 
Captain  Cadell  on  the  first  steamer-voyage  on  the  Murrav. 

But  to  return  to  the  present  day  and  my  trip  on  the 
steamer  "Tyro."  It  proved  to  be  a  quiet  but  pleasant  one, 
the  monotony  of  which  was  varied  by  the  excellent  shooting    of 
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the  skipper,  who  dispatched  no  less  than  three  snakes  whicli  were 
swimming  across  the  river.  When  told  that  the  captain  had 
shot  a  snake  I  looked  on  tlie  statement  as  a  joke,  not  knowing 
that  it  was  a  frequent  occurrence.  The  second  time  he  pointed 
the  gun  to  the  water  I  watched  it  closlely,  and,  "ping-ping"  went 
the  gun,  splash-splash  went  the  water,  and  wriggle-wriggle  went 
seven  feet  of  snakeship  in  the  air,  and  then  down  sank  the  ser- 
pent of  the  Nile.  These  reptiles  are  unfortunately  very  numer- 
ous along  thfe  banks  and  swamps  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  over  170  have  been  destroyed  in  one  month  by  people  on  the 
river  boats.       This  is  not  a  snake  story,  bub  a  fact. 

The  scenery  to  Mannum  by  river  is  very  interesting.  Some 
of  the  banks  are  prettily  wooded,  and  barren  parts  have  been 
planted  by  the  settlers  with  willows,  which  have  now  grown  to 
fine  trees,  and  droop  with  their  acciistomed  sadness  from  the 
water's  edge  into  the  riv'er  below.  From  their  branches  many 
little  birds  flew  and  twittered  gaily  in  the  sunshine.  A  little 
farther  on  were  some  high  cliffs,  which  were  perforated  with  rab- 
bit-holes, and  we  could  often  see  rabbits  scudding  along  the  rocky 
sides  of  the  hills.  The  cultivated  lands  on  either  side  gave  pro- 
mise of  a  rich  harvest  of  cereals  and  garden  produce,  for  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  along  the  river  bank  is  unequalled.  Only 
imagine  an  enormous  mangel,  3  ft.  high,  weighing  18  lb.,  from 
Mr.  Jaiensch's  garden;  also^  other  very  large  specimens  of  the 
vegetable  world,  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  spoken  of. 

Mannum  is  a  busy  little  town,  the  chief  business-place  of 
which  is  the  big  foundry  of  the  Shearer  Bros.,  and  the  shipping 
trade  is  extensive.  It  is  an  ideal  place  for  sportsmen,  and  many 
tourists  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered  for  the  ex- 
cellent shooting  and  fishing  to  be  had  there,  while  boating 
parties  in  the  summer-time  are  the  order  of  the  day.  Fish  is 
so  plentiful  that  the  word  disappointment — that  is,  when  the 
fish  wriggles  off  your  line  just  as  you  have  got  it — never  happens 
at  Mannum.  The  little  town  looks  quite  picturescjue  as  the 
boat  puffs  up  to  the  wharf.  The  business  places  are  all  in  one 
street,  not  far  from  the  river  bank,  and  the  private  dwellings  of 
the  residents  are  chiefly  on  the  hills.     They   are  pretty  houses, 
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with  nice  gai'dens,  and  form  a  unique  spectacle  from  the 
river.  The  view  from  Dr.  Lamb's  house  is  really  enchanting. 
The  surrounding  country  is  very  rich.  The  milk,  butter,  and 
cream  appeared  to  me  the  sweetest  I  had  tasted  for  some  time. 
I  never  saw  such  fat  cows  in  my  life.  They  were  up  to  their 
knees  in  the  splendid  grass  of  the  paddocks.  The  post  office  is 
perched  on  a  hill,  and  the  view  therefrom  is  no  doubt  charming, 
but  for  business  purposes  the  site  is  most  inconvenient,  as  any- 
one in  a  hurry  does  not  feel  disposed  to  rush  up  a  hill  to  post 
letters  or  obtain  them.  On  my  complaining  to  the  postmaster, 
he  said  that  no  one  in  Mannum  was  ever  in  a  hurry,  so  it  did 
not  matter. 

The  important  manufactorv  of  Shearer  Bros,  is  very  exten- 
sive. Their  patent  ploughs  and  scarifier  shares  are  now  being 
extensively  usved  in  the  States.  J.  &:  D.  Shearer  are  the  origina- 
tors of  several  improved  m.achines  for  the  easy  development  of 
the  soil  and  general  help  to  the  horny-handed  son  of  toil,  there- 
by assisting  him  to  lighten  his  hard  work.  Although  the 
general  cry  is  "Go  on  the  land,  young  man,"  there  is  a  lot  of 
hard  work  to  be  done  before  the  land  repays  the  large  amount 
of    labour  necessary    before  it    becomes     remunerative.  Hew 

different  now  is  the  lot  of  the  ploughman  to  th'e  days  when  the 
Scottish  bard  stood  in  the  field  with  his  plough  and  horses  for  a 
rest  to  his  body.  But  his  active  mind,  which  could  never  rest, 
even  while  leaning  on  his  plough,  gave  then  to  the  world  the 
well-known  poem  "To  a  Mountain  Daisy,"  commencing,  "Wee, 
modest,  crimson-tipped  flow'r,"  and  the  one  "To  a  Mouse":  — 

"Wee,    sleekit,    cowrin',    tim'roiis  beastie, 
Oh,  what  a  panic's  in  thy  hreastie." 

Shearers'  speciality  are  their  plough-shares,  and  it  was  in- 
deed interesting  to  go  through  the  large  works  where  the  men 
wer'e  making  them,  and  to  see  the  splendid  machinery  cutting 
thick  pieces  of  iron  as  if  it  were  paper.  These  shares  are  made 
particularly  for  rough,  stony,  stumpy,  or  gravelly  lands.  "The 
virtue  of  a  plough-share  lies  in  its  temper,  and  on  striking  two 
shares  together  it  is  easy  to  find  out  their  value."  Now,  as 
Shearers'  share  has  an  additional  layer  of  metal  that  no  fire 
will  cut,  it  must  be  seen  that  they  are  of  super  excellence.     The 
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Shearer  Brothers  also  have  a  large  factory  at  Kilkenny,  where 
ploughs  and  other  agricultural  implements  are  made  on  a 
large     scale.  This      firm       also      manufactures      very      fine 

strippers  and  binders.  Mr.  John  Ridley,  who  invented 
the  Ridley  reaper,  has  no  doubt  conferred  a  great 
boon  to  1  lie  world,  but.  being  a  very  conscientious  man, 
stated  with  regard  to  his  invention  that  he  was  considerably 
indebted  to  the  Goths  of  ancient  days  for  his  idea,  as  he  had 
studied  books  of  agriculture,  in  which,  under  the  heading  of 
"Roman  Invention,"  the  harvester  of  the  ancient  Gauls  was 
described  as  a  kind  of  comb  with  staves  to  thresh  off  the  edge 
on  the  box.       The  old  Goths  improved  on  this,  and  Mr.  Ridley 
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still  further  improved  and  turned  out  a  perfect  reaping-ma- 
chine. The  Ridley  stripper  reduced  the  cost  of  harvesting  from 
2s.  a  bushel  to  3^d.,  or  for  a  20-bushel  crop  from  £2  per  acre 
to  5s.  lOd.,  so  South  x\ustralian  farmers  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Mr.  Ridley  for  his  admirable  machines,  and  he  deserves  all 
praise  for  giving  the  Goths  part  of  the  credit  of  it.  A  picture 
of  the  original   Ridley   reaper  is  on   page   26. 

The  river  trip  from  Mannum  to  Morgan  was  very  pleasant. 
The  weather  was  delightful.  The  trees  on  the  river  bank,  with 
birds  fluttering  from  their  branches — cockatoos,  rosellas,  and 
grass  parrots,  pretty  little  paraquets,  minahs,  and  swallows  mak- 
ing the  air  merry  with  their  song — and  sometimes  screech ;  while 
the  laughing  jacks  seemed  to  guffaw  louder  than  usual.  The 
curlew's   whistle  at  night  was   ^veird  in  the   extreme,  while  the 
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magpie  and  the  crow  added  their  quota  of  chirriipy  welcome  as 
the  boat  wended  its  way  along.  A  few  miles  from  Mannum 
the  river  begins  to  turn  in  an  easterly  direction,  as  if  making 
direct  for  Victoria.  The  scenery  is  very  pretty,  and  great 
quantities  of  delicate  green  willows  grow  in  many  of  the  swamps. 
They  are  not  only  ornamental,  but  very  useful,  as  a  quantity  is 
used  for  basket-making,  as  shown  by  a  visit  to  the  Royal  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  at  North  Adelaide,  where  cane  articles 
are  made  by  the  blind  people. 

Many  homesteads  and  gardens  can  be  seen  from  the  steamer. 
We  reached  a  little  township  with  the  peculiar  name  of  Chucka 


Angoras  at  a  ^Nliirray  River  Station. 

Bend.  Here  the  river  turns  round  again,  almost  forming  a  pen- 
insula ;  people  can  coo-ee  to  one  another  from  what  seems  like 
two  rivers.  It  then  continues  in  a  northerly  course  for  some 
miles,  when  it  takes  another  easterly  bend,  turns  again,  and  then 
resumes  its  northerly  way  until  Blanchetown  is  reached.  This 
little  river-town  is  almost  in  a  line  with  Kapunda,  forty  miles 
away.  Large  quantities  ofi  wheat  are  taken  from  there  to  Mor- 
gan, as  bounteous  harvests  in  this  district  are  frequent.  Foxes 
and  wild  dogs  are  very  troublesome,  and  the  Government  has 
recently   granted   £400   to   the   Blanchetown    Council    for     their 
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destruction.  Mr.  Scammell,  of  Rowuko  Station,  has  a  large 
flock  of  Angora  goats,  which  are  renowned  for  the  fine  texture 
of  their  mohair. 

It  is  about  twenty  miles  farther  up  the  river  to  Morgan. 
On  arrival  there  we  found  quite  a  fleet  of  steamers  at  the  wharf, 
and  the  place  quite  busy  and  important.  Several  barges  were 
in  tow,  loaded  with  supplies  for  Renmark,  my  next  place  to 
visit.  A  man  once  said  to  his  wife,  who  was  gazing  at  a  tug 
hauling  a  barge,  "Such  is  life,  my  dear.       The  tug  is  like  a  man 

working  and  toiling  ;  while  the  barges,  like  women "      "Oh, 

I  know,"  said  his  wife;  "the  tug  does  all  the  blowing  and  the 
barges  carry  all  the  burdens.' 

An  idea  of  the  river  trade  can  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that 
over  13,000  bales  of  wool  come  down  in  the  season,  as  well  as 
the  large  quantities  of  wheat  that  are  carried  daily  after  the 
harvest  is  over.  From  Morgan  the  erratic  river  takes  a  south- 
eastern course  until  Holder  is  reached.  The  scenery  along  the 
banks  is  pretty,  although  there  are  many  sun-dried  saltbush 
plains,  but  near  the  river  the  foliage  is  thick.  Birds  were 
whistling  in  the  trees,  and  plenty  of  game  is  to  be  had  by  sports- 
men, many  of  whose  guns  we  could  hear  popping  as  the  steamer 
glided  along.  At  some  of  the  landing-places  the  people  living 
near  by,  hearing  the  steamer's  whistle,  would  come  down  to  hear 
the  news,  get  their  papers  and  letters,  and  purchase  their  stores. 
for  the  steamer  carries  everything  they  require,  from  the  pro- 
verbial needle  to  the  anchor — but  in  this  case  plough  or  har- 
vester. Then  away  again,  and,  sitting  in  my  comfortable  deck- 
chair,  I  watched  a  glorious  sunset,  rivalling  for  brilliancy  any 
I  had  seen  for  some  time.  Th©  colouring  of  red,  purple,  and 
orange,  with  the  charming  river  effects,  being  intensely  beauti- 
ful. In  the  evening  I  sat  in  the  twilight  and  listened  to  the 
plaintive  wail  of  the  curlew  and  other  sounds  that  broke  the 
stillness:  then  watclied  the  moon  rise  and  shed  its 
beams  over  the  saltbush  plains,  which  at  night  looked 
almost  ghostly  with  their  motionless-looking  dead-coloured 
bushes.  At  some  of  the  landing-places  we  came  across  people 
that  we  knew  who  had  gone  there  for  a  complete  change  and  to 
enjoy  to  the  full  the  charms  of  river  life.       They  told  of  won- 
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derful  shag  and  cockatoos'  nests  Iiigli  up  in  some  of  the  cliffs, 
and  the  tliousands  of  wild  duck  and  other  water-fowl  that  are 
to  be  got  by  the  sportsmen,  also  the  fish  that  they  caught,  but 
which  other  people  do  not  always  see.  Accidents  sometimes 
happen  at  these  fishing  excursions,  and  if  a  man  falls  in  the 
river  and  gets  a  wetting  the  usual  silly  question  is  asked,  "How- 
ever did   vou   come   to   fall   ia  ?"        A   well-known   rather   short- 
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tempered  doctor  once  replied  very  testily,   'I  didn't;   I  came  to 
fish." 

Our  next  important  stopping-place  was  Overland  Corner, 
where  there  is  a  big  weir,  the  stone  for  buildii:g  which  was  brought 
from  Mannum,  where  there  is  a  fine  granite  outcrop.  From 
there  the  river  takes  a  distinct  southerly  trend  past  Kingston, 
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Moorook,  and  on  to  Pyap.  These  were  the  village  settlements 
that  were  taken  up  some  time  ago,  but  the  frnit-crops  failed, 
the  reason,  it  is  said,  being  due  to  the  rise  of  alkaline  salts  in 
the  soil;  but  a  system  of  pumping  and  draining  and  otherwi&e 
improving  the  land  is  now  being  carried  on,  and  Pyap  Settle- 
ment is  being  worked  with  good  result.  The  people  who  first 
went  on  these  and  several  of  the  other  settlements  in  1894 
w-ere  evidently  not  suited  for  the  woi^k.  Most  of  them  were 
from  the  city,  and  soon  tired  of  country  life.  They  did  not 
like  the  hard  work  attached  to  the'  opening-up  of  a  new  settle- 
ment.      Their  song,  no  doubt,  A/as — 

"I   want   a   place   where  corn    and   wine   and   lioil    i<   hustin"   up   pro- 

miscous  from  the  soil ; 
Where  hens   and  turkeys   run   about   in   freedom,    and   no   one   ain't 

a-troiibled  for  to  feed   'em; 
Where    calves    are     never     born,    but    only    oxes,    and   fruit   grows 

dried   and   packed   in   little  boxes ; 
A  place  of  calm  delight  and  innocence,  where  everything  but  labour 

is  intenise  ; 
Where     'all-wool     goods'     from    the    sheep     is    taken,     and     rashers 

planted,   spring  up   'ams   and  bacon. 
Where    Government    spends    all    that    must    be    spent,    and    at    the 

proper  time  remits  the  rent — 
A    sort   of    half-way    station    to    the    skies,    a    workman's    genooine 

earthly   Paradise." 

I  do  not  know  who  wrote  these  lines,  but  they  are  certainly 
to  the  point. 

From  the  great  Pyap  Bend  the  river  turns  north  again  and 
winds  its  way  to  Renmark,  which,  by  water,  is  170  miles  from 
Adelaide,  and  by  land  only  70.  Isaiah  sang  of  old  that  "the 
wilderness  and  the  solitary  jolace  shall  be  glad  for  them ;  and 
the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  It  shall  blos- 
som abundantly,   and  rejoice  even  with  joy  and  singing." 


'•/•'(//   nil  fruit  vith  ripeness  to   the  core; 
l''i'r  siiinniKr  lias  overbrimmed  their  clammy  cells." 

Keats. 
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Rfimiark     'I'lio     Fruit    Colony     The     Towiishij) — Prayers    for    Rain 
Ketuiii  to  Moi'i;;!!!      St.   Patiic-k's   Day     Ko-o\vortliy  College. 

The  great  fruit- 
colony  of  Renmark 
is  a  wonderful  les- 
son of  what  can  be 
achieved  by  the 
work  of  man's  hand 
;in<l  irrigation, 
which  have  really 
made  the  desert 
blossom  like  the — 
with  apologies  to 
the  Prophet  Isaiah 
— peach,  apricot, 
and  vine.  Some 
of  the  fruit-blocks 
at  the  settlement 
are  planted  in  a 
peculiar  fan-shaped 
manner,  and  form 
a  most  unique 
effect.  This  is  on 
account  of  the  new 
style  of  pumping 
operations  in  use  at 
the  interesting  ir- 
rigation works.  No.  1  pump  is  a  splendid  piece  of  ma- 
chinery, and  spouts  forth,  when  required,   1,620,000  gallons  of 


Kiitrance  to   Mr.    Wylie's  Fruit    Block. 
Renmark. 
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water  per  hour.  The  main  clianuel — fed  from  the  stream  by 
gravitation  during  the  high-river  periods — forms  reservoirs 
for  pumping-stations  at  different  points,  and  ultimately  encloses 
the  whole  settlement. 

The  fruitful  orchards — great  orange  groves  and  long 
avenues  of  fruit-trees  and  vines — are  a  wonderful  sight,  while 
the  Zante  currants  and  sultanas  grow  in  such  profusion  as  to 
astonish  the  visitors  who  have  never  seen  a  fruit  colony  before. 
In  some  instances  lucerne  is  grown  between  the  trees,  as  its 
deep  roots  are  said  to  supply  nitrogen  to  the  soil.  I-ong  lines 
of  poplar-trees  have  been  planted  to  act  as  breakwinds  and  to 
keep  the  sun  from  too  affectionately  kissing  the  cheeks  of  the 
fruit.  In  the  distance,  on  the  sandhills  above  the  irrigable 
level,  crops  of  golden  wheat  and  green  lucerne  gave  still  fur- 
ther charm  to  the  lovely  scene.  In  this  unique  settlement 
there  are  4,000  acres  of  grape-vines,  currant-vines,  peach-,  apri- 
cot-, orange-,  lemon-,  and  olive-trees,  and  an  industry  of  vast 
magnitude  is  carried  on — 1,200  tons  of  dried  apricots  and  a  corre- 
.sponding  quantity  of  other  dried  fruits  having  been  sent  down 
the  river  to  Adelaide  during  last  season.  In  all,  the  trees 
carried  over  74,000  tons  of  fruit.  The  drying  process  was  a 
novel  sight.  The  splendid  shed  I  looked  over  contained  boxes 
capable  of  holding  1,200  lb.  of  fruit  each,  until  it  is  graded  and 
then  packed  in  cases,  which  are  lifted  b}'  an  ingenious  system 
of  pulleys  and  weights.  A  great  number  of  people  are  em- 
ployed in  that  particular  branch  of  the  work. 

Renmark  is  certainly  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  State. 
Nearly  all  the  fruit  is  gathered  by  young  men,  manj?  of  whom 
travel  to  the  settlement  specially  to  obtain  employment  there, 
as  good  wages  are  given,  and  the  stamp  of  young  Australian 
youth  seen  there  is  very  creditable,  although  sometimes  they  get 
a  bit  restive  and  make  the  township  rather  too  lively  with  some 
of  their  escapades.  They  certainly  have  an  enjoyable  time,  for 
at  that  season  of  the  year  the  climate  is  delightful,  the 
living  in  tents  and  camping-out  a  novelty,  the  work  pleasant 
and  light,  the  wages  good,  and  they  usually  leave  with  a  com- 
fortable cheque.  One  meets  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people 
there.       The  first  cousin  of  a  well-known   Lord  Chief  Justice, 
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the  son  of  an  Indian  Army  colonel,  a  civil  engineer,  an  Indian 
tea-planter,  a  Manchester  merchant,  and  several  gentlemen  from 
other  English  counties,  as  well  as  representatives  of  our  own 
States,  have  settled  at  Renmark,  and  have  pretty  homes  and 
paying  vineyards,  orchards,  and  plantations.  At  present  there 
is  only  one  olive  plantation,  called  Olivewood,  which  yields 
1,000  gallons  of  oil  yearly.  The  settlement  is,  as  a  rule,  very 
healthy,  and  the  story  goes  that  once  upon  a  time  a  medicine- 
man settl'ed  in  Renmark  and  waited  for  sick  people  to  come  to 
him.  But  he  was  the  only  idle  person  in  the  district,  and  very 
soon  recognized  that  little  business  was  to  be  done  in  such  a 
healthy  locality. 

The  township  is  not  yet  very  much  to  boast  of.  Most  of 
the  places  are  built  of  iron  and  then  whitewashed,  and  there 
are  no  trees  or  gardens,  or  much  attempt  made  to  beautify  the 
place.  There  is  a  good  post-office  and  a  few  other  fair-sized 
buildings.  The  hotel,  however,  is  a  fine  and  well-conducted 
institution,  managed  on  the  Gothenburg  system  by  a  committee 
elected  by  the  townspeople.  The  cost  of  the  hotel  was  over 
£3,000,  and  the  profits  from  the  business  are  to  be  devoted  to 
improving  the  township.  The  proprietors  of  the  fruit-blocks 
have  nice  villa  residences  in  charming  situations,  and  surrounded 
by  orange-,  lemon-,  apricot-,  peach-,  apple-,  and  olive-trees,  sul- 
tana- and  currant-vines,  and  waving  crops  of  lucerne.  The 
blocks  range  from  15  to  60  acres  each,  and  are  perfect  pic- 
tures of  beauty  and  order.  "The  Cedars,"  Mr.  Wyllie's  home, 
is  a  delightful  place;  while  Mr.  Pike's  residence,  ''The  Bunga- 
low," built  on  the  highest  land  in  Renmark,  commands  a  splen- 
did view  of  the  remarkable  settlement,  which  also  applies  to  the 
cosy  home  of  Mr.  Turner,  "Tarnagalla."  "Pennant  Hill"  is 
the  name  Mr.  Bovill  has  given  to  his  charming  home ;  and 
Mrs.  Everett's  "Botley  Grange"  are  reminiscent  of  England. 
Mr.  Muspratt's  place,  "The  Wattles."  is,  however,  quite  Aus- 
tralian; and  "Taranaki,"  the  name  of  Mr.  Clark's  house,  brought 
back  recollections  of  far-ofi'  New  Zealand.  Then  there  is  pretty 
"Southfield,"  and  many  other  charming  homes.  The  house  of 
Mr.  Cutlack,  in  the  centre  of  acres  of  navel  oranges,  which, 
.strange  to  say,  have  been  budded  on  to  lemon-trees,  is,  I  think, 
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quite  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  wonderful  fruit  -  growing 
colony.  The  Renmark  people  are  very  hospitable,  and 
always  welcome  visitors  warmly,  giving  them  their 
very  best  and  showing  all  the  sights  with  great  energy  and 
kindness.  The  new  Anglican  Church  of  St.  Augustine  was 
formally  dedicated  by  Bishop  Thomas  during  his  visit  there. 
The  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Thomas  took  a  trip  to  the  Mission  Sta- 
tion, by  water,  and  then  drove  back  by  road,  as  they 
desired  to  inspect  the  station  and  see  the  out-back-  country. 
They  were  very  pleased  with  their  trip,  and  have  expressed 
much  pleasure  at  the  many  and  novel  tours  they  have  had  in 
South  Australia,  where  the  conditions,  scenery,  and  people  are 
so  different  to  dear  old  England. 

I  went  for  some  interesting  drives  myself,  and  nearly  came 
to  grief  when  crossing  Twenty-first  Ford.  The  crossings  are 
all  called  fords,  and  the  horse  was  nearly  carried  off  its  legs.  I 
was  glad,  indeed,  to  find  myself  safe  on  teriri  frmn,  and  with  no 
more  desire  to  take  a  drive  which  necessitated  fording  the  river. 

Renmark  settlement  has  fully  proved  the  immense  value  of 
irrigation,  for  the  land  which  now  maintains  over  1.000  people, 
and  which  annually  produces  crops  of  fruit  worth  nearly 
j£50,000,  was  once  considered  desert  land  and  almost   valueless. 

And  now  my  pleasant  and  instructive  trip  up  the  River 
Murray,  which,  by  the  way,  was  named  after  Sir  George 
Murray,  who  was  then  head  of  the  Colonial  Office  in  London,  by 
Captain  Sturt,  is  ended,  and  I  cannot  but  express  my  delight 
and  wonder  at  the  capabilities  of  the  great  river  and  the  irri- 
gation settlements  I  have  seen. 

I  am  proud  that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit  Mount 
Kosciuscko  (the  beautiful  snowy  mountain  from  which  the  river 
first  takes  its  source),  to  cross  it  at  A Ibury  and  Echuca  (the  boun- 
dary towns  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria)  and  many  other 
places,  as  it  (like  myself)  has  wandered  through  three  States  of 
our  vast  continent,  and  it  now  seems  to  me  almost  like  an  old 
friend.  The  Great  Nile  of  Egypt  freed  the  Egyptians  from 
bondage,  and  the  Euphrates  the  Babylonians.  The  Austra- 
lians need  no  liberating,  being  born  gloriously  free;  but  in  other 
ways  history  can  repeat  itself,  and  we  can  utilize  our  Nile    in 
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such  a  way  that  it  will  give  us  still  further  prosperity  than  that 
which  we  already  have,  by  the  great  scheme  for  locking  the 
Murray,  and  the  other  large  improvements  that  will  shortly  be 
commenced  by  the  Government.  Then  the  following  words  of 
good  Bishop  Moorhouse  will  be  remembered  : 

"Tn  times  of  drought  I  have  been  asked  to  pray  to  God  for 
rain.  I  have  replied  that  the  only  supplication  I  could  make 
would  be,  'O  God,  forgive  us  for  our  idleness,  folly,  and  un- 
thankfulness,  and  give  us  grace  in  the  future  to  use  better  and 
more  wisely  Thy  gracious  gifts.'  " 

I  do  not  wish  to  draw  comparisons,  but  that  clever  and 
eccentric  meteorologist,  Mr.  Clement  Wragge,  at  almost  the  same 
time  made  the  remark  that  ''We  should  pray  less  and  dam 
more." 

I  returned  by  river  to  Morgan,  and  spent  a  few  enjoyable 
days  at  the  pretty  river-town,  which  seems  always  bright  and 
busy  with  its  numerous  steamers  and  barges,  the  latter  fre- 
quently loaded  with  splendid  forest  timber  on  its  way  to  Ren- 
mark  and  Mildura  pumping-stations.  Morgan,  being  at  the 
end  of  the  railway  line,  is  an  important  place,  and  bids  fair  to 
become  in  time  a  large  town.  The  people  seem  all  bent  on  im- 
proving their  surroundings,  and  large  schemes  are  on  hand  for 
improving  the  town  and  district,  one  of  which  is  now  being^ 
carried  out  by  Mr.   Sidney  "Willcox,   of  the  Brend  Park  Estate. 

It  is  twenty-seven  miles  from  Morgan  to  the  little  town- 
ship of  Sutherlands,  where,  it  being  St.  Patrick's  Day,  a  num- 
ber of  patriotic  children  were  on  the  platform.  The  little  girls, 
dressed  in  white,  were  each  wearing  a  badge  of  green  stamped 
with  a  Shamrock,  and  marching  around  some  boys,  one  of  whom 
bore  the  flag  of  St.  Patrick  and  another  ai  bright-green  flag  with 
a  gold  Shamrock.  Tlie  school  band  played  "The  Minstrel  Boy," 
and  a  chorus  sang  with  great  fervour  "The  Wearing  of  the 
Green."  They  were  evidently  off  for  a  picnic  somewhere,  and 
the  people  in  the  train  were  all  highly  pleased  with  their 
spirited  performance.  Another  nine  miles  brought  us  to  Eu- 
dunda,  the  mainstay  of  which  little  townshijD  is  wood,  in  which 
it  does  a  large  trade,  and  great  stacks  were  to  be  Seen  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  railway  station.     Another  twenty  miles  and 
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we  puffed  into  Kapunda  station,  where  I  met  some  of  the  plea- 
sant friends  I  had  made  during  my  stay  there.  On,  then,  another 
eleven  miles  to  Freeling,  where  a  gay  four-horse  coach  was  wait- 
ing to  convey  passengers  to  Angaston.  Freeling  township  is 
considered  a  rather  remarkable  place,  as  it  boasts  of  no  doctor, 
no  lawyer,  no  policeman,  no  parson,  no  empty  houses,  no  arrears 
of  rates,  and  no  water  supply.  It  has  recently  been  placed  in 
telephone  communication  Vv-ith  Adelaide,  and  the  people  are 
much  gratified  thereby. 

I  alighted  from  the  train  at  Roseworthy  Jvinction,  and 
after  an  early  lunch  at  the  refreshment-room  I  started  to  walk 
to  the  Agricultural  College,  which  could  be  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance. But  it  was  very  hot,  and  I  was  pleased  when  a  country- 
woman, driving  along  in  a  farmer's  cart,  offered  to  drive  me 
th-ere.  I  accepted  her  kind  ofl'er  with  alacrity,  and  on  arrival  at 
the  College  found  it  to  be  a  very  fine  place,  with  splendid  farms, 
outbuildings,  crops,  and  stock.  Clever  Professor  Perkins  is  very 
proud  of  the  appearance  of  the  1 ,450  acres  of  the  farm  and  the 
general  surroundings  of  the  College,  including  cattle,  sheep,  pigs, 
poultry,  and,  in  fact,  everything  that  appertains  to  an  ex- 
perimental farm  and  college  where  the  youths  of  the  State  can 
jDractically  fit  themselves  for  the  life  of  a  farmer,  gardener, 
orchardist,  vinegrower,  woolclasser,  or  whatever  industry  to  which 
his  inclination  bends.  Over  385  youths  have  been  enrolled 
in  the  College  books,  and  106  have  obtained  their  diploma.  A 
system  of  offering  scholarships  for  competition  annually  was  in- 
augurated in  1899,  and  since  that  tim.e  over  thirty  scholarships 
have  been  awarded,  six  of  which  are  offered  annually,  the  State 
being  divided  into  so  many  districts  for  the  purpose.  The  fees 
of  the  College  are  £30  per  year,  and  three  years  is  the  course 
of  instruction. 

Rosewortliy  College  is  thirty  miles  from  Adelaide,  and  the 
Resident  Professor  is  always  pleased  to  show  anyone  over  it  who 
is  interested  in  the  progress  of  South  Australia. 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 

Nairne — Mount       Beevor — Pinraroo — Lameroo — ^Bordertown — Narra- 
coorte  Caves — Politics — Coonawarra — Penola — Kalangadoo. 


One  summer's  day  I  started  for  a  tour  to  the  south-eastern 
part  of  the  State,  having  heard  so  much  of  the  beauty  of  the 
Narracoorte  caves  and  the  famous  Blue  Lakes  at  Mount  Gam- 
bier,  also  the  prosperity  of  the  districts,  so  the  prospect  of  a 
very  interesting  trip  was  before  me,  and  my  spirits  were  high 
when  I  took  my  seat  in  the  comfortable  boudoir  carriage  of  the 
express  train  to  Melbourne,  and  after  once  more  passing  through 
the  beautiful  Mount  Lofty  Ranges,  of  whose  picturesque  charm 
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one  can  uever  tire,  I  made  my  first  stop  at  the  railway  station 
at  Nairne,  which  pretty  Englishy-looking  place  1  intended  to 
spend  a  few  days  in.  And  I  very  much  enjoyed  my  few- 
days"  ramble  through  the  country  lanes  and  by  the  wandering 
stream  fringed  with  graceful  treos.  The  sweet-briar  hedges 
sent  forth  a  delicate  aroma,  and,  crossing  a  pretty  bridge,  I 
climbed  a  hill,  where  a  grand  old  tree  threw  grateful  shade,  in 
which  I  sat  and  tried  to  read  a  book,  but  could  not,  for  the 
charm  of  the  Book  of  Nature  was  enough  for  me,  so  1  just  sat 
and  drowsed  and  dreamed  the  lovely  morning  away. 

There  are  many  gardens  in  Nairne  where  old  English  Wall- 
flowers, Sweet  Peas,  Old  Man's  Darling,  Prinn-oses,  Pinks, 
Woodbine,  and  Roses  make  the  air  lovely  and  the  day  glad  with 
their  sweetness.  As  I  sat  at  my  window  writing  I  had  some- 
times to  jJause  and  survey  the  pretty  scene  around,  and  listen  to 
the  little  birds  carolling  forth  their  joyous  song.  There  is  no 
place  in  which  one  could  spend  a  quieter  holiday  than  Nairne, 
where  those  who  are  fond  of  country  fare  will  taste  the  sweetest  of 
cream,  butter,  and  new-laid  eggs,  and  be  waited  on  so  kindly  at 
the  Millers'  Arms  Hotel  by  the  little  maid  Tilly,  one  of  the 
most  obliging  and  thoughtful  girls  I  have  ever  met.  A  real  old 
landmark  opposite  the  hotel  is  a  giant  gum-tree,  which  could 
tell  many  a  tale  of  ancient  days  if  it  could  s^Deak,  for  before 
there  was  a  lock-up  in  Nairne  any  persons  who  transgressed  the 
law  were  chained  to  its  base  until  such  times  as  they  could  be 
removed  to  Adelaide  to  durance  vile,  for  Nairne  is  one  of  the 
oldest  settlements  in  the  State. 

Mount  Beevor  Estate,  which  is  seven  miles  from  the  town- 
ship— a  pretty  drive  through  hilly  country — has  recently  been 
sold  by  Mrs.  T.  Hope  Murray  to  Mr.  Brice,  of  Mount  Pleasant. 
The  homestead  is  a  charming  one,  and  the  flocks  and  herds  graz- 
ing on  the  station  lands  are  very  ciioice  animals.  The  wool 
from  Mount  Beevor  flocks  has  been  awarded  several  diplomas 
and  medals.  The  special  qualities  of  the  wool  are  that  it  is 
long,  bold,  strong,  clean,  and  bright.  On  this  being  explained 
to  me,  I,  not  being  a  conuoi-^itidir  of  the  article,  could  only  smile 
and  say,  woman-like,  'How  wonderful."  A  few  miles  from 
Nairne,  in  another  direction,  are  the  vineyards  of  Kanmantoo. 
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They  arc  splendidly  situated  and  beautifully  sheltered  by  well- 
timbered  hills.  Mr.  il.  D.  Young,  the  proprietor,  is  a  grandson 
of  Lady  Charlotte  Bacon — the  lanthu  to  whom  Lord  Byron 
dedicated  "Childe  Harold."  Kanmantoo  is  beautiful  sheep 
country,  and  numbers  of  sheep  are  fattened  there  for  tne  mar- 
ket. I  went  from  Nairne  to  Murray  Bridge,  and  stayed  for  a 
night  at  the  hotel  on  the  hill  before  mentioned,  but  was  kept 
awake  by  the  croaking  of  the  frogs  in  the  reedy  banks  of  the 
river.  There  seemed  to  be  thousands  of  them,  and  it  is  a 
wonder  they  are  not  utilized  as  a  culinaiy  delicacy,  for  when 
properly  prepared  frogs'  legs  are  delicious.  At  the  time  I  ate 
them  1  certainly  did  not  know  what  they  were,  and  thought 
they  were  the  most  delicious  little  birds  I  had  ever  tasted.  This 
was  in  Paris,  1  may  tell  you.  They  could  be  served  up  in  Aus- 
tralia just  as  delicately  as  in  Paris,  where  the  demand  is  in 
excess  of  the  supply.  Doctors  maintain  that  frogs'  legs  contain 
many  of  the  qualities  required  to  build  up  the  nervous  system. 

i  took  the  morning  train  from  Murray  Bridge  to  Tailem 
Bend,  which  is  the  junction  to  Pinnaroo  and  Lameroo,  where 
large  areas  of  land  were  recently  ojDened  vip  for  settlement  by 
the  Government,  and  the  buyers  of  the  blocks  have  had  excel- 
lent returns  from  their  crops.  The  country  was  looking  very 
prosperous  and  the  farmers  cheerful,  for  the  success  of  wheat- 
growing  in  the  district  is  now  assured.  Superphosphate  has 
helped  to  a  large  extent  to  develop  the  resources  of  land  which 
was  once  thought  to  be  unproductive. 

People  wishing  to  inspect  the  land  in  this  district  are  as- 
sisted by  the  Government,  which  provides  a  trap  and  pair  of 
horses  to  drive  them  there  at  certain  advertised  times. 

At  one  time,  away  in  the  back  country  south  of  Lameroo, 
there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  water,  and  H  was  difficult  to  find 
the  soaks  or  waterholes.  It  is  said  that  a  pioneer  squatter  had 
an  ingenious,  but  certainly  cruel,  method  of  discovering  them. 
He  would  borrow  a  Murray  blackfellow,  tie  him  up  and  feed  him 
well  for  twenty-four  hours  on  the  saltest  ot  salt  junk,  and  then 
release  him,  when  he  would  bound  like  a  deer  across  country  to 
the  nearest  soak,  and  a  stockman  on  horseback  would  follow  the 
discoverer  and   mark  the  oasis. 
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Across  what  is  called  the  90-inile  desert,  between  Tailem 
Bend  and  Bordertown,  there  are  a  few  settlements,  but  they  do 
not  appear  to  be  very  prosperous.  The  extensive  track  has, 
however,  been  discovered  to  be  suitable  for  the  growth  of  the 
maritime  pine-tree,  and  there  are  a  good  many  pine  plantations, 
which  appear  to  be  thriving  well.  I  slopped  at  Bordertown  for 
a  few  days.  This  township  is  in  reality  thirteen  miles  from 
the  border  of  Victoria,  with  which  it  seems  to  have  great  sym- 
pathy, for  it  was  founded  in  1851  by  the  Government  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Victorian  gold  diggings,  when  so  many  of 
the  South  Australian  settlers  threw  down  their  plough-shares 
for  the  pick  and  shovel  and  started  out  to  seek  for  the  alluring 
gold,  finding  it  in  large  cjuantities,  and  subsequently  returning 
to  South  Australia  possessed  of  ''lumps  of  gold."  This  is  no 
exaggeration  ;  certainly,  the  ''lumps"  may  not  have  been  of 
great  size,  yet  it  is  authentically  stated  that  £16,000  worth  of 
the  precious  metal  was  taken  across  the  border  by  a  few  pro- 
spectors. They  hardly  knew  what  to  do  with  it,  as  rough  gold 
was  not  a  legal  tender;  but  a  Bill,  called  "The  Bullion  Bill," 
was  shortly  afterwards  passed  by  the  Legislative  Council,  which 
made  gold  assayed  by  the  Government  Assayer,  and  cast  into 
ingots,  legal  as  money,  at  the  rate  of  £3  10s.  per  oz.  ;  £70,000 
worth  of  gold  in  a  spring-cart,  guarded  by  a  mounted  police 
escort,  often  passed  through  the  township  at  one  time,  the  quan- 
tity being  somewhere  about  1,620  lb. 

Bordertown  was  started  as  a  depot  for  the  gold  escort, 
thence  to  Adelaide,  and  is  one  of  tne  oldest  townships  of  the 
South-East,  but  notwithstanding  its  many  resources  it  remains 
merely  a  bush  township.  Although  the  centre  of  a  good  agri- 
cultural district,  there  is  more  of  the  forest  about  it,  as  the 
trees  have  not  been  cut  down  in  its  vicinity,  and  the  surround- 
ings almost  resemble  a  beautiful  park.  The  reason  that  the 
township  has  not  gone  ahead  more  quickly  is  chiefly  because  the 
laud  around  has  been  held  by  a  few  large  owners,  thus  preclud- 
ing settlement  of  the  people  on  small  farms  or  holdings,  which 
always  means  prosperity  to  the  township.  There  are  some  very 
peculiar  blowholes  out  from  Bordertown,  which  are  probably 
connected   with  the  River  Murray,   and   the    creek   which    runs 
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through  the  centre  of  the  township  is  fed  from  the  Wimmera 
River  in  Victoria,  and  empties  into  swamps  and  runaway  holes 
a  few  miles  out, 

A  feeling  of  exhilaration  that  it  is  difficult  to  describe 
courses  through  the  veins  of  an  Australian  when  travelling 
through  the  bush.  The  dear  old  eucalyptus  trees,  with  their  pun- 
gent aroma,  seem  to  speak  to  one  of  health ;  the  magpie's  gay 
voice  from  among  the  branches,  the  chirrup  of  the  other  native 
birds,  and  even  the  kookaburra  seem  to  give  one  a  welcome; 
the  scent  of  the  wild  flowers  is  so  delightful,  and  the  general 
aspect  of  the  bush  appears  to  smile  on  the  native-born. 

From  Bordertowu  to  Wolseley — on  the  broad-gauge  line — 
it  is  twelve  miles,  and  there  I  changed  trains  to  the  narrow- 
gauge  line,  which  carries  smaller  carriages  and  engines  on 
account  of  the  much  less  traffic.  Wolseley,  like  other  junction 
townships,  is  a  flourishin£f  little  place:  it  is  only  four  miles  from 
Victoria.  There  are  some  splendid  sheep-stations  in  the  district, 
while  quantities  of  wool  are  annually  clipped  by  men-shearers 
and  shearing-machines.  Mr.  Allen,  of  Dunallen  Station,  has 
had  his  shed  fixed  up  with  a  machine  (the  motive-power  for 
working  which  is  supplied  by  an  oil-engine)  on  account  of  the 
shortage  of  shearers  in  the  district  this  year. 

The  little  town  of  Narracoorte  is  almost  in  a  valley,  sur- 
rounded by  small  hills,  and  is  otherwise  well-protected,  for  three 
fine  churches  smile  on  it  from  green-clad  eminences.  The  hos- 
pital is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  is  embowered  in 
a  plantation  of  pr^etty  trees.  Passing  through  a  deep  cutting 
in  one  of  the  aforesaid  hills  in  my  walk  to  the  hospital  I 
noticed  that  it  was  all  ironstone  rock.  In  the  flowering  gum- 
trees  flocks  of  paraquets  were  feeding  on  the  flowers  of  the  sugar- 
gum-trees  in  the  reserves  and  plantations  ;  three  different  kinds 
of  birds  seemed  to  have  chummed  up  together,  and  when  not 
sucking  the  honey  from  the  flowers  their  harsh  screechings  were 
anything  but  a  pleasant  sound.  The  swamps  around  the  town 
seemed  to  be  full  of  ducks  and  waterfowl,  and  the  district  is 
famed  as  being  a  sportsman's  paradise.  Around  Narracoorte, 
Penola,  and  Mount  Gambier  there  are  many  fine  sheep-stations, 
three   of   which,    notably    Struan,   Elderslie,   and   Warratenbulli, 
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owned  by  Messrs.  Robei'tson,  have  large  areas  of  land,  which 
carry  vast  flocks  of  sheep.  These  gentlemen  also  own  very 
handsome  houses  on  their  estates,  and  many  are  the  attractions 
oflPered  to  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  receive  an  invita- 
tion to  "come  and  see  station-life."  Sheep-joroof  fences  are 
everywhere  to  keejD  the  sheep  in  and  the  rabbits  and  wild  dogs 
out ;  the  squatters  have  spent  thovisands  and  thousands  of 
pounds  on  fences  to  protect  the  golden  fleece. 

Narracoorte  is  a   very  old  town,   but   does  not  seem   to   in 
crease  in  size,  and  the  people  appear  to  be  in  rather  a  somnolent 
state. 

The  caves  are  certainly  well  wortli  a  visit.  The  guides  and 
conveyances  to  take  one  there  are  all  that  can  be  desired.  They 
are  not  very  large  but  the}'^  are  vei'y  beautiful,  the  Victoria 
Cave,   with   its  dazzling  stalactites,  especially   so. 

A  political  meeting  was  held  when  I  was  in  Narracoorte, 
and  I  was  much  impressed  with  the  good  speechifying  of  our 
Treasurer,  the  Hon.  Air.  Peake.  The  Chairman  was,  however, 
rather  slow  for  his  position,  and  I  could  hardly  hear  what  he 
s;ad.  But  perhaps  that  was  better  than  the  utterances  of  a 
Chairman  at  another  meeting  1  once  attended.  The  candidate 
liad  scarcely  commenced  his  address  when  someone  at  the  back 
of  the  hall  made  a  remark.  The  Chairman  jumped  to  his  feet. 
''Now,  look  here,  young  man,"  he  said,  "we  don't  want  none  of 
your  interjections.  The  candidate  is  a  learned  man  and  a 
scholar,  and  you  mustn't  interrupt  him.  Just  you  wait  until 
his  address  is  finished  and  he  sits  down,  and  then  you  can  all 
interject  as  much  as  you  like.     Them's  my  orders!" 

I  did  not  go  by  train  to  Penola,  but  had  the  pleasure  of 
a  motor-drive  over  an  extremely  fine  road,  past  large  sheep-runs 
and  beautiful  homesteads.  About  seven  miles  before  reaching 
Penola  we  came  to  the  Coonawarra  Fruit-colony,  consisting  of 
1,200  acres,  which  was  founded  about  ten  years  ago  by  the  late 
Mr.  John  Riddoch,  who  started  it  as  an  experiment,  setting 
aside  part  of  the  Yallum  Estate  for  that  purpose.  The  settlers 
were  charged  <£10  per  acre  for  the  land,  and  were  given  ten  years 
in  which  to  pay  it,  5  per  cent,  interest  being  charged.  There 
are     about     eighteen     families     settled     at     Coonawarra,     w^here 
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var'ous  fruits  arc  grown,  and  the  settlement  is  flourishing.  From 
there  we  motored  on  to  Penola,  which  is  a  quiet  little  town  with 
pretty  liouses,  and  the  cottage-gardens,  the  hedges  covered  with 
May-blossom,  Sweet-briar  Rose,  and  Cape  Broom,  looked  ciiarm- 
ing  in  the  golden  sunlight.  The  people  of  Penola  are  a  nice 
friendly   lot    of   folks.      There   are   some   very   old   settlers.      One 


Ked-guni  Log,  loi-  L-uttiiiy  into  i  ailway-sleepers,  veady  for  hauLng  to  sawmills. 

lady  I  spoke  to  had  lived  in  the  same  cottage  for  sixty  years, 
having  come  out  from  Scotland  with  her  parents,  who  landed 
at  Robe,  and  came  on  to  Penola,  where  her  father  took  up  his 
vocation  as  a  shepherd.  A  good  deal  of  fine  timber  is  grown 
about  the  district,  and  there  are  some  large  sawmills.     Several 
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stacks  of  red-gum  tiiiibci-  for  the  sleepers  of  the  Port  Lincohi 
railway-line  were  near  the  railway-station,  and  about  fifty 
trucks  were  already  loaded  to  start  next  day  for  their  destina- 
tion. 

Walking  around  Penola  I  passed  through  swoet  meadows 
covered  with  blue,  purple,  and  yellow  flowers;  near  the  marshy 
ground  grew  pretty  lilies  and  ferns,  and  it  is  altogether  a  charm- 
ing little  place.  Penola  was  founded  in  1844.  The  land  is 
very  rich  in  this  vicinity,  but  until  recently  it  was  nearly  all 
held  by  owners  of  large  estates,  who  used  it  for  sheep- 
grazing.  Eighteen  thousand  acres  have  now  been  repurchased 
by  the  Government  for  closer  settlement,  and  no  doubt  ere 
long  many  farms  will  take  the  place  of  the  gum-tree,  tlie  grass, 
and  the  sheep.  At  one  time  this  part  of  the  State  suffered 
from  excessive  water,  bub  the  successful  system  of  drainage  has 
to  a  great  extent  overcome  that  difficulty. 

A  very  rising  little  township  between  Penola  and  Mount 
Gambier  is  Kalangadoo,  and  it  is  not  far  from  there  that  the 
beautiful  dairy  farm  of  the  Hon.  Geo.  Riddoch  is  situated.  This 
part  of  the  country,  from  its  volcanic  nature,  is,  it  appears, 
specially  suited  for  dairying.  Mr.  Riddoch  has  in  this  district 
introduced  a  system  of  dairying  by  halves ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
he  has  set  aside  a  part  of  his  great  Koorine  Estate  and  divided 
it  into  nice-sized  farms,  supplying  cows,  plant,  and  houses,  while 
the  dairyman  finds  the  labour ;  and  the  system  is  proving  very 
satisfactory  to  both  parties  concerned.  Great  quantities  of  lu- 
cerne ai'e  grown  in  this  volcanic  district,  over  13,000  acres  of 
land  being  under  cultivation.  Mangolds  are  very  easily  grown; 
in  one  district  over  60  tons  to  the  acre  have  been  produced. 


Central    Part   ot    the   'i'owii    ot    .Mount    (iaiuliier 


'7'hfi  fields,  the  lal-rs,  the  jorests,  and  thr  strccins 
Bredthe   their  sirift   rdpaurs  to  ttie   eiifliiK]   air."' 

—Shelley. 


CHAPTER   XXXI. 

Mount    Gambler — The    lihie    I.akes — The   Crater   Mountain — The 
Town   and  Industries. 

Mount  Gambier,  which  lies  in  what  is  called  the  temperate 
zone,  has  a  climate  very  like  Italy  and  the  South  of  France.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  South  Australia,  and  may 
well  be  described  as  the  garden  of  the  south.  On  driving  fro0i 
Kalangadoo,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town  one  passes  by  what 
was  formerly  Moorak  Station,  but  which  has  now  been  sold  and 
cut  up  into  first-class  farms,  that  are  occupied  by  prosperous 
farmers.  From  this  point  there  is  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
Mount,  with  its  wooded  slopes,  tower,  and  varied  surroundings, 
forming-  a  lovely  picture.  The  town  having  such  a  novel  and 
delightful  situation,  the  people  have  certainly  done  all  they  can 
to  make  it  more    charming  by    erecting  beautiful   homes,    the 
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majority  of  which  are  built  of  white  coraline  limestone  and  grey 
and  white  dolomite,  and  the  red  roofs  peeping  through  the  luxur- 
ious trees  have  a  most  pleasing  effect.  The  town  has  also  been 
further  beautified  by  numbers  of  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees, 
which  have  been  planted  at  suitable  places.  The  business  houses, 
hotels,  public  institutions,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  churches, 
all  call  for  special  mention  as  being  in  keeping  with  the  othci' 
beautiful  surroundings  of  the  place. 

One  Sunday  morning  with  three  friends  I  drove  to  the  top 
of  the  Mount,  which  is  an  extinct  volcano.  The  road  to  it  was 
a  succession  of  beautiful  scenery,  the  gardens  of  the  pretty  villas 
were  delightful  to  see,  and  the  perfume  from  the  Lilac,  LToney- 
suckle,  Roses,  and  other  sweet  flowers,  in  conjunction  with  some 
of  the  blossoming  fruit-trees,  was  quite  ambrosial. 

On  approaching  the  Mount  the  memorial  erected  to  the  sol- 
diers from  Mount  Gambier  who  fell  at  the  South  African  War 
stands  prominently  in  view.  It  was  a  Mount  Gambier  officer 
who  was  the  first  Australian  to  give  his  life  for  Queen  and 
country.  A  little  farther  on  is  the  granite  memorial  to  Adam 
Lindsay  Gordon,  our  favourite  Australian  poet,  and  near  it  is 
the  place  where  it  is  said  he  took  his  famous  leap  on  his  horse 
Red  Lancer.  The  story  runs  that  Gordon,  with  several  kin- 
dred spirits,  had  returned  from  a  kangaroo  hunt,  and  that  the 
now  historic  leap  was  the  outcome  of  a  bet. 

"     .      .      .     All  is  ovei' !     Fleet  career. 
Dash  of  greyhound,  slipping  thongs, 
FHght  of   falcon,  bound  of  deer, 
^fad  hoof — thunder  in  our  rear. 
Cold  air  ru.sbing  up  our  lungs. 
Din  of   inany  tongues."' 

— Gordon. 

Continuing  our  drive,  on  one  side  was  the  beautiful  Blue 
Lake,  whose  deep  and  clear  water  supplies  the  town.  There  is 
a  picturesque  house  belonging  to  the  waterworks  on  the  near 
side,  and  down  the  steep  steps  a  little  boathouse  for  the  use  of 
the  caretaker.  The  lake  is,  of  course,  closed  to  pleasure- 
seekers.  On  the  other  side  is  another  pretty  blue  lake,  known 
by  the  prosaic  name  of  "The  Leg  of  Mutton,"  on  account  of  its 
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jDeculiar  shape.  The  scenery  around  is  truly  exquisite,  and  the 
solemn  beauty  of  it  all  is  indescribable.  Continuing  on  the 
upper  road  we  soon  passed  Browne  Lake.  Each  side  of  the  road 
was  a  rich  carpet  of  yellow  flowers,  while  the  slopes  of  the  hills 
were  clothed  with  rich  vegetation.  Pine  and  plane  plantations 
were  in  strong  evidence,  but  I  was  glad  to  see  that  our  dear  eld  -■• 
gum-trees  had  not  been  all  rooted  up,  as  is  sometime-^ 
the  case.  Shortly  before  ascending  the  Mriunt 
we  came  to  a  large  extinct  crater  called 
'The  Devil's  Punch  Bowl,"  and 
looking:  down  into  it?  -- 

mossy 


Bhie   Lake.   Mount   Gambier. 

depths — for  it   was  all  covered  witli   beauteous   green — a   feeling 
of  awe  inspired  one. 

We  now  alighted  from  our  vehicle,  took  out  the  horse,  tied 
him  to  a  tree,  and  left  him  to  graze  while  we  ascended  the  Mount. 
We  walked  on,  accompanied  by  myriads  of  gorgeous  butterflies 
of  all  colours  and  sizes.  1  should  advise  entomologists  in  search 
of  specimens  to  visit  this  lovely  spot.  The  climb  to  the  summit 
seemed  merely  a  trifle,  for  at  every  few  steps  a  new  and  lovely 
scene  presented  itself.  On  entering  the  tower,  from  the  top  win- 
dow a  magnificent  sight   was  spi'ead   before  us.     Over  the  trees 
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we  could  catch  glimpses  of  the  great  Blue  Lake  and  the  other 
lakes  we  had  passed,  also  the  Valley  Lake  and  other  small  ones 
that  could  not  be  seen  from  the  road,  the  banks  of  wliich 
were  clothed  with  trees  and  bushes,  some  of  tender  green  and 
others  of  a  darker  hue.  Nature  in  the  great  upheaval  had 
thrown  the  pieces  together  again  in  a  wonderful  manner,  as  if 
to  atone  for  her  cruelty  in  disturbing  her  great  handiwork. 
The  scene  was  like  a  gorgeous  kal-eidoscope.  From  one  window 
of  the  tower  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  town,  with  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  is  on  a  hill,  looming  grandly  against  the  sky. 
Through  the  telescope  there  is  a  fine  view  of  Mount  Schank.  and 
still  farther  away  can  be  seen  the  breakers  dashing  against  the 
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lighthouse  at  Port  MacDonnell,  and  the  remains  of  a  wreck  that 
occurred  many  years  ago.  From  another  point  can  be  seen  the 
Victoria  Ranges.  Looking  through  another  window  a  zigzag 
road  could  be  seen  winding  its  way  through  Bellora  Station  and 
Coola  Cattle  and  Sheep  Station.  Right  away,  outlined  against 
the  sky,  was  Cape  Banks,  which  was  the  scene  of  the  wreck  of 
the  "Admella,"  and  the  subject  of  Gordon's  famous  ride. 

From  another  side  the  Bluff  Range  made  a  change  to  the 
otherwise  flat  landscape,  and  Mr.  Kirby's  station,  with  its  fine 
homestead,  woolsheds,  and  men's  huts,  was  plainly  visible.  Turn- 
ing away  from  this  pastoral  scene  the  telescope  was  once  more 
placed  for  a  last  look  at  the  lovely  lakes  and  surroundings.     On 
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the  steps  of  Gordon's  statue  two  men  were  standing,  and  with 
this  pow^erful  instrument  I  could  even  see  that  one  was  sporting 
a  flower  in  his  buttonhole ;  also  an  ideal  nook  for  a  picnic, 
with  a  fond  couple  enjoying  a  tete-a-tete  quite  unconscious  of 
the  strong  eye  that  was  uj^on  them;  while  on  the  side  of  the 
Valley  Lake  .were  three  boys  fishing  and  others  preparing  for  a 
swim.  One  last  look,  tliis  time  at  the  town,  disclosed  the  portly 
form  of  mine  Host  Jens,  of  the  Town  Hall  Hotel,  taking  a  con- 
stitutional up  a  hill  to  inspect  the  property  of  which  he  is  the 
fortunate  owner. 

The  tower  was  ei'ected  and  the  splendid  telescope  added  in 
1904,  chiefly  through  Dr.  McDonald,  who  is  Mayor  of  the  place, 
to  commemorate  the  discovery  of  Mount  Gambier  and  Mount 
Schank  by  Lieutenant  Grant,  coniniander  of  the  "Lady  Nelson," 
in  1800. 

The  wonderful  crater  mountain,  wiih  its  beautiful  lakes,  is, 
it  is  said  by  those  who  have  studied  the  general  phase  of  the 
country,  a  relic  of  what  must  have  been  a  range  of  mountains 
near  the  sea,  and  wdiich  at  the  terrible  upheaval  that  at  one  time 
took  place  forced  the  sea  back  miles  and  miles  until  it  rested 
quietly  as  part  of  the  Southern  Ocean.  At  Mount  Schank  are 
also  to  be  seen  evidences  of  a  terrific  volcanic  eruption ;  in  fact, 
the  whole  district  points  to  the  same  issue.  The  white  stone 
and  red  dolomite  with  which  many  of  the  houses  and  public 
buildings  are  built,  on  being  cut  into  blocks,  are  found  to  con- 
tain many  fossilized  shells,  fins  of  fish,  and  even  sharks'  teeth. 

Having  taken  our  quota  of  enjoyment  from  the  wonderful 
mount,  we  descended  the  slopes  again,  down  the  flowery  mead,  to 
our  vehicle  and  milk-white  steed  again.  The  buggy  was  there; 
but  where,  oh  !  where,  was  the  faithless  Arab  ?  Gone ;  and  left 
no  trace  behind.  Nothing  was  to  be  done  but  to  search  for  the 
animal,  which  was  found  close  by  the  entrance-gates  to  the  Mount. 
On  our  return  drive  we  went  right  around  the  great  Blue  Lake, 
which  is  nearly  a  mile  across,  and  surrounded  by  high,  rocky 
banks,  varying  from  200  to  300  feet  in  height ;  then  drove  around 
the  of  Leg  of  Mutton  Lake,  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  Government 
nursery  on  the  banks.  Fish  and  wild  fowl  are  very  plentiful  on 
the  lakes,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Blue  Lake,  sportsmen 
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are  allowed  to  pursue  their  favourite  pastime.  Boats  can  be 
hired,  and  the  boatkeeper  will  always  "boil  the  billy"  for  visitors 
who  are  out  for  a  picnic.  The  Mount  Ganibier  Hcspital  is  in  a 
lovely  position,  quite  close  to  the  lakes  and  facing  the  mount,  the 
view  of  which  and  the  surrounding  varied  scenery  must  be  very 
pleasant  to  the  patients  when,  after  a  dangerous  time  of  sick- 
ness, they  are  once  more  able  to  look  on  the  charms  of  our 
beautiful  world. 


The   Mutor  now  Scales  the  Mount. 

The  convent  at  Mount  Gambier  is  not  very  large,  but  the 
foundation-stone  of  a  new  building  was  lately  laid,  and 
the  Convent  of  the  Order  of  the  Sisterhood  of  Mercy,  which 
was  founded  by  a  good  woman,  Catharine  McAuley,  will  soon 
arise,  worthy  of  the  capital  city  of  the  south.  After  the  stone 
was  laid,  donations  were  asked   for  bv   the  Dean   in  aid   of  tbe 
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fund,  and  in  twenty  minutes  the  sum  of  £620  was  contributed! 
There  are  several  pretty  Lutheran  Churches,  as  there  are  a  good 
many  German  people  settled  at  Mount  Gambier.  A  new  insti- 
tute has  lately  been  built  which  will  accommodate  1,200  people, 
and  a  fine  new  post-office.  The  townspeojjle  are  very  musical, 
and  the  band  gives  ojjen-air  concerts  in  Frew  Park  in  summer, 
wiiile  good  concerts  are  held  in  the  fine  town  hall  ;  also  amateur 
dramatic  entertainments,  as  there  is  a  very  good  amateur  club, 
and  some  of  the  members  are  much  above  the  usual  run  of  ama- 
tevir  actors.  Shakespeare,  the  immortal  bard,  has  his  lovers 
also,  and  a  Shakespearian  Society  frequently  gives  good  interpre- 
tations of  various  scenes  from  well-known  plays. 

The  beautiful  bowling-green  and  tennis  court  are  well  laid 
out  and  a  source  of  endless  pleasure  to  the  residents  and  their 
friends,  while  some  of  the  gentlemen  are  expert  shots,  and  shoot- 
ing-matches frequently  take  place  between  the  Mount  Gambier, 
Narracoorte,  and  other  gun  clubs. 

I  had  many  charming  drives  and  walks  around  Mount  Gam- 
bier, the  drive  to  Woodlands  Farm — where  experiments  with  fer- 
tilizers had  been  carried  on  with  great  success — being  a  most  en- 
joyable one,  between  brilliant  flower-gardens,  luxuriantly-grassed 
paddocks,  and  fields  of  onions  and  potatoes.  The  splendiu  condi- 
tion of  the  wheat  crops,  barley,  potato-fields,  the  stock,  and  the 
abundance  of  grass  gave  proof  of  the  wonderful  effect  of  fertil'zers 
on  already  good  soil.  Mount  Gambier  district  is  the  largest  pro- 
ducer of  oats  in  South  Australia.  So  prolific  have  been  some  of 
the  harvests  that  from  8,472  acres  no  less  than  226,000  bushels 
were  reaped.  There  are  two  oatmeal  mills  near  the  town,  one 
called  the  Blue  Lake  Company,  where  the  oatmeal  is  perfected 
under  a  new  patent  process.  Onions  are  extensively  grown,  and 
some  of  the  fields  are  a  novel  sight ;  heaps  and  heaps  of  this  valu- 
able adjunct  to  cookery  were  on  the  wide  fields,  after  being  pulled 
in  countless  thousands.  Mount  Gambier  district  produces  fine 
fat  lambs,  and  one  week  nearly  4,000  were  trucked  to  Adelaide 
for  freezing  purposes.  In  this  very  favoured  spot  of  South  Aus- 
tralia the  herds  of  fat  cattle  were  surprising,  and  the  sheep 
appeared  in  such  pnn)c  condition  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  look 
at  them. 
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The  uumcrous  farms  and  homesteads  in  the  district  showed 
great  signs  of  peace  and  prosperity,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Nature  has  bountifully  endowed  this  part  of  the  State  with  more 
beauty,  fertility  of  soil,  and  other  advantages  than  many  less 
fortunate  places  in  the  State.  Mount  Gambler  has  a  population 
of  3,162.  Fabulous  prices  have  been  given  at  different 
times  for  land,  from  £40  to  £60  per  acre,  and  one  record  acre 
brought  £75;  but  as  this  land  produces  100  bushels  of  oats  per 
acre,  the  high  price  which  land  brings  in  what  is  called  "the  eye 
of  the  South-East"  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

There  are  two  large  flourmills  and  several  cheese,  bacon,  and 
butter  factories,  the  largest  of  which  is  A.  W.  Sandford's,  who 
also  owns  one  in  the  hills  close  to  Adelaide,  in  connection  with 
whose  factories  the  very  latest  kind  of  machinery  obtainable  is 
used,  and  a  very  large  number  of  people  are  employed  by  the 
firm  in  the  different  branches  of  their  large  business.  The  farm- 
ers and  dairymen  who  supply  milk  to  the  creameries  now  make 
a  lot  of  money  without  the  trouble  of  naaking  the  butter.  The 
milk  is  delivered  to  the  factory,  and  in  some  cases  when  the 
cream  is  taken  away  by  the  separator  the  skimmed  milk  is 
returned  to  the  farmers,  who  use  it  for  feeding  their  calves  and 
pigs.  The  days  of  "Where  are  you  going  to,  my  pretty  maid?" 
are  gone.  The  milking  of  cows  is  now  usually  done  by  men.  If 
a  woman  does  it  she  has  a  smart  answer  ready  to  any  jDatronizing 
visitor  who  asks  questions.  A  globe-trotter  recently  said  to  a 
country  milkwoman,  "Good  morning,  my  dear,  how's  the  milk- 
maid?" " 'Tain't  made  at  all,  sir,"  she  said;  "we  take  it  from 
the  cows."  The  soil  in  the  district  being  highly  volcanic,  as 
well  as  producing  several  kinds  of  grain,  is  also  famous  for  its 
potato  crop,  and  many  fine  fruits  are  also  grown  in  the  garden 
lands  of  the  South-East. 


TO      POETT   '    Q<?C;OOis4 
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"O/i.   flic   (li'ranj,   ir'isffiil  Innd'nirj, 
Oh.    tlic  fdccA    flnif  (ire    tJi  rainii  ini  .^' 

— (iordon. 


CHAPTER   XXXII. 

Tantanoola  Tiger — Tlie  Bogs — Millicent — Great  Saleyards — The  Rev. 
Mother — Beachport — The  Harbour — Glenelg  River — Port  Mac- 
Don  nell — Kingston — Robe. 

When  leaving  Mount  Ganibier  and  my  friends,  which  I 
did  with  regret,  I  had  some  trouble  with  my  luggage  at  the 
railway  station  :  but  the  good-looking  station  master  and  bene- 
volent guard  of  the  train  came  to  my  assistance,  and  I  started 
on  my  32-mile  journey  contentedly.  The  first  interesting  place 
to  pass  was  the  rabbit-preserving  works,  where  a  short  time 
ago  extensive  canning-business  was  carried  on,  and  <£2,600  was 
paid  for  rabbits  and  wages  to  the  trappers  by  the  Company 
for  twelve  days'  work  at  one  record  time :  27,500  rabbits 
were  received  at  the  factory  as  the  result  of  a  few  days'  take 
from   the  trap}>ers.     One  man  received  a  cheque  for  £225   for 
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himself  and  mates  for  a  little  more  than  a  fortnight's  work; 
but  the  fiat  has  gone  out  :  bunny  must  leave  Australia,  or  the 
Australian  will  be  eaten  out  of  house  and  home  ;  so  the  day 
of  the  trap])cr  and  ral)l)it-(anning  factory  will  soon  be  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

The  train  sped  on  through  many  prosperous  holdings.  Part 
of  the  estate  of  the  late  Joachim  Schmit,  which  was  recently 
sold  for  over  £20,000,  had  some  fine  sheep  grazing  in  its  pas- 
tures. We  soon  entered  the  Tantanoola  township,  at  which  place 
a  few  years  ago  a  great  scare  arose,  by  the  report  that  a  fero- 
ceious  tiger  was  raiding  the  country,  carrying  off  lambs,  sheep, 
and  poultry  from  the  different  farms.  Search  parties  frequently 
turned  out,  and  many  thrilling  stories  of  adventure  cropped 
up,  but  the  tiger  was  never  found.  It  was  said  that  it  had 
escaped  from  a  circus  which  was  at  one  time  at  Millicent.  The 
Tantanoola  Hotel  is  now  adorned  with  a  tin  effigy  of  the  once- 
dreaded  animal.  The  little  township  is  noted  for  its  cheese  and 
butter,  and  I  could  see  the  white  walls  of  a  large  factory  through 
the  trees.  The  wattle  industry  also  tlourishes  largely  in  the 
district. 

On  the  way  to  Millicent  numbers  of  very  fine  cows  were 
grazing  in  the  meadows  ;  and  in  the  paddocks,  where  sheep  were 
feeding,  their  apjoearance  testified  to  the  richness  of  the  pas- 
ture. They  seemed  to  be  really  living  "in  clover."  Millicent 
is  one  of  the  most  thriving  towns  in  the  State.  At  one  time 
it  was  a  most  dreary  and  forsaken  little  place,  surrounded  by 
swamps,  and  before  the  advent  of  the  train  people  coming  from 
Mount  Gambler  were  frequently  bogged,  and  parties  had  to 
go  out  in  search  of  them,  for  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
they  were  stuck  in  a  bog.  Those  experiences  are  now  a  thing 
of  tlie  past,  for  the  swamps  have  been  drained.  Millicent  is 
the  principal  centre  of  the  reclaimed  lands  of  the  South-East. 
As  may  be  imagined,  the  district  has  made  rapid  strides  in 
settlement,  and  the  township  is  now  the  centre  of  a  very  rich 
farming  and  dairying  district,  while  the  pastoral  and  agricul- 
tural lands  are  hard  to  beat.  Large  grain  and  lucerne  crops 
are  raised,  but  it  is  in  root  crops  that  the  land  excels.  Lambs 
are  extensively  bred  for  the   frozen-lamb  trade,   and  altogether 
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the  j)lac^^  is  an  object-lesson  in  what  <an  be  done  by  diaining 
swamp -lands. 

Large  saleyards  for  Elder,  Smith,  &  Co..  Ltd.,  oc(U])ying 
two  acres  of  ground,  were  recently  opened,  and  17,000  sheep 
were  yarded,  also  many  hundred  head  of  cattle.  Buyers  and 
visitors  came  to  Millicent  from  all  parts  of  the  South-East.  and 
many  from  the  western  district  of  Victoria.  A  gay  and  profit- 
able day  was  speiit  in  the  prosperous  little  town,  which  is  built 
on  elevated  ground:  and  a  view  of  the  surrounding  country, 
with  ]\Iount  ]\Iuirliead  darkly  green  with  a  ricli  crop  of  potatoes 
partly  up  the  hill,  the  smiling  lands,  and  a  range  of  low-lying 
hills,  was  very  pleasant  to  look  at. 

The  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  is  in  a  nice  position, 
with  a  charming  view  of  the  farming  country  around.  The 
Rev.  Mother  and  good  Sisters  all  looked  so  sweet  and  peace- 
ful, and  the  Convent  so  bright  and  cheerful  and  artistically 
decorated,  that  anyone  having  an  idea  that  the  Sisterhood  must 
be  of  a  gloomy  turn  of  mind  would  soon  have  that  idea  dis- 
pelled if  she  visited  this  Convent.  A  very  pretty  verse  over 
the  first  archway  of  the  hall  was,  "Here  shall  I  dwell,  for  I 
have  chosen  it."  Other  decorated  texts  were  to  be  seen,  the 
lettering  being  the  work  of  the  inmates,  as  also  the  decorative 
work  of  their  beautiful  little  private  chajDel.  The  pretty  gar- 
den was  the  scene  of  many  lovely  blooms,  and  the  vegetables 
grown  were  a  source  of  great  content  to  the  sweet  Rev.  Mother 
and  sisters,  as  it  was  all  the  work  of  their  own  hands. 

The  house  of  the  Rev.  Father  is  not  far  away.  I  had 
heard  him  spoken  of  with  great  favour  in  Mount  Gambier,  and 
certainly  found  him  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  genial  of 
priests,  much  in  contrast  to  the  austere  Dean  of  Mount  Gam- 
bier, in  whom  there  is  not  much  geniality,  though  renowned 
as  a  great  financier. 

I  took  the  train  from  Millicent  for  Beachport,  passing  the 
estate  formerly  owned  by  Mr.  G.  Tantrum,  200  acres  of  which 
were  sold  by  that  gentleman  for  £30  an  acre.  Quantities  of 
wattle  and  tea-tree,  which  always  grow  in  low-lying  and  damp 
ground,  and  sheep  and  cattle  rule  the  land.  Farther  on  is  what 
was  formerly  Merambla  Station,  but  which  was  bought  by  four 
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partners  from  its  ownei  and  cut  up  into  farming  blocks,  by 
which  transaction  they  made  a  clear  profit  of  £60,000.  Large 
drains  were  to  be  seen  running  tlirough  the  land,  and  it  showed 
m©  wliat  a  wonderful  scheme  the  drainage  system  of  reclaiming 
the  land  is.  At  Rendlesham  wild-oat  grass,  over  2  ft.  high,  with 
pretty  purple  wild  flowers  growing  amongst  it,  waved  in  the 
breeze.  Quantities  of  peat  are  obtainable  not  far  away.  A  few 
miles  farther  on  the  large  salt  lakes  came  into  view.     They  were 


UST-f^A^U*.  ^, 


a  muddy-looking  colour  and  anything  but  beautiful,  so  when 
the  lovely  opal  sea  at  Beachport  came  in  sight  the  change  was 
very  pleasant.  The  little  township  has  not  much  beauty  to  re- 
commend it,  except  the  sea,  which  is  ever  glorious,  and  there 
is  a  lovely  beach.  The  drive  of  two  miles  around  Rivoli  Bay 
to  The  Point  was  very  enjoyable.  Whales  are  sometimes  seen 
disporting  themselves  in  the  open  sea.  It  is  a  lovely  sail  over 
to  Penguin  Island  to  the  lighthouse  in  calm  weather,  and  boat- 
ing can  be  indulged  in  by  those  who  like  that  form  of  amuse- 
ment.    The   Barr   Smith   lifeboat,   which   was   presented   to   the 
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Government  by  the  gentleman  whose  name  it  bears,  is  stationed 
at  Beacliport,  and  was  snugly  reposing  in  a  shed  on  the  pier, 
which  is  2.100  ft.  long. 

Captain  Wooten,  the  Harbour  Master,  told  me  that  Beach- 
port  Harbour  is  one  of  the  safest  on  the  south-east  coast,  but 
at  present  only  vessels  of  a  limited  size  can  enter  it,  on  account 
of  sandbars:  but  there  is  an  agitation  to  induce  the  Govern- 
ment to  expend  £80,000  to  form  a  harbour  there  for  ocean  ves- 
sels. The  Captain  also  told  me  tliat  Beachport  was.  the  most 
suitable  of  all  the  ports  of  the  State  to  spend  money  on  in 
improvement,  en  account  of  the  wind  currents  which  come  from 
a  certain  quarter,  the  nautical  terms  of  which  I  am  sorry  to 
say  T  forget,  rendering  Beachport  Harbour  smooth  and  safe. 

There  is  plenty  of  fishing  to  be  got  at  Lake  George,  and 
wild  fowl  of  various  kinds  afford  sport  for  those  who  "want 
to  kill  something";  wiiile  a  little  walk  over  the  sandhills  brings 
one  to  the  wonder  of  Beachport.  "The  Pool  of  Siloam,"  which 
is  a  small  lake,  and  so  salt  that  bathers  can  take  the  salt 
off  their  bodies  after  remaining  in  it  for  a  little  while,  and  the 
water  is  so  buoyant  that  it  is  impossible  to  sink  in  it.  It  pos- 
sesses highly  medicinal  qualities — sulphur,  iodine,  and  other 
things  for  the  cure  of  sciatica,  rheumatism,  and  kindred  ailments. 
An  old  lady  living  there  said,  "If  this  lake  were  in  England 
or  on  the  Continent  it  would  be  the  talk  of  the  world."  Beach- 
port is  a  favourite  place  for  those  who  take  up  sea-nature  sttidy 
as  a  hobby;  and  one  of  Adelaide's  leading  medicos,  Dr.  J.  C. 
Verco,  had  recently  been  on  a  trawling  expedition  there,  and 
found  many  interesting  rarities  of  the  sea,  one  particular  kind 
of  shell  discovered  near  Kingston  being  so  unique  that  there  are 
only  two  other  specimens  in  the  world. 

Back  to  beautiful  Mount  Gambler  again,  where  I  spent  a 
few  more  enjoyable  days.  Behind  a  spanking  team  of  horses  and 
in  jovial  company  I  started  for  the  Glenelg  River,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  streams  in  this  part  of  Australia.  We 
had  a  delightful  excursion  on  the  river  in  a  pretty  steam-launch, 
while  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  preferred  shooting  and  fishing 
had  good  sport,  and  we  took  home  some  bags  of  game  and  hampers 
of  fish,   some   of  which  were  caught  with   "a  silver   hook,"   and 
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tasted  very  sweet  for  breakfast  next  morning.  The  river  is 
famed  for  its  perch,  bream,  salmon,  and  trout,  and  is  a  most 
delightful  place  for  a  picnic,  for  the  banks  are  clotlicd  to  the 
water's  edge  with  trees,  ferns,  shrubs,  and  in  spring  and  summer 
brilliant  wild  flowers  of  all  descriptions.  Nelson,  or  "The 
Punt,"  is  about  two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

We  had  to  make  an  early  start  for  an  excursion  to  Port 
MacDonnell,  wliich  is  eighteen  miles  from  the  INlount,  and  is  one 
of  the  finest  roads  I  have  ever  driven  on.  We  went  through 
Dingley  Dell,  as  I  wished  to  see  the  house  where  our  poet  Gordon 
used  to  live.  An  invalid  girl  and  her  mother  are  now  living 
there,  who  were  delighted  to  see  us  and  to  talk  about  the  poet, 
his  exj^loits,  and  good  equalities.  A  little  farther  on  we  came  to 
'The  Springs,"  which  is  a  very  pretty  spot  near  a  grassy  glade, 
and  numbers  of  flowering  golden  wattle-trees  added  to  the  beauty 
of  the  scene.  About  half  a  mile  before  we  arrived  at  the  port  we 
pulled  up  the  horses,  took  them  out  for  a  rest  and  graze,  and 
boiled  the  billy  for  the  refreshing  cup  that  cheers.  A  glorious 
view  of  the  ocean  and  charming  country  around  pleased  the  eye 
while  enjoying  our  early  picnic  lunch.  After  an  hour's  enjoy- 
ment and  rest  for  the  horses  we  started  off  again,  following  the 
road  until  we  reached  Shelly  Beach,  which  is  a  favourite  resort 
for  bathers,  there  being  many  sheltered  nooks,  which  make  it  an 
ideal  place  for  bathing.  Then  on  we  went  to  Cape  Northumber- 
land and  the  lighthouse.  The  cliffs  at  this  part  are  very  steep, 
and  out  at  sea  dangerous  reefs  can  be  seen,  with  the  spray  dash- 
ing around  the  rocks.  Sometimes  tremendous  storms  whirl  along 
the  coast,  and  breakers  lash  the  jetty  and  cliffs  with  great  vio- 
lence, but  grand  spectacular  effect.  The  Northumberland  Light- 
house gives  bright  warning  to  mariners,  in  spite  of  which  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  many  wrecks  have  been  recorded  off  the  rocky 
and  ironbound  coast.  We  took  our  picnic  dinner  in  a  secluded 
spot,  and  inhaled  the  deliglitful  sea  breeze  with  great  vigour, 
taking  deep  breaths  of  ozone,  and  staying  there  so  long  that  we 
decided  not  to  make  a  start  for  the  return  drive  until  moonlight. 
Port  MacDonnell  is  the  most  southerly  port  of  the  State,  and  a 
good  deal  of  wool  is  shipped  there  for  Melbourne.  It  is  a  nice 
little  place,  and  most  of  the  houses  and  public  buildings  are  built 
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of  stone.  There  are  good  sea-baths,  where  the  waves  give  one 
a  good  buffeting,  and  much  fun  was  had  by  myself  and  two 
ladies  who  indulged  in  a  briny  dip.  Being  tired  of  picnicking, 
we  finished  up  the  day  with  a  good  tea  at  the  refreshment-room, 
and  then  started  back  to  the  Mount.  It  was  a  delightful  night, 
and  the  firmament  glowed  with  living  sapphires. 

'Hesperus,  th.it   led  the  starry   host,   rode  brightest; 
Till  the  moon,  rising  in  clouded  majesty. 
At  length  (apparent  queen  I)  unveil'd  her  peerless  light, 

And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw." 

— Milton. 

With  fair    Luna  for    our    guide,  we  had  a  delightful  drive,  and 

arrived  at  the  Mount  certainly  rather  tired  and  sunburnt,  but 

very  pleased  with  our  charming  excursion. 

From  Mount  Gambler  to  Narracoorte  again  w-as  an  uncom- 
fortable journey  at  night,  as  the  train  was  crowded  with  excur- 
sionists, it  being  our  King's  birthday,  to  whom  I  wish  another 
score  or  so  of  happy  ones.  The  next  afternoon  I  started  for 
Kingston.  The  journey  of  fifty-one  miles  was  most  uninterest- 
ing as  far  as  Stewart's  Rang©  Station;  all  w-as  flat  and  chiefly 
sheep-grazing  country.  Around  the  little  township  of  Ivucindale 
there  are  some  good  farms,  and  out  back  fine  grazing  country. 
On  through  scrub  lands  and  great  quantities  of  yacca,  a  kind 
of  bulrixsh,  growing  from  two  to  five  feet  high,  from  which  a 
valuable  gum  is  extracted.  At  Avenue  Siding  a  good  many  men 
got  out  of  the  train  with  their  neatly  tied  up  swags  and  the  inevit- 
able billy.  These  men  were  bound  for  the  shearing-sheds  out 
back,  where  "tucker''  (food)  is  provided  and  cooked  for  the 
shearers,  who  have  to  provide  their  own  bed-clothes.  One  old 
man  I  spoke  to  surprised  me  by  his  cultivated  manner  of  speech. 
He  left  a  book  in  the  train,  and  on  returning  to  claim  it  I  noticed 
that  the  title  was  that  of  an  up-to-date  scientific  one.  That  old 
man  had  had  a  varied  life,  I  felt  sure,  and  would  like  to  have 
heard  some  of  it;  but  he  passed  on  to  the  bush.  He  told  me  that 
he  was  going  out  to  the  Avenue  Range  Station  to  look  for  work 
as  a  stockman,  and  I  do  hope  he  got  it. 

On  to  Kingston,  which,  when  the  rain  descended  and  the 
floods  came  over  the  plains  from  Narracoorte,  was  inundated 
with   the   rushing   of    the     waters,    was     only     just     recovering 
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from  a  melancholy  time;  but,  as  great  good  sometimes  re-acts 
from  evil,  it  is  hoped  that  the  folks  at  Kingston  will  have  now 
received  reward  for  that  unpleasant  time.  The  rabbit  post,  that 
had  assumed  gigantic  proportions  in  the  district,  has  now  much 
abated,  for  during  the  flood  panic  countless  thousands  of  them 
were  drowned.  At  flood-time  on  one  island  the  brotherhood  of 
animals  was  noticed.  A  fox,  rabbits,  several  cats,  and  a  snake 
were  found  within  a  short  distance  of  eacli  other.  Fear  seemed 
to  have  made  them  forgetful  of  natural  antipatliy. 

Most  of  the  buildings  in  Kingston — formerly  known  as  Port 
Caroline — are  of  stone,  and  of  fair  size.  It  is  a  very  straggling 
place,  and  the  whole  township  covers  a  lot  of  ground.  Lacepede 
Bay  contains  sixty-seven  square  m.iles  of  safe  and  smooth  anchor- 
age, varied  occasionally  by  a  few  strong  gales.  The  bay  is  ex- 
posed to  all  weathei's,  as  it  is  in  the  full  blast  of  the  Southern 
Ocean,  so  the  phenomenon  of  such  a  calm  harbour  as  it  is  claimed 
to  be  is  certainly  puzzling.  The  jetty  is  a  very  long  one,  3,555 
feet ;  but  large  quantities  of  wool  are  shipped  from  Kingston  Har- 
bour, and  numerous  wool  vessels  are  sometimes  moored  to  it.  The 
South-East  annually  exports  over  30,000  bales  of  wool,  and  as 
wool  brings  from  lOd.  to  15.U1.  per  lb.,  the  value  of  it  is  con- 
siderable, and  the  wool  production  from  this  part  of  the  State 
adds  considerably  to  its  prosperity. 

The  wool  industry  of  Australia  is  its  richest  asset,  and,  as 
the  Scotchman  remarked  about  the  woolly  sheep,  "He  has  two 
valuable  sides,  the  outside  and  the  inside."  Wool  and  mutton 
are  Australia's  pride,  as  well  as  her  gold  and  copper;  but,  to 
return  to  our  muttons.  In  the  wool  season,  trucks  of  wool  occupy 
every  convenient  spot  near  the  station,  wait'ng  to  have  the  bales 
stowed  away  in  the  ship's  hold.  The  long  jetty  is  then  a  place 
full  of  activity  and  bustle.  After  the  shearing  season  is  over 
then  commences  the  busy  times  on  the  roads  from  the  stations 
with  stock,  and  large  flocks  of  sheep  from  Cantara  Station  and 
others  are  to  be  seen  travelling  along  for  change  of  pasture  to 
Lake  Eliza  and  other  parts  of  the  country.  One  flock  of  over 
1,000  was  sent  from  Nangwarry  Station  to  Narrung,  near  Lake 
Albert.  Mobs  of  four  or  Ave  hundred  cattle  go  through  King- 
ston at  times,  and  the  district  is  further  noted  for  its  horses. 
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The  wattle-bark  industry  is  a  very  flourishing  one  in  the 
district,  and  any  man  wanting  work — not,  as  they  say  some  swag- 
men  do.  ask  for  work  but  pray  they  won't  get  it — can  obtain  it  at 
Mount  Benson  and  other  wattle  plantations.  Moolook  Mill  is  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  bark  country,  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Kingston  (where  there  is  also  a  bark-niill),  and  a  large 
trade  is  carried  on  with  the  buyers  for  Adelaide  and  other  tan- 
neries. The  mimosa-tree  produces  the  best  bark,  and  it  grows  in 
large  quantities  there.  In  the  railway-yard  22,000  sleepers  were 
awaiting  transit  for  the  Tv;mby  Bay  and  other  railway-lines 
which  are  now  being  built.  There  are  a  great  many  fishing-boats 
and  fishermen  at  Kingston,  which  is  noted  for  its  splendid  fish. 
I  was  at  the  jetty  when  two  fishing-boats  came  in  with  a  splendid 
haul  of  large  schnapper  and  other  deep-sea  fish,  witli  which  they 
soon  filled  the  baskets  to  send  to  the  Adelaide  market. 

The  pretty  town  of  Robe  is  a  27-mile  drive  from  Kingston 
and  20  miles  from  Beachport.  It  is  the  coolest  part  of  South 
Australia,  and,  were  it  not  for  its  inaccessibility,  would,  no 
doubt,  be  the  great  summer  resort  of  the  State.  At  j^resent  it 
takes  two  days'  travelling  to  get  there  from  Adelaide,  and  the 
expense  of  doing  so  makes  it  only  a  place  in  name  to  thousands 
who  would  gladly  leave  the  heat  of  the  city  for  the  cool  breezes 
and  pretty  scenery  of  the  lovely  little  town,  which  is  situated 
on  the  side  of  Guichen  Bay.  In  early  days  it  was  the  only  port 
of  the  South  Australian  coast,  and  carried  a  large  trade  ;  but 
tlie  opening  of  the  other  ports  have  almost  shut  up  Robe,  as 
far  as  shipj^ing  is  concerned.  There  is  no  railway  communica- 
tion, and  it  is  now  an  isolated  but  charming  beauty  spot. 

The  bay  is  the  deepest  in  the  South-East,  being  three  miles 
deep,  inside  the  reefs  and  Eaudin  Rocks,  which  sounds  and  is 
ominous,  for  had  it  not  been  for  these  and  other  dangers  Robe 
Harbour  would  have  been  the  premier  harbour  of  the  South- 
East.  There  are  altogether  sixty  bays  in  South  Australia, 
many  of  which,  it  is  said,  could  be  !nade  safe  anchorage  Tor 
large  vessels. 

There  are  some  delightful  drives  around  Robe  :  at  the  Lakes 
the  most  beautiful  scenery  charms  the  eye,  the  Glen  Ranges  in 
the  distance  forming  a  picturesque  background. 
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Of  the  pretty  homes,  one  called  "The  Hermitage"  seemed  all 
that  could  be  desired  as  a  place  of  summer  residence.  "Karetta," 
now  the  property  of  the  Hon.  G.  Riddoch,  M.L.C.,  was  at  one 
time  the  vice-regal  country  residence,  and  Lady  Edith  and  the 
late  Sir  James  Fergusson  were  much  attached  to  the  beau- 
tiful place,  where  it  is  said  they  spent  many  happy  days. 

This  trip  finished  my  pleasant  wanderings  in  the  Soulh- 
East,  and  I  again  returned  to  Adelaide,  to  start  on  the  follow- 
ing Tuesday  from  Port  Adelaide  on  the  new  steamer  "Rupara" 
— owned  by  the  Adelaide  Steamship  Co. — for  the  Spencer  Gulf 
trip.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  accorded  for  the  way  the  com- 
fort and  welfare  of  the  passengers  are  looked  after  by  all  con- 
cerned in  that  splendid  vessel,  where  the  luxurious  appoint- 
ments and  cuisine  vie  in  excellence  with  some  of  the  great 
ocean  steamers  that  I  have  travelled  on.  Anyone  wishing  for 
a  thoroughly  enjoyable  change  from  city  or  country  air  to  sea 
ozone,  combined  with  deliglitful  surroundings,  and  at  moderate 
cost,  should  take  the  popular  Gulf  pleasure  trip  on  the 
"Rupara."  They  will  land  at  the  magnificent  harbour  of  Port 
Lincoln,  the  Bay  of  Tumby,  pretty  Arno  Bay,  Wallaroo 
Bay,  and  interesting  Port  Pirie.  Those  so  disposed  can  go 
ashore  and  visit  "the  lions"  of  the  places,  as  plenty  of  time  is 
allowed,  the  round  trip,  as  it  is  called,  extending  from  Tuesday 
until  Sunday.  I  left  the  "Rupara"  at  Port  Pirie,  and  crossed 
the  Gulf  in  a  small  steamer  to  pursue  investigations  away  from 
the  beaten  track. 


Xeiit  uiif.-5  Window,   Thistle   Island. 
"Stiihc    ichUc   tlic    iron's  hot.'' — Webster. 

CHAPTER   XXXITT. 

Eyre  Peninsula — Iron  Knob — Great  Stations — Franklin  Harbour — 
Tiiniby  Bay — Port  Lincoln — On  the.  Land — Captain  Flinders — 
The  Bays — The  Governor's  Visit — The  Sand}'  Plains — The  Bight. 

Eyre  Peninsula,  that 
great  lieart  -  shaped  area  of 
land  which  stretches  from 
tlie  end  of  Spencer  Gulf  to 
Port  Aug'usta  ou  one  side, 
and  beyond  Murat  Bay  iu 
the  Great  Australian  Bight 
on  the  other,  has  recently 
been  largely  opened  up  by 
the  Government  for  Siettle- 
rnent.  It  has  been  discovered 
tliat  much  of  the  land  is 
very  rich  and  prolific,  and 
w  here  it  is  not  so  superphos- 
piiate  seemsi  to  be  acting 
as  a  charm.  A  railway 
is  now  being  constructed 
from  Port  Lincoln  into  the 
interior  of  the  Peninsula 
for    the  benefit   of   the   farmers  and  settlers,  for  land   is  rapidly 
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being  taken  up  in  all  directions.  The  settlers  are  well  pleased 
with  their  prospects,  and  before  long  many  parts  of  the  vast 
Peninsula  will  bloom  with  waving  green  fields,  to  follow  with  the 
cornucopia  of  golden  ears  of  wheat.  There  have  been  some 
settlers  there  for  years,  but  few  and  far  between — so  isolated  that 
they  have  appeared  almost  like  people  of  another  country.  This 
applies  to  those  on  the  western  side,  as  around  Port  Lincoln  and 
Franklin  Harbour  they  have  been  more  in  touch  with  the  outer 
world,  as  steamers  called  at  the  ports  at  stated  times  for  pur- 
poses of  trade,  very  little  jDassenger  traffic  being  done. 

Near  the  top  of  the  Peninsula,  almost  opposite  to  Port  Ger- 
mein,  is  False  Bay,  and  it  is  a  pleasant  trip  from  Port  Adelaide 
in  the  steamer  there.  A  private  railway  has  been  laid  down 
(about  twenty  miles)  to  Iron  Knob,  where  large  quantities  of 
ironstone  are  obtained  from  the  quarries  and  used  as  flux  for  the 
Broken  Hill  Proprietary  -Company,  at  their  great  smelting-works 
at  Port  Pirie.  It  has  recently  been  found  to  be  very  valuable, 
and  that  the  iron  ore  yields  from  8  to  14  dwt.  of  gold  to  the  ton. 
European  experts  who  have  been  to  Iron  Knob  say  that  it  is  the 
finest  ore  they  have  handled,  and  that  it  is  easily  convertible  by 
patent  process  into  the  best  steel.  It  is,  therefore,  now  being 
shipped  to  Europe  in  large  quantities,  one  vessel  lately  taking 
away  2,000  tons,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  great  results,  both 
to  the  Company  and  also  the  State,  will  arise  in  consequence  of  its 
value.  There  are  millions  of  tons  of  the  ore  in  the  quarries, 
and  it  can  easily  be  obtained  by  blasting.  Large  deposits  of  red 
ochre  are  found  with  the  oxide  of  iron.  This  ochre  is  the  same 
as  that  used  by  the  natives  for  decorative  purposes.  Micaceous 
iron  is  to  be  found,  also  crystals  of  gypsum,  and  the  red,  green, 
and  other  colours  of  the  deposits  with  the  crystals  have  a  very 
pretty  effect.  There  is  another  enormous  hill  of  iron  called 
Mount  Monster,  not  far  from  Iron  Knob,  which  has  not  yet  been 
exploited. 

Tlie  view  from  tiiis  place  with  the  prosaic  name  is  one  of 
great  magnificence.  From  the  highest  peak  of  Mount  Monarch, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  range  of  hills,  below  which  for  miles 
around  there  are  wide,  level  plains,  far  away  in  the  distance 
can  be  seen  the  Flinders  Range  :    while  "Mount   Brown,   on   the 
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mainland,  with  its  peak,  which  is  shaped  almost  like  a  sugai'-loaf, 
stands  in  bold  relief  against  the  sky.  The  atmosphere  is  so  beau- 
tiful and  clear  that  one  can  distinguish  objects  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. The  little  houses  occupied  by  the  workmen  at  tlio  mine 
could  be  seen  quite  plainly. 

There  are  some  large  stations  in  this  district,  and  farther 
away  in  the  interior  are  Micella,  Carriewerloo,  Coralbignie.  and 
Nonning,  near  great  Lake  Gairdner.  These  stations  have  large 
areas  of  good  grazing-country,  and  splendid  wool  is  produced 
from  the  sheep  which  graze  on  it.  Boornee  and  Corunna  are  the 
nearest  to  Iron  Knob,  the  latter  being  only  a  few  miles  distant. 

The  next  place  of  importance  is  Franklin  Harbour,  which  is 
the  seaport  of  the  district.  It  is  a  beautiful  place,  and  were  it 
not  for  the  sandbanks  and  spits  on  each  side  of  the  entrance 
would  be  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  Australia.  Cowell  is  the 
name  of  the  township,  and  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  har- 
bour, which  derives  its  support  chiefly  from  the  farmers  in  the 
district  and  stations  beyond.  Many  people  have  recently  taken 
up  holdings  in  this  large  district,  and  some  of  them  speak  in 
glowing  terms  of  Iheir  prospects.  They  say  that  the  vakie  of 
superphosphates  cannot  be  over-estimated.  The  opening  up  of 
large  areas  of  land  on  the  Peninsula  will,  without  a  doubt,  be  of 
estimable  benefit  to  the  State. 

A  good  many  new  buildings  have  recently  been  jDut  up  and 
a  commodious  temperance  hotel,  which,  as  there  is  only  one  hotel, 
was  certainly  required.  There  are  several  large  stores,  and  a 
good  many  smaller  places  of  business,  and  the  houses  of  the  resi- 
dents are  very,  comfortable-looking  places.  The  Bank  of  Adelaide 
has  a  branch  there,  and  there  are  two  extensive  implement 
works  and  three  large  sawmills,  a  large  business  being  done  in 
firewood,  chiefiy  mallee,  which,  when  cut  into  lengths,  is  shipped 
to  Port  Pirie.  Wallaroo,  and  Moonta,  for  the  mines  and  smelters. 
Entertainments  are  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence  at  Cowell, 
and  when  one  is  advertised  the  settlers  come  into  town  to  see  and 
hear  it.  Recently  they  'rolled  up"  (colonial  term)  for  a  'grand 
megaphone,'"  which  was  to  arrive  by  the  steamer  "Tlerbert"  at 
6.30  p.m.  At  an  earlier  hour  farmers  began  to  "roll  up"  to 
await  the  boat;  6.30  came  and  went,  but  the  "Herbert"  was  not 
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sighted.  At  last,  however,  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  "floating 
palace"  sounded,  and  by  10.15  p.m.  the  never-despairing  audience 
was  comfortably  seated  and  listening  attentively  to  the  '"latest 
on  record." 

From  Franklin  Harbour  to  Port  Lincoln  down  the  sparkling 
waters  of  the  gulf  on  a  summer's  day  is  a  delightful  little  sea 
trip.  We  passed  Bligh  and  Button  Bay,  and  then  ran  into 
Tnmbv  Bav,  where  T  left    the  sfceanier  and   remained  for  a  day. 


Tiuuliv   Bav   ill   Kouiih  Weather 


The  township  is  no  doubt  a  coming  place,  as  new  buildings  are 
going  up.  Large  additions  to  the  one  hotel  had  recently  been 
completed,  and  more  accommodation  will,  no  doubt,  soon  be  re- 
quired. Sites  for  some  large  reservoirs  have  recently  been  sur- 
veyed by  the  Government ;  a  new  jetty  is  being  built,  as  there  is 
not  now  sufficient  accommodation  for  stacking  the  wheat  which 
is  grown  in  the  district.  There  are  some  important  mines  near 
Tumby  Bay,  and  prospects  appear  to  be  very  good. 
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I  went  by  iaiul  tu  Port  l^incolu  from  Tumby  Bay.  It  was 
rather  an  arduous  journey,  but  1  received  much  kindness  and  hos- 
pitality by  the  way.  There  are  several  flourislilng  settlers,  and 
we  had  to  pass  through  niucli  well-fenced  land,  and  a  number  of 
gates  had  to  be  opened  and  shut.  I'^'armers  do  not  mind  people 
going  through  their  property,  provided  they  adhere  to  the  re- 
quest, "Please  shut  the  gate.'' 

Port  Lincoln  is  the  principal  seaport  town  of  Eyre  Penin- 
sula. It  has  a  magnificent  liarbour  rn  the  western  side  of  Boston 
Bay,  and  guarded  from  the  ocean  by  Boston  Island.  It  is  a 
favourite  holiday  resort,  and  there  's  direct  steamship  communi- 
cation with  Port  Adelaide.  On  Stamford  Hill,  which  overlooks 
the  town,  there  is  an  obelisk  erected  by  Lady  Franklin  to  the 
memory  of  her  husband,  Sir  John  Franklin,  the  Arctic  explorer, 
and  Captain  Flinders,  who  was  his  captain,  he  then  being  a  mid- 
shipman on  the  "Investigator"  when  that  ship  first  came  to 
Australian  waters.  No  one  ever  goes  to  Port  Lincoln  without  in- 
specting this  memorial  cr  seeing  the  Flinders  plate,  placed 
under  a  large,  bushy  tree  at  IVIemory  Cove,  commemorating  the 
Cove  as  the  place  where,  through  the  unfortunate  wa-eck  of  the 
cutter,  the  very  sad  calamity  occurred  of  the  loss  of  the  mate, 
Mr.  Thistle  (who,  with  Captain  Flinders,  had  previously  explored 
many  unknown  regions),  one  of  the  midshipmen,  Mr.  Taylor, 
and  six  sailors  of  the  "Investigator." 

Until  lately  the  chief  exports  from  this  place  consisted  of 
wool,  skins,  bark,  and  oysters,  but  now  a  great  boom  has  set  in 
at  Port  Tj'ncoln  town,  and  progression  is  the  order  of  the  day, 
while  unwonted  activity  reigns  supreme.  A  delightful  esplanade 
called  Tasman  Terrace  has  been  embellished  by  several  new 
buildings,  large  timber-yards  have  been  started,  handsome  private 
houses  built,  and  a  new  jetty  and  many  other  improvements  have 
been  made  to  the  pretty  town,  which  bids  fair  to  become  a  place 
of  much  importance  in  the  near  future.  The  new  railway  to  the 
interior  is  being  pushed  on  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the  land 
in  the  area  is  being  supplied  with  new  leservoirs,  the  capacity  of 
which  will  be  4,000,000  gallons  each.  A  large  number  of  people 
are  applying  for  the  blocks  of  land  available,  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  doing   everything  in   its   power   to  make  things  as  easy 
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as  possible  fov  IIk'  men  who  arc  going  on  tho  laiul.  for  they  kr.ow 

that  — 

"Tlio  city  tolk,  they  whiil  about 
In    cab    and    tram    anil    train, 
They  grninl)l<'   at    the    day.;  of  dr(jui:;ht. 
They   grnnible   at   the    rain. 
To  comloit  wed,  and  easy  ways, 
They  fear    to   soil    a    hand: 

Bnt   tlio    men    who    build    the    nation    are    tlie    men    upon 
tile  land." — G.   E-'ixej-  ?Jr<ins. 

Tiae  Port  Lincoln  Copper-mining  Company,  witli  a  capital  of 
£350,000,  was  lately  registered  in  I^ondon,  with  the  ohjecc  of 
acquiring  and  developing  mines  in  I  he  Flinders  country  of  South 
Australia,  so  there  is  every  chance  of  a  mining  boom  before  long 
on  Eyre  Peninsula.  At  one  time  the  only  industry  in  the  di-strict 
was  sheep-raising,  people  then  not  knowing  the  other  capabili- 
ties of  the  place. 

The  natural  beauties  of  the  scenery  around  Port  Lincoln  aie 
as  yet  little  known;  but  when  j^cople  become  aware  of  its 
charm,  its  delightful  climate,  and  many  interesting  character- 
istics, including  its  historical  associations  and  its  w-onderful  desert 
flora,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  will  be  a  large  increase  of 
23opulation. 

The  townspeople  are  very  energetic,  and  many  of  them  are 
tennis  and  cricket  athletes,  and  the  various  clubs  show  that  they 
go  in  a  good  deal  for  athletic  enjoyment.  Many  flourishing 
farms  are  in  the  district,  and  the  farmers  seem  delighted  with 
their  prospects,  and  make  themselves  very  happy  and  comfort- 
able. Dances  in  the  wcolsheds  when  the  weather  is  cool  are 
often  held,  and  many  of  the  Port  Lincoln  people  ride  over  and 
spend  an  enjoyable  time  there. 

Leaving  the  beautiful  port  we  steamed  between  Boston 
and  Thistle  Islands,  through  Thorny  Passage  and  past  Cape 
Catastrophe,  so  called  by  Captain  Flinders  on  account  of  the  sad 
loss  of  his  boat's  crew  of  eight  men  who  had  been  sent  asliore, 
but  who,  alas!  never  returned.  Around  the  very  point  of  the 
great  heart  of  the  State  up  to  Whiclbey  Islands,  then  around 
Point  St.  Isaac,  and  in  to  Coffin  Bay — ominous  name  for  a  bay — 
then  on  to  Pearson  Islands,  where  wallabies  and  seals  are  plenti- 
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ful,  the  seals  being  seen  on  the  beach  in  hundreds.  Then  come 
Jlall's  Bay,  the  port  of  Waterloo,  and  Anxiovis  Bay.  What  a 
world  of  thought  these  peculiar  names  conjure  up  with  reference 
to  the  great  navigator  Captain  Flinders,  who  stood  on  the  bridge 
of  his  ship  in  all  weathers  and  gave  them  their  names. 

The  next  bay,  with  the  name  of  Venus,  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful one,  the  scenery  being  particularly  grand,  and  the  coaiSt 
scenery  very  wild,  rugged,  and  majestic.  An  oil-launch  conveys 
people  to  Kenny's  Landing,  five  miles  further  up  the  harbour, 
from  which  large  quantities  of  wheat  are  shipped.  Venus 
and  Anxious  Bays  are  important  centres  en  the  West  Coast  of 
the  Peninsula,  being  the  outlets  for  the  wool  and  wheat  grown 
in  the  extensive  districts,  for  inland  there  are  many  large  sta- 
tions and  farms.  The  next  important  place  is  Streaky  Bay,  in 
cne  corner  of  which  is  another  bay,  named  Flinders;  also 
Blancheport.  Pelubie  Wells  are  on  its  shore;  also  Flagstaff  Land- 
ing. AVe  are  now  394  miles  north-west  from  Adelaide.  This  part 
of  the  coast  is  infested  with  sharks,  and  as  many  as  seven  have 
been  caught  in  one  day.  A  notable  station  on  the  Streaky  Bay 
Road — Old  Warrow  Station — is  now  a  place  of  the  past,  and 
there  are  many  other  old  homesteads  on  the  vast  peninsula  of 
which  one  could  tell  many  historic  incidents,  but  it  would  take 
a  book  of  itself  to  do  so. 

This  part  of  the  State  has  hitherto  been  much  despised,  but 
Professor  Angus  reports  that  with  systematic  treatment,  aided 
by  a  liberal  portion  of  phosphates,  the  land  can  be  made  profit- 
able. But  it's  a  far  cry  to  Streaky  Bay,  and  land  can  be  got 
nearer  home,  so  good-by;  with  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  I  must 
remark  that 

".      .      .     A  land  like  this  demands 
Great  hearts,  strong  minds,  true  faith,  and  willing  hands." 

After  Streaky  Bay,  around  Port  Brown,  comes  Smoky  Bay, 
and  then  Denial  Bay,  a  little  distance  from  which  is  the  Kooru- 
hibla  Lutheran  Mission  Station,  where  there  are  a  number  of 
natives  and  aboriginal  children.  The  natives  of  the  mission  have 
their  own  cricket  and  football  teams,  and  appear  to  be  very  well 
looked  after  by  Pastor  Wiebuch.  In  this  far-away  place,  where 
the  people  see  few  strange  faces,  the  steamer's  arrival  is  always 
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hailed  with  delight.  At  the  late  visit  of  His  Excellency  th<} 
Governor,  Sir  G.  LeHunte,  to  the  Peninsula,  you  may  be  sure 
that  everybody,  black  or  white,  turned  out  to  see  and  welcome 
him.  On  the  steamer's  arrival  the  Governor  and  jjarty  were  met 
by  the  pioneer  settler  of  the  place,  the  late  Mr.  William  McKaa- 
zie,  the  Vigilance  Committee  (which  is  of  great  service  in  these 
isolated  parts  of  the  country),  seventy  residents  of  the  district 
with  their  families,  and  the  aborigines  and  children  of  the  Mis- 
sion Station,  who  sang  "God  save  the  King"  with  great  fervour 
when  welcoming  His  Majesty's  repi-esentative.  As  may  be 
imagined,  this  was  a  grand  gala  day,  which  will  never  be  for- 
gotten . 


Township  at  Denial  Bay. 

Mr.  McKenzie  was  a  man  of  strong  character  and  intrepid 
will.  He  passed  most  of  his  life  on  the  lone  Peninsula,  and  may 
be  quoted  truly  as — 

"One   who   never  turned  his  back,    but   marched  breast  forward; 
Never  doubted  clouds  would  break; 
Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted,  wrong  would  triumph  ; 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better. 
Sleep  to  wake." — li.  Browning. 

The  enormous  sandy  plains  near  the  Great  Australian  Bigtlfc 
are  very  dreary-looking.  There  is  a  place  inland  from  Fowler 
Bay  called  Poodinga  Rock,  where  there  is  a  good  deal  of  lim3- 
stone,  and  there  the  intrepid  explorer  Eyre  had  his  depot. 
Farther  away  still,  another  place  cJled  Oodlea  Water, 
which    sounds    more    promising.       Nearer  the  seacoast    are    the 
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Great  Nullarbor  Plains,  which  reach  to  Eucla,  on  the  borders  of 
Western  Australia.  On  the  coast  the  limestone  has  formed  per- 
pendicular cliffs  from  250  to  300  feet  in  height. 

And  now  my  little  sketch  of  the  great  Peninsula  of  Souivh 
Australia  is  finished,  and  1  must  say  that  anyone  can  travel  all 
around  it  by  land  as  well  as  by  Sea  very  comfortably.  Certainly 
by  land  in  some  of  the  places  which  are  isolated  few  luxuries  can 
be  obtained,  but  there  are  several  good  "eating-houses"  and 
some  tolerable  hotels  in  the  340  miles  from  Port  Lincoln  to  Fow- 
ler Bay. 


Hog   Bay,    Kangaroo  Island. 


"The  nodding   promontories  and   hluc  isles,  from  their  enchmited 

caves,  fling  dim  melody." 

— Shelley. 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. 


Kangaroo  Island  —  The  Navigators  —  Kingscot«  —  China-clay  — 
Minerals — Eucalyptus  Oil — Farming — Strange  Animals — The 
Picnic  Groiind     Good   in   Kverytliing. 

Oil  returning  in  the  steaiLer  from  my  pleasant  and  instruc- 
tive trip  to  Eyre  Peninsula,  I  embarked  at  Port  Adelaide  for 
Kangaroo  Island,  passing  Cape  Jervis.  which  bold  headland  is 
covered  with  trees.  On  arrival  at  Kingscote  T  found  that  the 
little  seaport  town  had  gone  ahead  amazingly  the  last  twelve 
months,  and  that  there  was  now  a  fine  hotel  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  visitors.     Kingscote  is  in  a  good  position  for  an  important 
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town.  It  is  at  the  point  of  two  lovely  bays,  and  so  rapid  is  pro- 
gression going  on  all  over  the  island  that  it  will,  no  doubt,  soon 
be  a  large  place.  As  is  usual  when  a  boom  takes  place,  land  has 
gone  up  in  value,  and  high  prices  arc  asked  for  blocks  by  owners 
who  a  short  time  ago  would  have  parted  with  them  for  "'a  mere 
song."  As  well  as  nice  new  houses,  business  places  are  being 
built  in  many  parts  of  the  township,  and  the  unusual  sight  at 
one  time  of  three  or  four  vessels  at  the  jetty  gives  proof  of  the 
improved  times.  The  boarding-houses  were  all  full,  and  the 
hotel  sometimes  crowded,  in  which  case  tents  have  had  to  be 
erected  for  sleeping  accommodation,  when  several  steamers  have 
arrived  bringing  in  a  lot  of  holiday-makers. 

There  are  some  pretty  drives  around  Kingscote,  and  very  few 
leave  the  island  without  driving  as  far  as  the  old  historic  mul- 
berry-tree, which  was  planted  by  the  first  white  j^eople  who  landed 
there  in  1836.  It  still  bears  fruit,  which  people  always  taste,  for 
luck,  the  islanders  say.  The  earliest  grave  is  also  visited  by  people 
of  a  melancholy  turn  of  mind,  and  I  have  during  my  life  come 
across  many  peojDle  who  seem  to  take  delight  in  inspecting  graves 
and  reading  the  tombstones  of  people  of  whom  they  had  never 
seen  or  heard. 

Kangaroo  Island  was  the  first  land  sighted,  of  what 
is  now  South  Australia,  in  1802,  by  the  French  navi- 
gator (Cajjtain  Baudin)  and  Captain  Flinders,  who  landed 
at  what  is  now  called  Cape  Willoughby,  and  w'here 
there  is  a  lighthouse,  from  which  a  splendid  view  of 
Rosetta  Bluff  and  Port  Victor  can  be  seen.  A  little 
east  of  Hog  Bay — -where  a  large  hotel  containing  over  fifty  rooms 
has  lately  been  built — can  be  seen  'Frenchman's  Rock,"  a  mas- 
sive, stately  boulder,  with  a  French  inscription  carved  on  it 
by  French  sailors  in  1803  still  legible.  Many  years  previous  to 
this  Dutch  navigators  sighted  the  coast  and  christened  it  "Nuyts- 
land,"  but,  regarding  it  as  a  rough,  inhospitable,  barren  coast, 
sailed  away  again  to  other  climes. 

Captain  Flinders,  our  great  navigator,  was  a  great  believer 
in  thoroughness,  as  will  be  seen  by  all  the  charted  bays, 
islands,  gulfs,  and  capes  named  by  him,  and  he  often  landed  and 
went  on  to  the  hilltops  to  spy  out  the  land  after  examining  the 
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soil.  He  was  certainly  more  impressed  with  the  coast  thau  the 
early  Dutch  navigators  were.  The  captain's  reason  for  naming 
the  island  I  will  give  you  in  his  own  words,  taken  from  his  re- 
port after  first  landing  there.  "On  going  towards  the  shore  a 
number  of  dark-brown  kangaroos  were  seen  feeding  upon  a  grass- 
plot  by  the  side  of  a  wood,  and  our  landing  gave  them  no  dis- 
turbance. I  had  with  me  a  double-barrelled  gun,  fitted  with  a 
bayonet,  and  the  gentlemen  (my  companions)  had  muskets.  1 
killed  ten,  and  the  rest  of  my  party  made  up  the  number  to 
thirty-one  taken  on  board  during  the  course  of  the  day.  The 
least  of  them  weighed  69  lb.,  and  the  largest  125  lb.  The  whole 
ship's  company  were  engaged  in  the  afternoon  in  skinning  and 
cleaning  the  animals,  and  a  delightful  regale  they  made  after 
four  months'  jarivation  from  almost  any  fresh  provisions.  In 
gratitude  for  so  seasonable  a  supply  I  named  this  southern  land 
'Kangaroo  Island.'  " 

It  is  a  pleasant  drive  through  broom,  tea-tree,  and  honey- 
suckle scrub  to  Hog  Bay,  seven  miles  from  which  place  are  the 
Kangaroo  Island  China,  Stone,  and  Clay  Works.  One  of  the 
first  things  to  awaken  interest  in  Kangaroo  Island  was  the  find- 
ing of  what  has  proved  to  be  valuable  pottery  clay.  On  the 
property  is  to  be  found  everything  necessary  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  best  china.  There  is  orthoclase  felspar,  which 
gives  glaze ;  silica,  which  gives  whiteness :  china-clay,  which 
gives  the  body;  and  Cornish  stone,  which  gives  hardness.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  a  deposit,  and  has  been  traced  over  400  acres  and 
to  a  depth  of  70  ft.  There  are  unlimited  quantities  of  the  de- 
posit to  be  had,  and  if  in  the  future  young  Australians  ai-^e 
trained  in  the  art  of  pottery-making — as  it  is  intended  to  in- 
clude that  branch  of  industry  in  the  classes  of  the  technical 
schools  of  the  States — the  china-clay,  being  found  so  near  home, 
should  make  the  work  of  additional  interest. 

Gold-reefs  have  also  been  recently  discovered,  and  the  terra 
iricoyvita  of  South  Australia,  as  Kangaroo  Island  has  been 
termed,  so  far  as  mining  is  concerned,  will  perhaps  turn  out 
some  rich  gold  mines.  One  gentleman,  who  is  most  enthusiastic 
about  the  prospects  of  mining  there,  was  for  many  years 
associated  with  the    late  Barney   Barnato,  the    South    African 
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mining  king,  and  therefore  his  reports  have  been  taken  to  be 
of  great  value. 

Monazite-oxide  of  thorium  has  recently  been  found  in  the 
interior  of  the  island,  thirty  miles  from  Kingscote,  which  will 
probably  still  further  add  to  the  prospective  richness  there. 
Specimens  of  this  precious  metal  have  been  found  at  different 
times  in  the  States,  but  it  has  never  yet  been  met  with  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  to  warrant  working  the  finds.  Thorium  is 
greatly  used  in  the  preparation  of  gas-mantels,  and  if  sufficient 
of  it  is  found  another  new  industry  will  shortly  be  added  to 
this  State.  Sapphire  Town,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a  part 
of  the  island  where  small  sapphires  have  been  discovered. 

This  island  was  long  neglected,  and  populated  only  by  the 
few  settlers,  who  made  homes  for  themselves  in  early  times,  and 
did  not  care  to  leave.  Little  cultivation  was  attempted,  but 
there  are  good  lishing-grounds,  and  quantities  of  fish  were  sent 
to  the  mainland.  Seals  were  also  frequently  caught.  Walla- 
bies and  opossums  were  everywhere  plentiful.  The  wallaby  is 
a  small  species  of  kangaroo,  differing  slightly  in  a  few  respects  to 
the  historic  animals,  which,  of  course,  in  early  times  were  very 
plentiful;  but  the  march  of  civilization  has  resulted  in 
the  kangaroo  becoming  almost  extinct  on  the  island.  There 
are  no  rabbits  to  worry  the  pastoralist  and  wheat-farmer,  no  fox 
to  raid  the  poultry-yards,  and  no  wild  dingoes  to  make  raids 
upon  the  sheep,  so  why  Kangaroo  Island  has  been  so  long  allowed 
to  lie  almost  dormant  is  a  mystery.  Eucalyptus  oil  has  now  a 
world-wide  reputation,  and  the  Evcnlyjdiit^  rneorifolia — narrow- 
leaf  tree — which  grows  in  quantities  on  the  island,  contains  70 
per  cent,  more  eucalyptol  than  those  which  grow  in  other  parts 
of  the  State.  A  manufactory  for  the  distillation  of  the  valu- 
able oil  has  been  at  work  for  some  years.  Our  native  grass- 
tree,  "the  yacca,"  also  flourishes  well  inland ;  and  a  large  trade 
is  being  done  with  Germany  in  valuable  "yacca  gum."  Salt 
lakes  are  abundant,  and  works  have  been  established  to  carrv 
on  the  salt  industry.  The  salt  is  of  high  standard,  and  2,000 
tons  have  been  obtained  in  one  season. 

Farming  is  now  being  extensively  carried  on,  as  a  drive  to 
some  of  the  farms  will  show.      Several  of  the  settlers  who  have 
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been  on  Kangaroo  Island  for  many  years  have  holdings  of  from 
three  to  ten  thousand  acres  of  freehold,  and  miles  and  miles 
of  leasehold  land.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  vegetables  are 
chiefly  grown,  but  some  of  the  farmers  now  devote  themselves 
principally  to  'woolgrowing,"  and  thousands  of  sheep  are  to  be 
seen  contentedly  feeding  on  tlie  rich  grass  near  the  lakes. 

The  ornitliologist  finds  the  island  a  happy  hunting-ground, 
and  parties  of  a  dozen  or  more  frequently  go  specimen-hunting 
and  picnicking.  They  usually  camp  for  about  a  fortnight  in 
the  summertime,  taking  little  tents  with  thtm.  If  there  are 
lady  members  in  the  party  a  house  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp 
is  usually  placed  at  their  disposal,  the  owners  of  which  betake 
themselves  to  another  place  for  a  change.  Some  of  the  mem- 
bers study  botany,  conchology,  and  all  the  other  ologies  that 
are  embodied  in  the  curriculum.  Occasionally  a  professor  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  tour  will  deliver  a  lecture  at  the  township  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people. 

This  also  happens  sometimes  elsewhere,  and  a  lecture  was 
once  advertised  in  this  manner,  "Wild  Life  in  Quiet  Places," 
and  on  the  eve  of  delivering  it  the  lecturer  received  a  letter 
from  a  city  man  who  had  just  returned  from  a  holiday,  and  who 
read  the  announcement  with  apparent  alarm.  The  city  man 
wrote — "Dear  Sir — I  see  that  you  are  announced  to  deliver  a 
lecture  on  'Wild  Life  in  Quiet  Places.'  I  sincerely  hope  and 
trust  that  no  names  will  be  mentioned." 

Strange  things  called  porcupine  ant-eaters  are  found,  and 
picnickers  and  campers  have  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  them. 
Iguanas,  frilled  lizards,  and  other  curious  creatures  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  ornithologist  are  ui  numbers,  and  off^  Cape  Borda 
there  are  wild  goats,  the  progeny  of  tame  ones  that  made  their 
homes  in  the  high  rocks  and  precipices  along  the  seacoast.  Mut- 
ton-birds are  also  very  plentiful,  and  thousands  of  eggs  are  some- 
times gathered  by  those  in  search  of  them.  In  fact.  Kangaroo 
Island  is  the  place  where  one  can,  as  Shakespeare  says, 

"Find  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks; 
Sermons  in   stones,    and    good   in   everything." 

Land  has  certainly  increased  in  value  to  a  remarkable  ex- 
tent, a  small  sheep  station  called  "Wissanger  Park"  having  been 
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sold  for  £7,000;  and  the  Nurradia  Estate,  of  9,053  acres,  with  a 
large  number  of  sheep,  lambs,  horses,  and  cattle,  also  recently 
changed  hands,  the  price  paid  for  the  station  being  a  very  large 
one.  It  is  probable  that  some  splendid  gardens  will  soon  be 
seen,  as  the  land  is  rich,  deep,  fertile  loam,  and  as  Kangaroo 
Island  is  blessed  with  an  almost  perfect  climate  it  will  no  doubt 
in  a  few  years  be  a  very  Paradise,  and  classed  as  one  of  the  for- 
tunate  isles. 

The  trip  to  Kangaroo   Island    finished   my   tour  of     Sunny 
South   Australia,    and    I    returned    to    Adelaide    deliglited    with 
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all  I  had  seen  and  heard  while  travelling  through  the  great 
central  State  of  our  Australian  Continent,  and  I  hope  my 
readers  will  join  me  in  that  feeling  of  delight  after  perusing 
these  pages. 

I  arrived  on  a  delightful  spring  day,  and  the  fair  Garden 
City  seemed  to  smile  a  kindly  welcome  to  me.  As  I  drove  from 
the  railway  station  and  approached  the  entrance-gates  of  Gov- 
ernment House  a  band  in  the  vicinity  struck  up  "The  Song  of 
Australia." 
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Was  it  a  good  omen  ?  1  fell  positively  radiant.  Hun- 
dreds of  people,  gaily  attired,  were  in  the  streets,  it  being  a 
public  holiday.  Adelaide  has  a  population  of  170,000,  and 
the  whole  vast  State  nearly  400,000,  but  much  too  few  for  so 
many  million  acres  of  unoccupied  land.  The  death-rate  here 
is  the  record  low  one  for  Australia,  and  the  birth-rate  the 
record  high  one. 

The  social  life  of  the  city  I  have  not  spoken  much  about. 
The  (-life  are  comparatively  few.  Select  balls  and  parties  are 
frequently  given,  while  sports  are  well  attended  by  the  fair  sex, 
whose  dress  is  remarkable  for  quiet  taste  and  elegance,  rather 
than  extravagance.  The  lesser  lights  of  society  and  the  general 
throng  take  tlieir  pleasures  in  a  happy  but  quiet  man- 
ner, and  do  not  as  a  rule  go  in  for  wild  enjoyment,  but  prefer 
to  amuse  themselves  in  a  rational  manner.  Open-air  amuse- 
ments in  the  summer  are  a  favourite  pastime,  and  in  cool  weather 
crowded  audiences  are  found  in  the  theatres  and  public  halls, 
especially  when  an  English  or  American  company,  or  a  great 
operatic  star,  is  apj>8aring.  The  Adelaide  people  are  certainly 
very  musical  and  artistic. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  people  who  wish  to 
change  their  environment  to  start  at  once  for  South  Australia, 
where  they  will  find  beneath  its  bright  skies  people  of  a  genial 
and  cheerful  disposition,  given  to  look  on  the  best  side  of  life, 
helpful  and  kind,  brave  and  generous,  self-reliant  and  strong. 

As  evidence  of  the  capabilities  of  South  Australian  soil, 
mention  can  be  made  of  an  exhibit  at  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Show  held  at  Adelaide  in  ]March.  1908,  when  two  brothers  were 
awarded  first  prize  for  the  greatest  variety  of  products  grown 
on  one  farm.  They  were  able  to  show  no  less  than  225  different 
varieties  of  farm,  dairy,  and  garden  produce.  The  size  of  the 
farm  was  173  acres,  situate  1^  miles  from  Mount  Barker;  and 
the  only  assistance  received  by  the  owners  was  that  of  a  boy, 
with  the  occasional  help  of  a  day  labourer. 

We  want  in  this  great  prolific  land  of  ours— of  which  South 
Australia  is  one  of  five  States — millions  of  British-born  subjects 
to  emigi-ate  and  participate  in  our  glorious  heritage.  True,  they 
will   have  to  work  as  we  do,   but  how  much  better  to  do  so  in 
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Australia  than  in  tlie  snows  of  Canada.  Here,  'neath  our 
sunny  Australian  skies,  they  may  live  in  a  healthy  climate 
and  till  the  prolific  land — which  cries  aloud  for  population — 
with  pleasure  and  profit  to  themselves.  Come,  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  blood  from  wiiich  our  fathers  and  our  mothers 
sprang  ;  come  to  this  grand  continent.  A  helping-hand  will  be 
held  out  to  you.  A  warm  welcome  awaits  you.  A  happy  future 
looms  in  view  for  you,  and  a  new  Home.  Sweet  Home. 


MAY     VIVIENNE. 


LAND     LAWS.  411 

People  wlio  eonie  to  settle  on  the  land  in  this  State  arc  afforded 
every  assistance  jjossible,  as  the  following  extracts  from 
a  jjamphlet  recently  issued  by  Mr.  T.  Dullicld,  the  Secretary 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Crown   Lands,    will   show  : — 

"The  Government  assists  farmers  by  experimental  wheat 
stations,  by  giving  them  the  fi'ee  advice  of  experts,  and  selling 
them  best  seed-wheat  from  experimental  stations,  and  by  pro- 
viding instruction  at  an  Agricultural  College  and  farm,  where 
practical  and  theoretic  agriculture  is  taught  ;  also  by  providing 
a  Produce  Export  U^^partmeut,  where  products  are  stored  and 
exported." 

"Areas  suitable  for  farms  may  be  taken  up,  of  sizes  varying 
according  to  the  quality,  of  a  value  of  £5,000,  or  of  pasture 
land  only,  for  5,000  sheep,  or  in  dry  areas  10,000  sheep.  These 
lands  may  be  held  either  oii  perpetual  lease  or  on  agreement 
to  purchase.  In  the  latter  case  the  payments,  made  half-yearly, 
go  towards  purchase-money,  and  on  60  such  payments  being 
made  the  jDurchase  is  complete." 

"The  cost  of  preparing  the  land,  sowing,  and  harvesting  a 
wheat  crop  varies,  according  to  the  methods  adopted  and  the 
districts,  from  about  15s.  to  30s.  per  acre  :  25s.  an  acre  is  con- 
sidered a  fair  average  cost,  including  seed  and  all  expenses,  ex- 
cepting manure." 

"The  State  Bank  is  available  for  producers  to  obtain  loans 
at  low  rates  to  develop  tlieir  holdings,  repayable  in  half-yearly 
instalments." 

"Homestead  blocks  up  to  £100  worth  may  be  taken  on 
perpetual  lease  or  agreement  to  purchase.  These  are  meant 
for  workmen's  homes,  not  to  make  a  living  on,  but  to  devote 
their  spare  time  upon  while  not  employed  elsewhere." 


TRAVELS  IN  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

The   first   copy   of  this  work   was  graciously  accepted   by 
HIS   MAJESTY  KING  EDWARD  VII. 


The   work   is   also   in   the    Libraries  of 

H.  R.  H.     THE     PRINCE     OF     WALES, 

H.  R.  H.     THE     PRINCESS     ROYAL     (Duchess     of     Fife), 

and  other   Royal   and   Eminent    Personages. 

EXTRACTS    FROM    REVIEWS. 


"TIMES,"    London. 

:Mrs.  'Slay  Vivienne  introduces  her  "Travels  in  Western  Atstralia'" 
(Heineniann).  .  .  .  Its  sincerity  and  fidelity  are  unimpeachable,  and 
its  account  of  one  of  the  newest  and  richest  goldfields  in  the  world  will 
attract  and  interest  many  readers.  Mrs.  Vivienne  is  an  independent 
and  adventurous  traveller,  a  persevering  inquirer,  and  a  painstaking 
recorder  of    \\hat   she  has   seen    and  learned. 


"MOIiXIXO   POST.''    London. 

"Western  Australia." — The  author  of  this  book  is  an  Australian 
lady,  who  seems  to  have  been  in  all  the  settled  parts  of  her  native  land, 
and  whom  some  time  ago  the  spirit  moved  to  visit,  or  rather  revisit, 
"the  land  of  gold.  Western  Australia,  that  has  caused  such  a  furore  in 
thiefie  last  few  years."  .  .  .  But  we  have  said  enough  to  show  the 
character  of  the  book,  which  affords  an  excellent  account  of  the  dis- 
tricts visited.  It  may  well  be  recommended  to  the  attention  of  any- 
one who  meditates  a  trip  to  the  country,  and  especially  to  those  who 
intend  to  settle  in  Western  Australia,  for  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
especially  on  their  behalf  that  the  autlior  has  set  forth  the  munifold 
resources  and  advantages  of  this  western  part  of  the  Australian  Com 
monwealth. 


"STAyDAFD.'    London. 

Airs.  Vivienne's    '"Teavels   in  Western   ArsTRALiA"    (Hoincmann). 

Western  Australia,  which  Mrs.  Vivienne  describes,  was  founded  in 
1829,  but  its  progress  was  so  slow  that  in  1848  the  population  was  con- 
siderably less  than  five  thousand.  .  .  .  Until  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  1S£6,  it  lagged  alike  in  population  and  enterprise  far  behind  the 
other  Australian  communities,  but  since  then  it  has  sprung  into  new- 
ness of  life.  Mrs.  Vi^  ienne  gives  a  clear  and  interesting  account  of 
the  growth  of  cities  like  Perth.  Frcmantlc.  Albany,  Coolgardic,  and 
other  centres  of  population.  She  describes  the  agricultural  prospects, 
and  declares  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  splendid  arable 
land  only  awaiting  the  arrival  of  colonists,  and  gives  a  detailed  ac- 
count  of  thr?  growth  of  the   gold   mines. 


•'DAILY  CHnOXICLE,"  London. 
■"Travels  in  Western  Australia." — By  May  Vivienne. 
This  book  is  a  pleasant  and  interesting  one.  It  is  so  obviously 
genuine ;  it  tells  what  somebody  really  saw  and  felt,  not  what  some- 
body thought  the  proper  thing  to  say.  .  .  .  There  are  a  few, 
perhaps,  to  whom  jarrah  and  karri  are  not  unknown,  though  not  one 
in  ten  thousand  of  the  Londoners  who  cross  Piccadilly  knows  that  Western 
Australia  has  parod  it  for  him.  .  .  .  The  authoress  travels  about 
gaily,  hears  everything  she  can,  and  puts  down  everything  she  hears, 
in  quite  the  Herodottan  spirit.  .  .  .  The  average  man  will  find  May 
Vivienne  a  delightful  and  exhilarating  guide  to  the  still  only  half- 
understood  pleasures  and  rcsouroas  of  Western   Australia. 


''SPEC TAT 01!.''    London. 

"Travels  in   Western  Australia." — By  May  Vivienne. 

The  author's  account  of  her  two  thousand  miles  of  travel  is  both 
fascnating  and  trustworthy.  In  reading  of  the  rise  and  present  pros- 
perity of  such  towns  as  Geraldton,  Kalgoorlie,  and  Coolgardie,  the 
reader  may  well  fancy  he  has  a  southern  edition  of  the  "Arabian 
Nights"'    before   him.  The  wildflowers ;    the   jarrah,    karri,   and    sandal 

forests;  the  farms,  gardens,  vineyaids,  and  orange  groves;  the  pearl 
fisheries  and  gold  mines,  are  described  for  the  reader  with  a  freshness 
and  accuracy  which  could  hardly  come  but  from  a  "native"'  whose  touch 
is  racy  of  the  soil  and  whose  impressions  are  the  result  of  long  and 
happy    experience. 


"ATHEy.Er.Mr    London. 

"Travels   in   Western    Australia."      (Heinemann.) 

Landing  at  Albany,  King  George's  Sound,  May  Vivienne  journey- 
ed to  Perth,  whence  she  made  excureions  to  objects  of  interest,  mines, 
caves,  forests,  fruit-farms,  with  indefatigable  industry,  covering  nearly 
2,000  miles.  Everywhere  in  town  and  country  she  was  well  received, 
and  saw  everything  that  was  worth  seeing;  she  attended  fruit-  and 
flower-shows  and  ploughing  matches ;  accompanied  shooting,  riding, 
driving,  boating,  and  fishing  part>ie/S.  On  the  goldfields  the  authoress 
visited  by  special  privilege  many  of  the  mines  which  are  familiar  to 
English  observers  of  share-lists,  descending  deep  shafts  and  traversing" 
drives  and  etopes   (workings  between  the  levels),   being  generally   reward- 


ed  for  her  intrepidity  with  presents  of  nuggets,  or  allowed  to  extract 
specimens    from    rich'  "pockets"     and    do    a    little    rock-drilling    henself. 

Tlu-  wealth  and  extent  of  jarrah.  karri,  and  other  timber  are 
almost  incontinitable,  but  the  authoress  was  charmod  most  of  all  by  the 
abundanc-e    and    luxuriance    of    wildfiowers    spreading    over    the    country. 

This  book  is.  in  fact.  remarkal)ly  full  of  information.  ^  May 
Vivienne    describes   peoples,    places,   and   things   as  they    are    in   Western 

Australia    to-day. 

*     »     *     * 

'TALL     MALL    GAZETTE:'     London. 

'•Travels  in  Western  Aistralia."- -Mrs.  Vivienne  knows  her  Wes- 
tralia  up  and  down;  she  takes  us  to  farms  and  timber  estates  all  the 
way  up  from  Albany  to  Perth,  and  down  the  West  Coast  to  Cape  Leeu- 
win  :  she  has  visited  th"  goldfields  more,  than  once,  inspected  all  the 
chief  mines,  pegged  a  claim  with  her  own  hands,  and  pluckily  travers- 
ed the  pioneer  fringes  of  civilization.  .  .  .  Through  page  after  page 
Mrs.  Vivienne  takes  us  step  by  step  through  the  mightiest  gold  region 
in   the  world,    and   prov.es    its  solid   value. 


'AVESTMIXSTER   GA'/J/TTE:'  London. 

"  A  Golden  Land."— It  was  Sydney  Smith,  I  believe,  who  remarked 
that  Nature  in  Australia,  having  done  her  regular  and  ordinary  work 
elewhere.    was   determined    to  have   a   bit    of   play.  Hence   the  cherry 

with  the  stone  outside,  and  hence  that  strange  bird-beast  that  puzzled 
Dr.  Shaw.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  wonders  recorded  in  May  Vivienne'e 
"Travels  in  Western  Australia"  (Heinemann)  seem  to  belong  to  Sydney 
Smith's  whimsical  category.  Kalgoorlie  is  a  place  of  yesterday,  as  it 
were,  yet  it  now  numbers,  with  its  subui-bs.  60,000  people.  It  is 
curious  to  read  of  this  prosperous  and  pushing  country  and  to  think  of 
the  Swan  River  Colony,  and  of  those  days  when  Murchison  said  that  no 
gold    existed  in   Western   Australia. 


"THE    BlilTLSH   AISTBALASIAX:'    London. 

May  Vivienne  has  managed   to  produce  one   of  the   most   interesting 
and   comprehensiv.e  works    yet  written    about    Western   Australia.  She 

does  not  pursue  merely  the  beaten  track,  but  takes  the  reader  into  the 
outside  goldfields.  such  as  Mertoiidale.  Laverton,  Leonora,  Lawlers, 
Tuckanarra,  and  Yalgoo,  with  as  much  knowledge  and  facility  as  she 
displays  in  dealing  with  those  resorts  of  every  tourist — Coolgardie  and 
Kalgoorlie.  .  .  .  We  should  add  that  there  is  much  interesting  gos- 
sip about  Western  Australian  personages,  from  the  late  Premier  down 
wards,  in  May  Vivienne's  book,  and  that  at  appropriate  intervals  «he 
tells  some  good  stories.  The  work  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  we  can 
recommend  it  to  the  perusal  of  the  "ingenuous  reader,"  both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  instruction  and  entertainment. 


"OXFOFD    TIMES." 

"Travels  in  Western  Axstralia." — By  May  Vivienne.  15s.  Lon- 
don:   William    Heinemann,   21,    Bedford    Street,    W.C. 

In  these  days,  when  the  welfare  of  our  Colonies  is  attracting  so 
much  attention  in  the  mother  country,  most  of  us  welcome  such  a  work, 
which  gives  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  rise  of  what  bids  fair  to  become  in 


the  near  future  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  our  dependencies.  The 
book  is  partly  historic  and  partly  descriptive  of  the  resources  of  the 
country  with  which  it  deals.  The  cities  also  seem  to  be  quite  up  to 
date  as  to  the  use  of  electricity  and  other  mechanical  forces.  The  writ- 
ing is  pleasant,  chatty,  and  givos  a  vivid  picture  of  the  day-to-day  life 
of  the   inhabitants  of  this   important   colony. 


"GLASGOW  herald:' 

"Travels  in  Western  ArsTRALiA."— By  May  Vivienne.  With  nu- 
merous   illustrations. 

This  book  will  be  read  with  especial  interest  at  a  time  when  West- 
ern Australia  is  so  pi'ominently  before  us  at  Kclvingrove.  The 
authoress  is  an  adventurous  lady,  who  does  not  inform  us  much  about 
herself,  but  who  evidently  has  the  Australian  faculty  for  solitary  ex- 
istence. She  travelled  through  the  bush  and  the  goldfields  of  Aus- 
tralia alone — even  when  among  a  crowd  of  gold-diggers — and  never 
seems  to  have  had  any  qualms  of  fear  either  as  to  her  route  or  l^er 
fate.  And  for  a  lady  some  of  hor  experiences  were  certainly  remark- 
able. Having  travelled  all  over  Tasmania,  Queensland,  New  South 
Wales,  and  South  Australia,  Mrs.  Vivienne  suddenly  made  up  her 
mind  to  "do"  Western  Australia.  .  .  .  One  puts  down  this  interesting 
book  with   reluctance.       It  is  vivacious   and   refreshing. 


"MELBOVIiXT:  punch:'    AiistmUa. 

Mrs.  May  Viviennc's  book  on  Western  Australia,  issued  by  Heine- 
mann,  London,  is  replete  with  lively  description  and  mining  detail,  a 
combination    which    makes    it    unique.  Thiare    is    the    finest    photo    we 

ever  saw  of  Sir  John  Forrest,  with  the  motto :  "Steer  thou  with  good 
strong  hand  and  wary  eye.  O  helmsman  !"  Sir  John  means  to  .  .  . 
Her  work  is  quite  crowded  with  valuable  photographs.  She  gets  into 
the  jarrah  and  karri  forests.  Perth  is  touched  up  to  date.  Having 
exhaust-od  all  the  rest  of  Westralia  with  piquant  descriptions,  she  is  off 
to  the  mines,  and  we  have  not  met  anywhere  such  a  thorough  descrip- 
tion of  Coolgardie,  Kalgoorlie,  and  all  that  region,  as  well  as  the  nor- 
therly   districts.        Quite   a  remarkable    book,    indeed  ! 


"THE  BULLETINS  Australia. 

May  Vivienne's  charming  book  of  "Travels  in  Western  Austra- 
lia," which  is  now  being  so  extensively  read  in  Australia  as  well  as  in 
Great    Britain,  commends    itiself    warmly    to    readers.  The    authoTiess 

seems  to  be  blessed  with  the  great  gift  of  seeing  most  things  in  a  rosy 
light  and  enjoying  life  so  thoroughly  that  she  imparts  a  feeling  of  ex- 
hilaration to  those  who  read  what  has  emitted  from  her  pen.  As  a 
great  newspajier  critic  in  London  says,  "Truly  a  most  magnetic  and  re- 
markable woman    indeed." 
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